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Harold Parker and Jan Maximilian Robitzsch 
Introduction 


In accordance with its name, one may certainly say that the Menexenus ‘has re- 
mained a stranger’ (menein + xenos) to its readers.! It has been variously referred 
to as “Plato’s most confusing work,”? as “a worse puzzle to the reader than any 
other work of the Platonic corpus,”’ and simply as a “mystery.”* Likewise, the 
fact that the dialogue is strange or puzzling has even become somewhat of a 
topos among scholars working on the text; it is almost customary to begin writ- 
ing about the Menexenus by invoking the mysterious nature of the work, subse- 
quently explaining why the reading advanced in the article or book is the only 
one that does justice to the text and the challenges it raises.? 

Perhaps the most enigmatic feature of the dialogue is its anachronism. The 
Menexenus consists of a frame dialogue that discusses the genre of funeral ora- 
tory (2344-236d, 2494 -- 6) and a funeral oration that Socrates recites (236d - 
249c). One would expect that such an oration commemorates those who have 
fallen in the Peloponnesian War, given the lifetime of the historical Socrates. 
However, the oration of the Menexenus recounts recent events up until the 
Peace of Antalcidas of 387 BCE.° This leads to two glaring anachronisms: first, 
Socrates must deliver the speech post mortem, since he famously drinks the 
cup of hemlock in 399 BCE. And second, to make matters worse, the ghost-writer 


1 This etymology is suggested in Allison Greckol, A Commentary on Plato’s Menexenus (M.A. 
thesis. University of Alberta, 1999), 5n2. 

2 “die verwirrenste Schrift Platons.” Paul Friedländer, Platon, volume 2 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1964), 202. 

3 A.E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work (London: Methuen, 1960 [1926]), 41. 

4 Ernst Bloedow, “Aspasia and the ‘Mystery’ of the ‘Menexenus,’” Wiener Studien 9 (1975): 32. 
5 For instance, see the three authors quoted above as well as Christoph Eucken, “Die Doppel 
deutigkeit des platonischen Menexenos,” Hyperboreus 9 (2003): 44 55, and Charles Kahn (in 
this volume). 

6 387 BCE is thus the date post quem for the text. Traditionally, scholars have assumed that the 
dialogue was written shortly after this date. More recently, however, C.W. Müller and Ernst 
Heitsch have argued in favor of a later date by interpreting the Menexenus as a Platonic reply 
to Isocrates’ Panegyricus. C.W. Müller, “Platon und der Panegyrikos des Isokrates: Überlegungen 
zum Platonischen Menexenos,” Philologus 135 (1991):140 156, Ernst Heitsch, “Zur Datierung des 
Menexenos,” Philologus 152.2 (2008): 183 190. Tsitsiridis and Eucken have convincingly rejected 
such a view and so reaffirmed the orthodox view. Stavros Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos: Einlei 
tung, Text und Kommentar (Stuttgart and Leipzig: Teubner, 1998), 44 52. Christoph Eucken, “Der 
platonische Menexenos und der Panegyrikos des Isokrates,” Museum Helveticum 67.3 (2010): 131 
145. 
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of the funeral oration, Aspasia of Miletus (to whom Socrates attributes the 
speech), must have literally been a ghost, since she was almost certainly dead 
by 387 BCE.’ 

As a result of these anachronisms, as well as certain distortions of historic 
events recounted in the epitaphios logos and a Gorgianic rather than Platonic 
tone,® scholars in the 19% century commonly dismissed the Menexenus as inau- 
thentic or as the work of some Platonic impostor. Among the more interesting 
hypotheses, for instance, is the thesis that the dialogue was written by Plato’s 
brother Glaucon, who according to Diogenes Laertius (Lives 11.124) wrote a dia- 
logue entitled “Menexenus.”? Of course, such a thesis is very speculative. By con- 
trast, no ancient author doubted the Platonic authorship of the Menexenus.'® 
Furthermore, there is no real evidence for the view that the text is inauthentic 
except for the intuition of some scholars regarding the tone of the work, the man- 
ner of its presentation, and the supposed unworthiness of the content of the text 
from a Platonic perspective. It is perhaps therefore unsurprising that no one 
today seriously doubts that Plato wrote the text. Scholars have shown that the 
tone, the manner of presentation, and the content of the text can be made 
sense of; they have thus provided strong reasons against those who doubt au- 
thenticity on these grounds. Furthermore, it seems that in the end, given the an- 
cient Rezeptionsgeschichte of the Menexenus as a genuine work of Plato, the bur- 
den of proof is on the side of those who doubt and not on the side of those who 
claim that the dialogue is authentic.' 

Interestingly, the main point of contention in regard to the Menexenus today 
lies elsewhere: modern scholars recognized the dialogue as an authentic work of 
Plato at the price of declaring its content wholly ironic. Some of the ideas pre- 


7 Aspasia’s precise dates are unknown. However, with most scholars, it seems reasonable to as 
sume that she died around the time that Socrates did. On Aspasia in general, see Madeline M. 
Henry, Prisoner of History: Aspasia of Miletus and her Biographical Tradition (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1995) as well as Danielle Jouanna, Aspasie de Milet, egerie de Pericles (Paris: 
Fayard, 2005). On Aspasia in the Menexenus, see Jan Maximilian Robitzsch, “On Aspasia in Pla 
to’s Menexenus,” Phoenix, forthcoming. 

8 For a recent discussion of the way history is used in the dialogue, see Nickolas Pappas and 
Mark Zelcer, “Plato’s ‘Menexenus’ as a History That Falls Into Patterns,” Ancient Philosophy 33 
(2013):19 31. On the connection between the Menexenus and the Gorgias, see, for instance, Tho 
mas Kerch, “Plato’s ‘Menexenus’: A Paradigm of Rhetorical Flattery,” Polis 25.1 (2008): 94 114. 
9 Friederich Ueberweg, Untersuchung über die Echtheit und Zeitfolge Platonischer Schriften und 
über die Hauptmomente aus Plato’s Leben (Vienna: Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1861), 146. 

10 The ancient discussion is neatly summed up in Robert Clavaud, Le Menex£ne de Platon et la 
rhetorique de son temps (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1980), 17 35. 

11 On the question of authenticity, see Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 21 41. 
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sented in the text may very well have seemed too strange. In this vein, the dia- 
logue was often considered to be a parody or more simply one big joke. This 
amounts to saying that the text is devoid of philosophical significance. A striking 
feature of the serious versus ironic debate in regard to the Menexenus is that 
these concepts are often under-theorized. Regardless, though, such a dismissal 
of the text does not seem to do justice to the Menexenus as a whole. Why 
would a philosophically versed author like Plato write a dialogue that is a big 
joke? Accordingly, other scholars have rightly pushed back against such a read- 
ing and suggested that the dialogue is wholly serious. Likewise, however, such a 
reading may well miss the target in another way and not quite do justice to the 
parodic character of the dialogue.'* For instance, there seems to be something 
‘off’ in the text when Plato becomes Aspasia’s mouthpiece or Antiphon of Rham- 
nus, one of the most prominent rhetoricians of the time, is portrayed as a worse 
teacher of rhetoric than Aspasia (236a). To a first time reader, such comments 
must be a source of irritation, precisely because it is not quite clear how it should 
be taken up. Rather than trying to decide the matter, more recent scholarly con- 
tributions have consequently emphasized that the dialogue is to be read neither 
as wholly serious nor as wholly ironic, but rather as ‘playful’, that is, something 
between the two extremes." Be this as it may, it seems fair to say that at the be- 
ginning of the 215 century, the debate on what general reading of the Menexenus 
one should adopt is still wide open: a satisfactory and generally, or at least wide- 
ly, accepted account of how to understand the dialogue does not seem to be in 
sight and is very much a desideratum of future scholarship. 

Regardless of this scholarly disagreement and in the absence of a passe-part- 
out for the text as a whole, recent discussions of the Menexenus advance the con- 
versation by focusing on the philosophical content of the text and so the ideas 


12 For a conceptualization of ‘parody’ in regard to the Menexenus, see, for instance, Franco 
Trivigno, “The Rhetoric of Parody in Plato’s ‘Menexenus,’” Philosophy & Rhetoric 42.1 (2009): 
30 32. 

13 For an excellent overview, see Clavaud, Le Mönexene de Platon, 17 77. The reading that the 
dialogue is ‘playful’ is found in Stephen G. Salkever, “Socrates’ Aspasian Oration: The Play of 
Philosophy and Politics in Plato’s ‘Menexenus,’” American Political Science Review 87.1 (1993): 
134, and in Christopher Long, “Dancing Naked with Socrates: Pericles, Aspasia and Socrates 
at Play with Politics, Rhetoric and Philosophy,” Ancient Philosophy 23.1 (2003): 49. A similar 
kind of middle position seems to be intended by Trivigno as well as by Collins and Stauffer. Triv 
igno, “The Rhetoric of Parody.” Susan Collins and Devin Stauffer, “The Challenge of Plato’s ‘Me 
nexenus,’” Review of Politics 6.1 (1999): 85 115. Collins and Stauffer’s claim that only the most 
humorless reader could take Socrates’ assertion that he learned the funeral oration from Aspasia 
seriously (88) seems rather misleading from this perspective. After all, the fact that readers take 
Socrates’ claim in so many different ways is a confirmation of their thesis. 
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contained in the dialogue. As a result, our understanding of the funeral oration 
has progressed both in itself, and in regard to other Platonic dialogues and epi- 
taphioi logoi such as those attributed to Lysias and Pericles. The present volume 
stands in this tradition. It seeks to advance the discussion on the text (1) by doc- 
umenting the state of the debate at the beginning of the 21” century, (2) by taking 
up some classical points of contention, and (3) by turning to problems that have 
so far received only limited scholarly attention. The volume reunites nine contri- 
butions, seven of which were first presented at the Penn Ancient Workshop at 
the University of Pennsylvania in January 2014. One additional contribution 
was commissioned, and Charles Kahn’s seminal 1963 article on the dialogue is 
reprinted. The contributions vary in scope and in their approach to the text: 
they show en miniature the wealth of approaches to Plato and disagreements re- 
garding what a ‘correct’ reading should resemble. We hope that they will be an 
ideal starting point for anyone interested in studying the dialogue more closely, 
especially in view of the extensive bibliography on the Menexenus we have ap- 
pended. 

The papers in the volume can be sorted into five thematic clusters although 
they often have considerably more thematic overlap than the following classifi- 
cation suggests: (1) intertextual approaches to the Menexenus, (2) analyses of 
structure of the dialogue, (3) rhetoric, (4) parallels between the Laws and Menex- 
enus, and (5) social and political topics. 


1 Intertextual Approaches 


Charles Kahn’s seminal 1963 paper “Plato’s Funeral Oration: The Motive of the 
Menexenus” remains widely cited and represents the long dominant ‘historical’ 
intertextual approach to the Menexenus. Kahn sets the stage for any understand- 
ing of the dialogue by outlining five puzzles that any interpretation of the dia- 
logue must address, puzzles that subsequent papers of the volume also take 
up. In particular, he asks (1) why the funeral oration is attributed to Aspasia, 
(2) why there are such glaring anachronisms in the speech, (3) why history is dis- 
torted in the funeral oration the way it is, (4) why Plato wrote a funeral oration in 
the first place, and (5) why in subsequent years, the speech was regularly read.'* 
In his paper, Kahn answers these questions by examining the historical context 


14 The last question is not addressed by any of the papers united in this volume. However, see 
an article by Vössing for a current discussion. Konrad Vössing, “Wurde die Gefallenenrede des 
platonischen Menexenos im hellenistischen Athen jährlich vorgetragen (Cic. orat. 151)?” Historia 
56.2 (2007): 247 249. 
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of the dialogue’s creation, in particular the intertextual relations of the Menexe- 
nus with Pericles’s oration in Thucydides, Isocrates’ Panegyricus, and the funeral 
oration ascribed to Lysias. Kahn then concludes that the Menexenus is to be un- 
derstood as Plato’s “pamphlet” on current Athenian politics. 

In “Reading the Menexenus Intertextually”, Marc Zelcer explicitly takes up 
Kahn’s first question, that is, why Plato made Aspasia the author of Socrates’ 
speech. Zelcer agrees with Kahn that the figure of Aspasia establishes a link be- 
tween Pericles and Thucydides, but claims that a special explanation is needed 
to make sense of the fact that Plato claims that Aspasia is both the author of Peri- 
cles’ and Socrates’ oration. According to Zelcer, this special explanation consists 
in a specific kind of intertextuality that the dialogue exhibits. Drawing on the 
work of Mikhail Bakhtin, Zelcer argues that the two speeches should be read 
as part of a single, extended dialogue across time and space with two primary 
interlocutors: Pericles and Socrates. 


2 Analyses of Structure 


While the previous two papers addressed the historical context of the dialogue, 
the next paper addresses the structure of the dialogue and its relationship to 
other Platonic texts. In “On the Structure of the Menexenus”, Jeffrey Turner 
tries to make sense of Mitchell Miller’s remark that Platonic dialogues have a 
four-part structure, consisting of “(i) elicitation of a nonphilosopher’s claim to 
knowledge; (ii) refutation of that claim by the philosopher...; (iii) an attempt 
by the philosopher to offer another, ‘reorienting’ perspective on the discussion, 
thereby ‘setting the issues at hand in a new, more properly philosophical light’...; 
(iv) a return to or resumption of ‘the issues or difficulties or, even, the plane of 
discourse.’” At first sight, this structure does not seem to apply to the Menexenus 
since for the most part it does not seem to be dialectical as required by Miller’s 
schema. However, Turner shows in his contribution how the bulk of Socrates’ 
speech in the Menexenus first draws out and second refutes the standard Athe- 
nian attitude embodied in funeral orations as exemplified in Thucydides’ rendi- 
tion of Pericles’ funeral oration. Third, Turner lays out how Socrates offers the 
reorienting perspective of the unity of virtue and what Vlastos called the “sover- 
eignty of virtue.” Finally, Turner describes how Socrates returns, in the last part 
of his speech, and in his closing discussion with Menexenus, to the question of 
how a funeral speech should relate to Athens’ self-understanding and communal 
life, with this ‘reorienting’ perspective of the unity and sovereignty of virtue in 
view. As a result, on Turner’s reading, the dialogue becomes less puzzling - at 
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least in terms of form: it follows a conventional schema that readers are ac- 
quainted with from other texts. 


3 Rhetoric 


As a dialogue that for the most part consists of a funeral oration and that also 
controverts the very genre of funeral orations, the use and abuse of rhetoric is 
one of the major themes of the Menexenus. While previous discussions have 
often sought to produce a stance on rhetoric as good or bad from the complex 
interplay between the frame dialogue and the epitaphios logos Socrates recites, 
Nickolas Pappas’ “Improvisatory Rhetoric in the Menexenus” focuses on the or- 
atorical practice of autoschediazein (improvising) that plays a key role in the dia- 
logue. In the Menexenus, Socrates uses this word to describe the method of com- 
bining previously written elements with new material: Aspasia is said to have 
employed this method in composing the funeral speech Socrates later recites, 
borrowing portions of Pericles’ original speech. The oration in the Menexenus 
fills in the lacunae of its predecessor with extemporized improvements. Many 
of these pertain to the theme of training or learning. The result is a superior 
kind of philosophical rhetoric which can simultaneously serve as an instrument 
of pedagogy, as Pappas shows. 


4 Parallels between the Menexenus and 
the Laws 


After discussions of intertextuality, structure, and rhetoric in the Menexenus, the 
remaining papers of the volume deal with more specific topics in the dialogue. 
The papers by Brian Marrin and Harold Parker investigate the relationship be- 
tween the Laws and the Menexenus. In “The Rhetoric of Natural Law: Isogonia 
and Isonomia in Plato’s Menexenus”, Brian Marrin draws attention to Plato’s 
praise of the legal order of the Athenian polity as conforming to the egalitarian 
nature of the citizens of Athens. Focusing on the Laws, Marrin shows that Plato 
can be understood as employing a kind of natural law as the standard of polit- 
ical justice. The rhetorical appeal inherent in natural law, Marrin argues, led 
Plato to make use of itin such a curious and ironic dialogue as the Menexenus. 

“A Strange Migration from the Menexenus to the Laws”, Harold Parker con- 
trasts and analyzes two striking formulas, one from the Menexenus and the other 
from the Laws. According to the Menexenus, such was the extent of Persian 
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power that “the minds of all humankind were in bondage,” (240e) and according 
to the Laws, the Athenians at the time of their ancestral laws “lived in a kind of 
voluntary slavery to the laws” (700a). Both represent conditions of internalized 
domination although we are clearly meant to have a favorable attitude toward 
the latter and an unfavorable attitude toward the former. After analyzing each 
condition in connection with the other according to a common schema, Parker 
explores their implications for Plato’s normative psychology, freedom and slav- 
ery taken as absolute values in themselves, and the crucial functionality of mod- 
els in the guidance of that psychology. 


5 Social and Political Topics 


Three final papers of the volume deal with the relationship between politics and 
the Menexenus. In “Does the politeia feed its citizens? On ‘trophe’ in the Menex- 
enus”, Etienne Helmer examines the notion of nurture (trophe) in the dialogue. 
Helmer shows how usage of the term and its cognates in the Republic and States- 
man aligns with their usage in the Menexenus. This furnishes an example of how 
a certain socio-political doctrine in the Menexenus compares to other texts of the 
Platonic corpus. Helmer argues that the considerable doctrinal continuity be- 
tween Plato’s funeral oration and his other dialogues helps integrate the Menex- 
enus within the Platonic corpus. 

In “Athenians, Greeks, Barbarians: The Politics of Identity in the Menexe- 
nus”, Jan Maximilian Robitzsch takes up the problem of how the funeral oration 
categorizes peoples as Athenians, Greeks, and barbarians. Robitzsch argues that 
the categorization is incoherent, but that the distinction among peoples has im- 
portant consequences for practical politics: given a people’s nature, certain rela- 
tionships and interactions with other peoples are precluded from the very begin- 
ning. Finally, Robitzsch compares the way ethnic identity is portrayed in the 
Menexenus with the portrayal in other orators of the time as well as in other 
works from the Platonic corpus. In regard to the former, he points out that the 
funeral oration of the Menexenus is very similar to other speeches of the time 
in its ideas, but that it more rigorously calls for an exclusion of foreigners 
than other speeches do. In regard to the latter, he concludes that even if the Pla- 
tonic position on identity and foreigners is complex, there is much doctrinal con- 
tinuity between the funeral oration of the Menexenus and other works of Plato, 
especially the Republic. 

In the last paper of the volume, “‘Since we are two alone’: Profaning the Pa- 
trios Nomos with Socratic Paideia”, Clifford Robinson claims that Socrates’ ironic 
critique of the funeral oration in general and his delivery of Aspasia’s oration in 
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particular profane the civic institution: it at once appropriates and undermines 
the sacred authority of the custom of the patrios nomos of which the oration 
is part. By focusing upon the context created by Socrates’ chance encounter 
with Menexenus, Robinson argues that the dialogue addresses the ultimate ques- 
tion concerning Socrates’ life and death: whether his “paideia” and “philoso- 
phy” corrupt the youth, teaching them to neglect the city’s heroes in addition 
to its gods. The effect of Socrates’ profaned political rhetoric, then, is to entice 
Menexenus further away from politics and closer toward Socrates and the phil- 
osophical life. 


Charles H. Kahn 
Plato’s Funeral Oration: The Motive 
of the Menexenus 


The term riddle has no doubt been overused in classical scholarship; it sounds 
much more impressive to unravel a riddle than to solve a problem or interpret a 
text. But it would perhaps be no exaggeration to speak of the “riddle of the Me- 
nexenus,” for this little work is almost certainly the most enigmatic of all of Pla- 
to’s writings. In fact, the Menexenus presents us not with one puzzle, but with a 
whole series of them; and the reader cannot feel that he has fully understood 
Plato’s meaning until he has been able to find a satisfactory solution to each 
one.! 

The puzzles which must be solved are at least five in number: 

1. Why is the funeral oration which Socrates delivers ascribed by him to As- 
pasia, the mistress of Pericles? It is no solution to cite the precedent of Ae- 
schines’ dialogue named after her, as some scholars have done.? The fact that 
Aspasia had played a role as rhetorician in a work of Aeschines’ is not a suffi- 
cient reason why she should do so in one of Plato’s. 

2. Why the glaring anachronism? As Dodds says in his introduction to the 
Gorgias: 


The Menexenus is unique among the dialogues in containing, thanks to a deliberate and 
fantastic anachronism, direct and uncontrovertible evidence of its date. Since “Aspasia’s” 
oration carries the history of Athens down to the King’s Peace, it cannot have been com 


[Charles Kahn’s article originally appeared in Classical Philology 58.4 (1963): 220 - 234. It is re- 
printed here in its original form. — The editors.] 


1 The following works are referred to by the author’s name alone: M. Pohlenz, Aus Platos Wer 
dezeit (Berlin, 1913); N. Scholl, Der platonische “Menexenos” (Rome, 1959); L. Meridier, the Bude 
edition of the Menexenus in Platon, Tome V (Paris, 1931). 

I would like to express my gratitude to Professor Harold Cherniss for his critical reading of 

my manuscript. I have profited from his comments at more points than one. No doubt there is 
still much here from which he would dissent: he would certainly not endorse my use of the sev 
enth Epistle as a genuine work of Plato. 
2 Pohlenz, pp. 260 62; Wilamowitz, Platon II, 143. Cf. H. Dittmar, Aischines von Sphettos (“Phi 
lol. Unters.,” XXI [Berlin, 1912]), pp. 18ff. I do not mean to deny that Plato may be indebted to 
Aeschines for this view of Aspasia as “sharpening Pericles’ tongue with Gorgias for a whet 
stone” (Frag. 24, Dittmar). 
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posed before 386; and since it stops there, it is unlikely to have been composed very much 
later.? 


The anachronism is, of course, compound: Socrates is made to recite a speech 
mentioning historical events that occurred thirteen years after his death, while 
the supposed authoress of the speech had presumably been dead even longer. 
(Aspasia had a son by Pericles who was old enough to be a general at Arginusae 
in 406.) 

3. Why the systematic distortion of Athenian history? (We will consider spe- 
cific examples later.) 

4. Why did Plato write a funeral oration in the first place? 

5. If (as Socrates says) the speech is a playful joke, or (as most modern schol- 
ars believe) it is a parody or satire of contemporary rhetoric, why was it later 
taken so seriously as to be read annually on the occasion of the public funeral 
ceremony? I suggest that, to be acceptable, an interpretation of the Menexenus 
must offer a solution to all five of these questions” in terms of some general pur- 
pose for the dialogue which may reasonably be assigned to the author of the Gor- 
gias and the Republic, since there is no doubt that the work is by Plato. The in- 
terpretation which I offer does not pretend to be original at every point, since 
some of the riddles of the Menexenus have indeed been guessed by one or 
more modern critics; but the solutions have generally gone unnoticed, and 
there is apparently no single treatment which contains them all.? 

Let us begin with the problem of Aspasia. Socrates’ speech is supposed to 
have been composed by her “in part extemporaneously, but in part,” says Soc- 
rates, “she glued together the leftovers from the funeral oration which, 
I think, she had previously composed for Pericles to deliver” (2360). Thus the 
mention of Aspasia clearly serves to establish a connection between our speech 
and the famous Periclean funeral oration. The question is, does Plato have in 
mind the historical speech actually delivered by Pericles, or does he mean 


3 E. R. Dodds, Plato: “Gorgias” (Oxford, 1959), p. 24. Similarly, Meridier, p. 82. 

4 Or, strictly speaking, to the first four, since the later Athenian attitude to the Menexenus might 
be considered as a separate problem, extrinsic to the dialogue itself. However, every commen 
tator on the Menexenus is in the end obliged to reckon with Cicero’s statement (Orat. 151): 
(Like Thucydides, Plato permits hiatus) “nec solum in iis sermonibus, qui διάλογοι dicuntur,... 
sed in populari oratione qua mos est Athenis laudari in contione eos qui sint in proeliis inter 
fecti; quae sic probata est ut eam quotannis, ut scis, illo die recitari necesse sit.” 

5 Among the older treatments of the Menexenus I have learned most from Pohlenz. Scholl’s 
study came into my hands only after my own manuscript was complete; there is a large measure 
of agreement between us concerning Plato’s relationship to Thucydides. (See n. 12 below.) 
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what we mean by Pericles’ Funeral Oration, namely the relevant chapters in Thu- 
cydides’ second book? The question is a crucial one because if Plato is referring 
to a speech actually delivered in the winter of 430 B.C., or another one some ten 
years earlier after the Samian War, we are obliged to speculate about the con- 
tents of a lost speech, and such speculation is likely to be idle. But if Plato is 
referring to Thucydides’ version of the speech, we can interpret him on the 
firm basis of an extant text. 

Since Plato never refers to Thucydides by name, there was for a long time a 
tendency, reinforced by the authority of Wilamowitz, to assume that Plato had 
never read the work of the greatest Athenian prose writer of the previous century. 
Despite its recent reaffirmation by Mme de Romilly,® this view has, I think, been 
losing ground, largely because of its intrinsic improbability. A careful reading of 
the Menexenus, as well as of the prehistory in Laws 3, should suffice to show that 
the older view is not only improbable but incompatible with the facts.’ It can be 
shown from the text of our dialogue that when Plato refers here to Pericles’ Fu- 
neral Oration he means exactly what we mean, namely, the passage in Thucy- 
dides. The first indication of this is in the very mention of Aspasia. Socrates re- 
marks at this point that it would be no wonder if he, who has been trained in 
rhetoric by Aspasia and in music by Connus, should make a good public speak- 
er, since “even someone with a worse education, trained in music by Lampros 
and in rhetoric by Antiphon of Rhamnus, is capable of gaining high esteem 
for his praise of Athenians in the presence of other Athenians” (2368). 

Now this famous pupil of Antiphon is not Pericles. Who is he? There can 
hardly be any doubt. We are at liberty to disbelieve Marcellinus’ statement 
(Vit. Thuc. 22) that the historian studied philosophy with Anaxagoras and rhet- 
oric with Antiphon. But if the biographical fact is uncertain, the extraordinary 
praise of Antiphon’s character and eloquence expressed by Thucydides in the 


6 Thucydide et l’imperialisme athenien (Paris, 1947), p. 304. 

7 See Pohlenz, pp. 247 55 for a number of possible echoes of Thucydides in the Menexenus, 
Republic, and Laws. For Pohlenz, the most decisive parallel is that between εὐτραπελίας τε 
καὶ χαριεντισμοῦ ἐμπίμπλανται at Rep. 563 A (in the description of Athenian democracy) and 
μετὰ χαρίτων... εὐτραπέλως in the Funeral Oration (2.41.1); it exactly matches the echo of παράδ 
eıyna (2.311) in the “motley aggregate of napadeiynata” at Rep. 5574. (See Adam’s comment ad 
loc., cited by Pohlenz, p. 249.) For the parallels in Laws 3, see R. Weil, L’“Archeologie” de Platon 
(Paris, 1959), esp. pp. 63 73, though Weil needlessly mentions the possibility of an “indirect” 
influence of Thucydides (and Herodotus) on Plato. The two most recent interpreters of the Me 
nexenus (Scholl and Miss von Loewenclau) both assume that Plato knows Thucydides’ work. In 
this they agree with one of the oldest commentators, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who says that 
Plato composed the Menexenus ὡς μὲν ἐμοὶ Θουκυδίδην παραμιμούμενος Dem. 23). 
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pages of his history (8.68) would suffice to justify Plato’s reference to him as a 
disciple. 

I think we must take this mention of a pupil of Antiphon, together with the 
immediately following reference to Pericles’ funeral oration, as a clear indication 
of the direction in which Plato would have us look. As Miss von Loewenclau says 
in her recent dissertation on the Menexenus,® behind the figure of Pericles must 
stand Thucydides, and Plato’s primary motive in introducing Aspasia is precisely 
to establish this relationship to Pericles and Thucydides, and to establish it in 
mocking and derogatory fashion. 

This indirect reference to Thucydides’ work can be more directly confirmed 
by the textual parallels between the Menexenus and the Periclean funeral ora- 
tion, some of which are noted in the commentaries to Thucydides. Gomme right- 
ly remarks that in some cases the parallel may represent a commonplace of the 
genre. But there are at least two points where the resemblance must be intention- 
al on Plato’s part. 

Both speeches begin with the antithesis of word and deed, logos and ergon. 
The figure is banal, and its mere appearance at the beginning of each speech 
would prove nothing. But there is a close and significant relationship between 
the two authors’ use of the antithesis. In both cases the logos in question is, 
of course, the funeral oration; and in both cases the contrasting ἔργῳ is used 
twice: first, for the ceremonious act of public burial and, secondly, for the 
brave deeds of the dead warriors (Thuc. 2.35.1; Men. 236d-e). Furthermore, in 
both cases the speaker emphasizes the fact that not only the burial rite but 
also the oration itself is prescribed by a law (or custom, nomos) which the speak- 
er must respect.? There is nothing really comparable in the other extant funeral 
orations. Both the Epitaphios of Hyperides and that ascribed to Lysias make use 
of the antithesis between the logos of the orator and the erga of the fallen, but 
neither one contains a reference to the erga of public burial rites or to the nomos 
which prescribes the speech.'® 


8 Ilse von Loewenclau, Der platonische “Menexenos” (Stuttgart, 1961), p. 34. 

9 Thuc. 2. 35. 1: τὸν προσθέντα τῷ νόμῶ τὸν λόγον τόνδε, 35.3: χρὴ καὶ ἐμὲ ἑπόμενον τῷ νόμῶ 
πειρᾶσυαο; Menex. 2364 e: λόγῳ δὲ δὴ τὸν λειπόμενον κόσμον ὅ τε νόμος προστάττει ἀποδοῦ 
ναι τοῖς ἀνδράσιν καὶ χρή. The emphatic ἔργῳ μέν with which the Menexenus opens sounds like 
an echo of Thuc. 2.35.1: ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν ἔργῳ γενομένων ἔργῳ Kal δηλοῦσθαι τὰς τιμάς. 

10 Lysias Epit. 2; Hyperides Epit. 2. Neither orator makes use of the antithesis as Plato and Thu 
cydides do, to define the starting point of their speech. Although (as Professor Cherniss reminds 
me) Lysias does refer to the official character of the speech, it is not, as in the case of Plato and 
Thucydides, in order to stress its legal connection with the ritual acts of commemoration, but 
rather to emphasize how little time is given to the speaker to make his preparation: ἡ πόλις... 
ἐξ ὀλίγου τὴν πρόσταξιν ποιεῖσθαι. What Thucydides, Plato, Lysias, and Hyperides have in com 
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Only Plato and Thucydides begin their oration with this double antithesis 
and with the concomitant reference to the requirements of the nomos. I do not 
see why anyone should doubt that this is one of the leftovers from Pericles’ 
speech which Aspasia has put into her new collage. But it is interesting to 
note that Plato echoes the Thucydidean figure here only to make the precisely 
opposite point: whereas Pericles regretted the custom of including a speech in 
the ceremony, Plato’s speaker emphatically affirms the wisdom of the traditional 
oration. Thus he does, in effect, what Pericles says most speakers do. But Plato’s 
motive is scarcely (as Gomme suggests) “to make his epitaphios as trite as that 
of Pericles was distinguished.”" If, as I believe, the contrast is intentional, it 
serves to emphasize at the very beginning of Plato’s own funeral oration the po- 
lemical relationship which links it to the Periclean speech - a relationship 
whose animosity has been urbanely, but distinctly, expressed by the ascription 
of both speeches to Aspasia, as well as by the ironical remarks about the effect 
of most funeral orations on Socrates, which make him feel “taller and nobler and 
finer” for at least three days, so that it is only on the fourth or fifth day that the 
agreeable sensation leaves him, that he comes back to himself and perceives 
where on earth he really is (235b-c). 

The second parallel to the Thucydidean speech is a good deal more signifi- 
cant. It lies in the stress placed upon the paideia and politeia of Athens and in 
the very words which describe the Athenian constitution. “One man calls it a de- 
mocracy,” says Plato, “another calls it something else, but in truth it is an aris- 
tocracy with the approval of the multitude” (238c-d). Now the Thucydidean 
Pericles had also said that the constitution of Athens “is called a democracy” 
using the same verb καλεῖν (2.311). But the truest Thucydidean parallel is not 
in the funeral oration at all but in the historian’s own judgment on the govern- 
ment of Athens under Pericles: “in name it was a democracy, in fact it was rule 
by the chief citizen” (2.65.10). So Plato says that whatever one may call this con- 
stitution, it is really rule by the best men with the approval of the many. Again 
the echo is clear, and since these words are not found in a speech but in the com- 
ment of the historian they show that what Plato has in mind is not some lost ora- 
tion of Pericles (delivered before his own birth), but the (perhaps recently) pub- 
lished work of Thucydides himself." 


mon is no doubt a topos; but the parallel between Plato and Thucydides involves something 
much more specific. That this parallel is intentional on Plato’s part has often been maintained, 
most recently by Scholl and Miss von Loewenclau. 

11 See Gomme’s comment on Thuc. 2. 35. 1. 

12 For other possible echoes of the Funeral Oration in the Menexenus, see the development of 
the Ἑλλάδος motif at 240d5, 240c, with the comments of Scholl, pp. 45f. and passim. 
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I do not think that the whole of the Menexenus can be interpreted as an at- 
tack on Thucydides, or as a parody of his funeral oration. In fact, Iam not sure 
that Plato’s speech is accurately described either as a parody, a caricature, or a 
satire of its more famous predecessor. But that there is a relationship, that this 
relationship is antagonistic, and that the antagonism centers on the figure of 
Pericles - so much, I think, is clear. 

If we consider for a moment the judgment on imperial Athens which Plato 
had expressed a few years earlier in the Gorgias, we can realize how inevitable 
it was that Plato and Thucydides should disagree - and disagree profoundly - in 
their appreciation of Pericles. In fact, it is hardly possible to imagine two views 
more diametrically opposed to one another. If Thucydides’ admiration for the 
Periclean empire, and for the Olympian figure who presided over its destinies, 
stops this side of idolatry, it does not stop short of it by much. The greatness 
of Athens, expressed concretely in the naval and military power by which “we 
have forced every land and sea to become accessible to our daring” (2.41.4), 
the political power embodied in a rule “over more Greeks than any other 
Greek state has ruled” (2.64.3) -- this constitutes the solid foundation of that 
grandeur which the Athenians are urged to behold daily, until they become pas- 
sionate lovers (erastai) of the city and its power (2.43.1). This is the love which 
makes life worth living and worth sacrificing in the eyes of the Thucydidean Peri- 
cles. Plato’s Gorgias, on the other hand, is essentially a frontal attack on this very 
concept of power and greatness in the name of Socratic arete. In place of the Per- 
iclean ideal of empire and naval power Plato sets up the competing ideal of 
moral integrity in which courage must be combined with justice, piety, temper- 
ance, and wisdom - the knowledge of what is really good for the individual and 
for the city - in order to be called “excellence,” and in order to be really advanta- 
geous (sumpheron) at all. Pericles is named among the great imperialists of both 
parties, together with Themistocles, Cimon, and Miltiades, as a mere flatterer of 
the popular appetites with no knowledge of the art of true statesmanship. Such 
politicians are like the pastry cooks, says Plato, who merely please their custom- 
ers, not like the doctors and gymnastic trainers, who give them a healthy body. 
So these politicians “have given the people a feast of what they wanted. And 
men say they have made the city great, but do not perceive that it is swollen 
and festering because of these leaders in the past. For they have filled the city 
with ports and docks and walls and tribute and rubbish of that sort, without 
self-control (sophrosyne) and without justice. When the city’s illness declares it- 
self, the current advisers will be blamed, but they will praise Themistocles and 
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Cimon and Pericles, the guilty ones who are responsible for their misfortune” 
(518e - 519b)."? 

I do not think that the Gorgias is directed against Thucydides. Plato is attack- 
ing the factual tendencies of Athenian politics, not their literary presentation. 
But whether or not he has Thucydides’ work in mind, the passage just quoted 
accurately describes Thucydides’ own attitude. He does blame the successors 
of Pericles for the downfall of Athens at the very moment when he praises the 
foresight and policy of the master (2.65). The consummate artistry of Thucydides’ 
work makes him appear to speak with the impersonal voice of History itself, at 
least in the view of many modern historians and commentators. But there must 
have been some educated Athenians who, like Aristophanes, judged the Peri- 
clean empire and the Periclean war quite differently. Socrates must have done 
so, though that did not keep him from fighting at Potidaea and Delium; and 
Plato certainly judged it otherwise, though that did not make him a disloyal 
Athenian. The idealization of primitive Athens in the Timaeus and the Critias 
shows what his real feelings were toward his native city, as does the fact that 
in the Laws Plato himself speaks as “an Athenian” and that in the seventh Epis- 
tle he defends by his own example the good name of Athens against the shame 
which might attach to it in Sicily because of the murder of Dion by two men of 
Athens: “For I say that he too was an Athenian [namely, Plato himself] who did 
not betray Dion, although he might have obtained money and great honors by 
doing so.”'* 

But if Plato’s loyalty to Athens was sincere and unshakable, his condemna- 
tion of her naval empire and of its concomitant, the extreme democracy, was 
also outspoken and unyielding. The Critias itself ends with a reassertion of 
this negative judgment on Periclean Athens, in the form of an imaginary decline 
of the citizens of Atlantis: “Being unable to bear their fortune, they became un- 
seemly, and to him who had an eye to see they grew visibly debased, since they 
were losing the fairest of their precious gifts [namely, virtue], but to those who 
were incapable of seeing a true life of happiness, they appeared most glorious 
and blessed at the very time when they were filled with unjust greed and 
power.”’’ From Plato’s point of view, Thucydides is certainly one of those who 


13 Paradoxically, Mme de Romilly, who denies Plato all knowledge of Thucydides’ work, accu 
rately notes this opposition between their views (op. cit., pp. 301 3), while Pohlenz, who did 
more than anyone else to show that Plato knows and refers to Thucydides, refuses to see any 
real opposition between them (p. 251). 

14 Ep. 7. 3340. Cf. 3364: “Do not hesitate to invite men from Athens to recolonize Sicily, for there 
too there are men who excel all others in arete.” 

15 Critias 121b, after Jowett. 
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is “unable to see a true life of happiness,” since he believes that the Athenians 
were most glorious and blessed at the moment when they were filled with greed 
and power — when, in Pericles’ words, they held an empire “like a tyranny, which 
is thought to be unjust to take, but dangerous to let go.”"* 

To return to the Menexenus. We have explained the unfriendly attitude to the 
Periclean speech which its ascription to Aspasia is designed to establish. In 386 
B.C., when the publication of Thucydides’ work was perhaps an event of the re- 
cent past, the History in general and the funeral oration in particular would im- 
mediately be recognized by Plato for what they are: the most effective possible 
presentation of a view of the Periclean empire directly opposed to his own." 
Plato is not interested in parodying the Thucydidean oration, but in answering 
it. He would certainly have realized that a work of this magnitude cannot be un- 
dermined by caricature, and in any case the question was too weighty to be treat- 
ed by simple mockery. He had stated his own view of fifth-century Athens neg- 
atively, and at great length, in the Gorgias. In the Menexenus he sets out to do it 
more briefly and in positive fashion: by praising Athens as she should be praised. 

This brings us to the second puzzle we mentioned at the beginning: the 
major departures from historical accuracy in Plato’s speech. The minor misstate- 
ments of fact in the Menexenus call for no comment: the Athenian public did not 
expect a high level of accuracy; the orator relied upon his memory and was al- 
ways ready to simplify a narrative for the sake of vividness or of higher praise. 
For example, Plato ignores the role of the Plataeans at Marathon and states 
that no Greek city offered to send aid except Sparta. Such inaccuracies have 
been qualified as “flagrant lies” and seen as clear proof of satirical intent.'® 
However, no one claims that Isocrates’ Panegyricus is a satire on rhetoric, despite 
the fact that his account of Marathon is even more shockingly inaccurate: The 
Spartans are said to have ignored everything else and rushed off to defend Attica 


16 Thuc. 2.63.2. 

17 If we are correct in referring εὐδοκιμεῖν at Menex. 2366 to Thucydides, the funeral oration 
had immediately achieved in Athens the pre eminent position which it has never lost. Its pro 
found influence can be traced a few years later in Isocrates’ Panegyricus; and there are, I sug 
gest, echoes of it in the Lysian Epitaphios: cf. οὔτε γὰρ γῆς ἄπεοροι οὔτε θαλλάττης οὐδεμιᾶς. 
Πανταχῇ δὲ... οἵ τὰ αὑτῶν πενθοῦντες κακὰ τὰς τοῦτων ἀρετὰς ὑμνοῦσι (Epit. 2) with Thuc. 
2.41.4: πᾶσαν μὲν θάλλασσαν καὶ γῆν ἐσβατὸν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ τόλμῃ... πανταχοῦ δὲ μνημεῖα 
κακῶν τε κἀγαθῶν ἀίδια ξυγκαταοικίσαντες. Here and elsewhere, scholars are perhaps too 
ready to write off as a topos a detailed parallel which is more naturally interpreted as a case 
of direct literary influence. (If, as will be suggested below, the Lysian Epitaphios belongs in 
393 391, these echoes would probably provide the earliest evidence for public knowledge of 
Thucydides’ work.) 

18 Meridier, p. 64. 
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as if it were their own land, whereas Herodotus tells us they waited for the new 
moon before departing; Isocrates claims the Athenians won their victory the 
same day that the Persians landed, whereas Herodotus says they waited several 
days before attacking.'?” Similar misstatements of fact in the Menexenus only 
show that it is a funeral oration, and not a work of historical research. It is 
not in such details but in the larger distortions that a conscious intent must 
be looked for. 

Now there are at least three major distortions in this speech which require 
some explanation. They are (1) the description of the Athenian constitution as 
an aristocracy; (2) the total omission of any reference to the fifth-century empire; 
and (3) the insistence on Athenian hostility to Persia in connection with the Cor- 
inthian War, in which Athens was actually leagued with Persia against Sparta. 

We may begin with Plato’s omission of the Periclean empire, since the rea- 
son is obvious. It would be tasteless and improper to attack the Athenian past in 
a funeral oration. This was traditionally an occasion for praise; and since, as 
every reader of the Gorgias knows, Plato had no praise for the empire, he can 
only pass it over in silence. Hence the wars with Sparta and her allies are due 
to their jealousy of the honor which Athens has won and their ingratitude at 
her good deeds; the battle of Tanagra was fought “for the freedom of Boeotia,” 
the Sicilian expedition was sent “for the freedom of Leontini” (2428 -- 2438). To 
what extent these euphemisms are meant to produce a satirical effect, Iam un- 
able to say. The contrast with the Thucydidean account of fifth-century Machtpo- 
litik is clear and probably calculated, but the intention is perhaps less one of 
mockery than of exhortation. These noble motives, even if insincere, were prob- 
ably pleaded at the time; and in any case they are the only ones worthy of Ath- 
ens, since they are the only ones compatible with true arete. Hence they alone 
can find a place in a Platonic oration. For the Gorgias defines true rhetoric as 
the art of changing the desires of the citizens in accord with what is right and 
good, in order to make them better men (517b). If the Menexenus is an exercise 
in Platonic rhetoric, the liberty it takes with history must be designed not to hold 
the past and its admirers up to ridicule, but to exhort men of the present to be 
worthy of this nobler version of their history.” 


19 Paneg. 86 87; Hdt. 6. 106. 3, 110. Pohlenz (p. 285) points out that Plato ignores the Plataeans 
again in Laws 698d. 

20 This positive motivation does not exclude the possibility rather, the certainty of parody 
in the use of such euphemisms. Cf. Lysias Epit. 68, and see below, n. 35. In some cases the point 
of the parody may be lost on us. For example, Iam unable to see why Plato refers to the victims 
of Arginusae as having won “not only that sea battle, but the rest of the war as well” (243d). My 
friend Warman Welliver suggests that this is a hit at the Thucydidean (Periclean) insistence on 
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This protreptic tendency of the Menexenus seems to me even clearer in an- 
other major distortion of historical reality: the description of Athens as an aris- 
tocracy in which the people assign office and government “to those who on each 
occasion are thought to be the best men” (τοῖς ἀεὶ δόξασιν ἀρίστοις εἶναι 2384); 
their equality of rights (isonomia) means that “they yield to one another on no 
other grounds than a reputation (doxa) for virtue and wisdom” (239a). The re- 
peated use of δοκεῖν in this passage on the constitution is clearly intentional 
and has been interpreted as evidence of the sly insincerity of Plato’s praise.”' 
But the theory of rhetoric expounded in the Gorgias is a better clue to Plato’s in- 
tention than modern suspicions of satire or caricature. Plato does play with Thu- 
cydides’ formulas here, but the intended effect is not primarily comic. That is 
clear from Plato’s principle of selection: he has chosen just those features of 
the Athenian constitution which point, or can be twisted a bit in order to 
point, in the direction of Plato’s own political aspirations. (Hence his mention 
of the fact that there are still magistrates called “kings” in Athens. Hence the 
omission of the lot and his presentation of the choice of magistrates as if it 
were entirely by election according to merit.) I do not see that this can be under- 
stood as parody, but only as tendentious protreptic.”” The emphasis on dokein 
points to the defect (from a Platonic point of view) of even the best features of 
the Athenian constitution; even where election is according to merit (e.g., for 
the generals), it is those who are thought best by the populace, not those who 
are truly best, who rule. 

This description of the constitution, like the whitewashed account of the Pe- 
loponnesian wars, is of course ironical. But the irony is in a real sense Socratic: 
not in its form, for Socrates was no orator, but in its purpose. The irony is de- 
signed to nudge the Athenian reader out of his complacent self-admiration, to 
put him in a more critical state of mind, by offering him a glimpse of Socratic 
arete; in other words, by asking him (indirectly) to consider for a moment 
what the true excellence is which really fits men to rule. 

The third major discrepancy in the historical sketch of the Menexenus is the 
emphasis placed on Athenian hostility to the Persians in connection with the 


Athens’ invincibility in naval warfare. See his Questions of Intent (Indianapolis, 1961), p. 31 with 
n. 108. 

21 Dodds, Gorgias, p. 24, n. 2. Similarly, Pohlenz (pp. 246f.) reads this as “blutige Satire,” but I 
think he has been misled by the tone of the Republic passage (558c) which he analyzes in the 
same context. 

22 Scholl (pp. 34f.) speaks in this connection of Plato’s pedagogical intention and rightly 
claims that the Menexenus as a whole must aim at some “erzieherischen Einfluss” (p. 59; cf. 
pp. 50 51). 
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Corinthian War — a war in which the Persian fleet was commanded by an Athe- 
nian admiral, and the terms of peace were dictated by the King himself. Here the 
question of historical misstatement is inseparable from the next puzzle on our 
list, the blatant anachronism of mentioning the peace of 386 in a speech ascri- 
bed to Socrates and Aspasia. At this point it becomes clear that the speech can 
no longer be interpreted by reference to the judgment on fifth-century Athens. 
This issue, which we may call the Periclean question, provides the point from 
which the funeral oration begins and one of the implicit themes throughout 
the first portion of the speech. But when Plato passes beyond the debacle of 
404-403 and surveys the events of his own time (that is, from section 244d to 
246a), Pericles and Thucydides and the lost empire all cease to be relevant. 
The question now is not one of bygone history but of Athenian policy in the pre- 
ceding eight to ten years, and of the moral and political choices confronting Ath- 
ens in 386 B.C. It is here, and in the immediately following address of the dead 
warriors to their sons, that Plato speaks most vividly and directly to his fellow 
citizens; and it is here, I suggest, that the real meaning of the speech must be 
found. The Menexenus will then be seen essentially as an almost Demosthenic 
appeal to the Athenians of 386 to prove themselves worthy of the noblest tradi- 
tions of their city. Plato does not shrink before the anachronistic reference, since 
without it the appeal could not be clearly addressed to his contemporaries. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that the anachronistic reference to the treaty 
of 386, even more than the echoes of Thucydides and the satirical mention of 
Pericles, gives the key to the entire speech. 

Plato’s appeal to his fellow citizens consists of two parts: one indirect, in the 
narrative of the Corinthian War; the second direct, in the message from the dead 
fathers. The first section is the bitterest of the entire work: the irony thickens here 
and verges on sarcasm; even the words of praise ring out like a reproach. The 
reason is perfectly simple. In the course of the Corinthian War, Athens has not 
only leagued herself with her traditional enemies, Thebes and Corinth, but, by 
helping to destroy the Spartan fleet in the battle of Cnidus, had assisted the Per- 
sian king in regaining control over the Greeks of Asia Minor. The treaty of 386, 
dictated by the king, recognizes his sovereignty over both Ionia and Cyprus. 
The fifth-century achievements of Athens against Persia are completely undone, 
and were not to be restored for fifty years. Now the Ionian cities were said to be 
Athens’ own colonies; while Evagoras, the king of Cyprus, had been granted 
Athenian citizenship. By the terms of the treaty, both are surrendered to Persian 
rule. How did Athens come to participate in such a shameful war and such a 
shameful peace? Primarily in order to revenge herself on Sparta, to rebuild her 
walls, and to regain a pitiful semblance of her former naval power. 
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We can easily imagine what Plato, and what every Athenian of any spirit, 
must have thought of the terms of the King’s Peace. We have only to look at Iso- 
crates’ Panegyricus, published six years later. The treaty is such, says Isocrates, 
that “the Greek cities which are liberated are grateful to the King, believing that 
their autonomy comes from him, while those which are surrendered to the Per- 
sians blame first of all the Spartans and then all the others who have a share in 
the peace, believing that they are forced by them to be slaves. Should we not re- 
nounce an agreement which leads men to believe that the Barbarian cares for 
Greece and is guardian of the peace, but that some of us inflict harm and outrage 
upon her? ... We may rightly accuse the ambassadors who negotiated this peace, 
since, although commissioned by the Greeks, they made the treaty in the inter- 
ests of the Barbarian” (Paneg. 175 -- 77). The opinion of Isocrates in 380 had been 
the opinion of most Athenians twelve years earlier, in 392, when Andocides and 
his fellow ambassadors had in fact been accused and banished (or, in another 
version, condemned to death) for proposing essentially the same terms of 
peace before the popular assembly. If in the meantime these conditions had fi- 
nally been accepted by Athens, that was only because in the winter of 387-386 
the Spartan fleet with Persian support had succeeded in cutting off Athenian 
food supplies from the Black Sea.”? 

It is with this in mind that we must read Plato’s account of the Corinthian 
War. He begins with the same technique used in describing the Greek wars of 
the fifth century; the noblest possible motives are ascribed to Athens in each 
case. The outstanding Greek cities and, most marvelous of all, the King of Persia 
had need of Athens to free them from Spartan domination (244d). The only trait 
for which the city might be blamed is her tendency to show too much pity and 
too ready assistance to the weaker party. Hence she came to the aid of Argos, 
Thebes, and Corinth, but out of respect for the memory of the Persian War she did 
not dare to defend the King publicly, but permitted exiles and volunteers (like 
Conon) to do so with success (245a). Once the Spartans were driven from the 
sea (after Cnidos) the King wished to renounce the alliance and requested that 
the Greek cities of Asia be given to him so that, when his Greek allies refused, 
he would have a pretext for breaking the alliance. He was mistaken in the 
other Greeks: if he paid them enough, they were willing to accept his terms. 
Only Athens refused to surrender the Ionians and ratify the treaty (2450 -c). 

This account of the unsuccessful negotiations of 392, if tendentious, is at 
least accurate as far as Athens herself is concerned. But this mention of her re- 


23 See G. Glotz and R. Cohen, Histoire grecque, III (Paris, 1936), 98; H. Bengtson, Griechische 
Geschichte (Munich, 1960), pp. 262 64. 
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fusal of 392 only serves to throw her acceptance of 386 into sharper light. And 
the implicit reproach is reinforced by extravagant praise of the Athenians for 
their earlier refusal: “Such, indeed, is the noble, free, stable, and sound charac- 
ter of the city, by nature hostile to the barbarian, because we are purely Greek, 
with no barbarian admixture” (245c). At this point Plato reverts to the theme of 
the autochthonous origin of the Athenians which he emphasized at the begin- 
ning of the speech: there are no foreigners among us, merely Greeks by law; 
we are all Greeks by birth, and “hence a pure hatred of any other breed is deeply 
instilled in the city.” The proud racial boast of the average Athenian is thus in- 
voked to blacken even further their recent treaty with the Barbarian and, to drive 
the point home, the glory of their previous rejection is mentioned once more: 
“And so we were isolated again by our refusal to commit a shameful and unholy 
deed by surrendering Greeks to Barbarians” (245d-e). 

Plato has made his point. He can now gloss over the actual conclusion of the 
war without referring to the dishonorable terms, and with only a parting refer- 
ence to the valor of these dead soldiers “who freed the King” from the Spartan 
menace,?” when their death night have served to free Greeks instead. The peace 
of 386 has been condemned indirectly, by ostentatious honor paid to the earlier 
rejection, just as the Athenian empire is condemned indirectly, by Plato’s de- 
scription of the Spartan hegemony as an “enslavement” of the other Greeks.” 

If one asks why Plato should have put his condemnation in such indirect 
form, more than one explanation is possible. The easiest, if not the most satis- 
factory, answer would be that Plato, writing immediately after the event, felt 
popular sentiment to be too violent for an open attack on the treaty, such as Iso- 
crates could make six years later. Furthermore, the indirectness of this speech 
must somehow be related to the general deviousness of expression and curious 
reluctance to speak in his own name which characterizes nearly all of Plato’s lit- 
erary work. But perhaps the simplest and most relevant explanation of the indi- 
rectness of the Menexenus is that an outright attack upon a recently ratified trea- 
ty would be flatly incompatible with the forms of a public eulogy.?‘ 


24 Mexen. 246a, probably prepared by the words ὑπὲρ Περσῶν ἐπολέμει at 245b2, where the 
MSS have ὑπὲρ Παρίων. Pohlenz (p. 290) plausibly suggests that the traditional (but apparently 
meaningless) reading is due to an “emendation” practiced at the time when the Menexenus be 

came an official speech. 

25 244d1. So the recent Athenian reliance on Persian subsidies is condemned by the violent at 

tack on the Peloponnesians for their similar conduct in the previous war (243b). 

26 On this Professor Cherniss remarks: “The obvious ease with which a bad record can be made 
to sound good makes the praise a more bitter condemnation than any direct attack would be... 
The real point is that Plato has deliberately chosen to write within this form. The ’indirectness’ of 
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The funereal character of the speech is taken quite seriously in its closing 
sections, so seriously that we must assume that it was written in close connec- 
tion with the actual burial at the end of the war. One can only speculate about 
just when this took place; the chronology of the Peace of Antalcidas is far from 
clear. But public funerals were held in the winter, and the most likely date for the 
Menexenus would be just before or just after the funeral ceremony at the end of 
386 B.C.” 

One might imagine Plato writing it as a bitter rejoinder to the official speech 
which had just been delivered. Such a hypothesis is at least plausible. The work 
is certainly an occasional piece, and some element of haste in its composition 
may be indicated both by the uneven literary tone of the whole speech and by 
the unmistakable earnestness of the final passages: the address of the dead 
men to their sons and survivors. Here we find no trace either of Aspasian satire 
or of Socratic irony. If one detects the occasional echo of a Thucydidean phrase, 
there is certainly no question of parody. Here we have a truly Platonic funeral 
oration, complete with an allusion to the Socratic unity of the virtues (246e), 
an appeal to live as nobly as possible (εἶναι wg ἀρίστους 246c), an interpretation 
of μηδὲν ἄγαν which identifies happiness with virtue, restraint, and self-suffi- 
ciency (247e-248a), and a final insistence that the speaker is communicating 
the message of the dead as earnestly as he can (ἐγὼ ὡς δύναμαι προθυμότατα 
ἀπαγγέλλω 248e). If we believe Cicero -- and there is no reason to doubt him 
- that the Athenians later recited the Menexenus annually at their public burial 
ceremonies, it must have been as much for the nobility of these closing sections 
as for the flattering references to their autochthonous origin and their victories in 
the Persian Wars. 

But even in this moving, final address in the name of the fallen warriors, and 
particularly here, Plato drives home the contemporary message: “When it was 
possible for us to live dishonorably, we chose instead to die with honor, rather 
than to bring you and those to come into disgrace, rather than to shame our fa- 
thers and the past of our whole race, believing that life is not worth living for 


the Menexenus was not imposed upon him but deliberately chosen, chosen, I think, for the rea 
son indicated: because by emphasizing ’in action,’ as it were, the perverted technique of these 
patriotic eulogies he condemns at once the policy praised and the misrepresentation by which it 
is so easily made to seem laudable.” 

I agree with this account of Plato’s motives, but would nonetheless hold that the question 
of indirectness here cannot ultimately be separated from the question of Plato’s attitude to his 
literary work as a whole, and his choice of the Socratic dialogue as his mode of self expression. 
27 Glotz, op. cit., p. 98, places the meeting of the Greek ambassadors with Tiribazus (at Sardis) 
in the spring of 386. Bengtson puts it in 387, with the final peace congress at Sparta in 386. 
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him who shames his own people” (246d). “Remember, that if we surpass you in 
valor and excellence, our victory brings disgrace, but if we are surpassed by you, 
the defeat brings happiness. Your best triumphs will be if you add to your ances- 
tors’ glory and do not spend it all and use it up, realizing that there is nothing 
more shameful for a man who thinks himself of some account than to take pride 
in honors which are due not to himself but to the reputation of his ancestors” 
(247a-b). Such is the message which Plato transmits from the victors not only 
of Cnidos but of Marathon and Salamis to the surviving Athenians in the 
brave days of the King’s Peace.”® 

Thus we have interpreted the Menexenus as a kind of political pamphlet, 
written out of deep loyalty to the noblest traditions of Athens, but out of heart- 
break, shame, and fury at the present policy of the city. To this mixture of senti- 
ments corresponds the markediy mixed tone of the whole work, the oscillation 
between irony and patriotic eulogy, between sarcasm and deep earnestness. 
The forty-year-old Athenian, returning to his native city after a long sojourn in 
the West, must have firmly resolved (as he tells us in the seventh Epistle) to 
take no part in Athenian politics, but to devote himself entirely to that philo- 
sophical activity which is represented by the foundation of the Academy. His lit- 
erary plans in 387 were presumably those which were realized in the great series 
of dialogues that begin with the Protagoras and Meno and end with the Repub- 
lic.” From every point of view, the Menexenus is an exception. It is the only 
known example of an attempt on Plato’s part to influence the policy of his 
city after his first return from Sicily.’° 


28 Pohlenz (p. 296) pointed out that the concluding emphasis on the provision of arms for war 
orphans might represent an appeal for the renewal of an abandoned practice, since Aeschines 
(In Ctes. 154) mentions this usage as obsolete in his time. Recently Miss Pamela Huby (apparent 
ly without knowledge of Pohlenz, or of the passage in Aeschines) has strangely seized upon this 
point as a basis for interpreting the entire funeral oration; see “The Menexenus Reconsidered,” 
Phronesis, II (1957), 104 ff. 

29 Despite the existence of something like a communis opinio on the subject, I cannot believe 
that the Protagoras was written before the Gorgias, and see no good reason to place it before the 
Menexenus. Its closest links are with the Meno (in theme and content) and the Symposium (in 
literary artistry and dramatic mise en scene); it need not be much earlier than the first of 
these two. 

30 Otherwise his attitude toward Athenian politics seems to be accurately summed up by the 
statement of the seventh Epistle, 3315 ἃ: (It is impious to use violence against one’s parents.) 
“If they are fixed in away of life that pleases them, though it may not please me, I should 
not antagonize them by useless admonitions, nor yet flatter and encourage them in the satisfac 
tion of desires that I would myself rather die than endorse. The life of a sensible man will be 
based upon the same attitude in regard to his own city. He will speak up, if he thinks her polit 
ical affairs are corrupt and there is a prospect that his words will be listened to and not put him 
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Why did he speak his mind on this occasion, and on this occasion alone? No 
moment in Athenian history after the condemnation of Socrates could be better 
calculated to provoke Plato to public utterance. The occasion was the recent trea- 
ty, but the issue was the great question of Greece in his time. The real theme of 
the Menexenus is the same as that dealt with by Gorgias and Lysias in their Olym- 
pic orations of 392 (probably) and 388, and developed by Isocrates in his Pane- 
gyricus a few years later: the unity of the Greek nation, the need for concord be- 
tween the cities and for cooperation in the face of Persian encroachment. Hence 
the Panhellenic, anti-Persian tone of the oration, paralleling the famous state- 
ments on warfare between Greek cities in the Republic (5. 469b - 4710). The fra- 
tricidal nature of the conflicts which had lasted, almost without interruption, 
since the first Peloponnesian War in the middle of the fifth century had become 
even more hopeless after the splintering of the two great power blocs which had 
previously provided a minimum of cohesion between the individual cities. And 
these quarrels between Greek states had become even more shameful and de- 
grading since Persian gold and armaments had become the decisive factor in 
their outcome. Every thoughtful Greek, who could see beyond his own city 
walls, must have realized that this cycle of shifting alliances and renewed 
wars, combined as it often was with wholesale massacres of one party by anoth- 
er within each city, could only lead to the downfall of Hellas and the triumph of 
barbarism in one form or another. Not being prophets, they could not predict 
that the barbarian victor would be not a Persian after all but a Macedonian, 
and later a Roman. But it does do credit to the political intelligence of the 
Greeks, and of the Athenians in particular, that four of their outstanding spokes- 
men should within the space of some twelve years have publicly diagnosed the 
progress, of the fatal disease. Their recommendations for cure are no doubt less 
satisfactory. But was there a cure? Political intelligence is not enough in the face 
of major historical forces; and that is presumably one of the things Plato had in 
mind when he suggested that philosophers and rulers must combine their tal- 
ents. But even the philosopher-king would not be likely to have achieved 
much success in this domain unless he had the Macedonian army at his back. 

Thus, Plato’s Menexenus is not only a political pamphlet, but a pamphlet in 
a well-defined series of appeals for Panhellenic unity, stretching from Gorgias’ 
Olympic to Isocrates’ Panegyric. Like the other three members of the group, it 
is in form an oration, and a literary oration of the Gorgianic or post-Gorgianic 


in danger of his life... (But if his goals cannot be achieved without violence,) he will keep his 
peace and pray for the welfare of himself and his city.” (Translation adapted from G. R. Morrow, 
Plato’s “Epistles” [Indianapolis & New York, 1962], p. 224; Morrow compares Rep. 6.496b e.) The 
conditions for speaking up were apparently fulfilled at the time of the Menexenus. 
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type. Hence the rhetorical style.”' Why, alone of the group, is it a funeral oration? 
That may, as I have suggested, be explained by the actual occasion for which it 
was written. But in so far as a literary precedent is required, the natural place to 
look is at the only other extant funeral oration for the Corinthian War, namely, 
the Epitaphios ascribed to Lysias.” 

Was this funeral oration really composed by Lysias? The question is of some 
interest for the Menexenus because of Plato’s well-known attack on Lysias’ elo- 
quence in the Phaedrus. The question of authenticity must be settled, if at all, 
on grounds of style. Blass’s classic statement of the case against Lysias’ author- 
ship has been answered in detail by J. Walz.?? Iam no judge of the matter, but the 
speech seems to me just the sort of patriotic oration Lysias could be expected to 
write. Naturally his style would not be the same as in a courtroom speech. Aside 
from style, there is certainly no reason to deny the speech to Lysias. The occasion 
of the oration is apparently the public funeral of winter 394-393, after the battle 
of Corinth. The fact that some later events of 393 are mentioned in the speech 
(which Blass used as an argument against authenticity) only shows that if it 
was delivered in the winter, the literary elaboration was not completed until sev- 
eral months later. But since Lysias was not a citizen, the speech was almost cer- 
tainly not delivered at all. Like the Menexenus it is a purely literary work in the 
form of an oration designed for public recitation, no doubt (just as the Menexe- 
nus was recited later), but not for actual delivery on the occasion which serves as 
its pretext.?* 


31 That the Menexenus is a parody and, in a sense, a rival of contemporary rhetorical works has 
been generally recognized since Wendland’s study, “Die Tendenz des platonischen Menexenus,” 
in Hermes, XXV (1890), 171ff. The weakness of this traditional approach lies in its almost exclu 
sive emphasis on questions of style and form rather than of content; Plato was certainly more 
concerned about the latter. Wendland goes so far in his indifference to the political “tendency” 
of the Menexenus that he imagines Plato as a possible advocate for the Peace of Antalcidas 
(p. 192). 

32 I omit the Epitaphios of Gorgias from consideration because of our complete uncertainty as 
to its date. If the usual dating ca. 420 B.C. is correct, this speech can have served only as a re 
mote model for the epitaphioi of the Corinthian War. On the other hand, if G. Mathieu is right in 
placing it after 392, it would definitely belong within our group; see Les idees politiques d’Iso 
crate (Paris, 1925), p. 24. In any event, it is clear from Frag. 5b and from the comment of Philo 
stratus (Diels Kranz 82 A 1.5) that the anti Persian and, implicitly, Panhellenic tendency of the 
oration presents an internal resemblance to the speeches οἵ 392 380 B.C. discussed above. (This 
is of course no argument against a fifth century date; cf. the Panhellenic tone of the Lysistrata.) 
33 Philol. Suppl. XXIX. 4 (1936); cf. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, I’, 437 ff. 

34 So A. Lesky, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (Bern, 1958), p. 547. Walz believes that Ly 
sias really delivered the oration in the winter of 392 or 391. 
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The Menexenus and the Lysian Epitaphios have more in common than their 
form. A close comparison of the two speeches suggests that Plato, writing some 
six or seven years after Lysias, has in mind not only the most famous of all Athe- 
nian funeral orations, but also this more recent example composed by the lead- 
ing orator of the day. The allusions to Lysias are perhaps even more unmistaka- 
ble than those to Thucydides. For example, Lysias begins by asserting that, since 
no length of time would be sufficient to prepare a speech equal to the valor of 
the honored dead, he will not protest against the obligation to speak with 
only a few days’ notice. Is it an accident that in Plato’s introductory dialogue, 
when Menexenus pities the public orator for having to speak almost extempore, 
Socrates replies that the candidates all have speeches prepared in advance 
(Menex. 235c-d)? The blow is a particularly telling one against Lysias, since 
his own speech was apparently not composed under any time limit at all. Can 
it be an accident that both orators ascribe the Peloponnesian War to envy and 
jealousy (ζῆλος and φθόνος). 

Like the good democrat that he is, Lysias dwells upon the naval empire 
which Plato ignores; he praises Salamis to the skies as the greatest of Athenian 
victories, while Plato pointedly insists that it is second to the land victory at Mar- 
athon.”° It is clear that Lysias represented what Plato most disliked in contempo- 
rary Athenian oratory and politics: the Gorgianic conception of rhetoric as a 
mere tool, capable of serving any purpose, combined with an uncritical endorse- 
ment of Athenian sea power, anti-Spartan diplomacy, and imperial aspirations. 
Even Lysias’ method of appealing to Panhellenic unity must have irritated 
Plato: the attack on the Sicilian tyrant’s tent at Olympia would have struck 
him as more of a demagogic stunt than a statesmanlike endeavor to bring Athens 
and Sparta together. I suspect that the curious praise of Isocrates at the end of 
the Phaedrus reflects the fact that Plato recognized in him a man of sounder and 
more sincere views than Lysias, and did not wish his dialogue to be interpreted 
as an indiscriminate attack on all Athenian rhetoricians. 

But if Plato’s Menexenus is, in form, a direct answer to Lysias’ Epitaphios, it 
is, as we have seen, a good deal more. It is above all an attack upon the preva- 
lent view of Athenian grandeur and destiny, a view which Lysias echoes but 
which Themistocles and Pericles had created and to which Thucydides had 


35 Lysias Epit. 48; Menex. 242a. For other parallels, most of them probably intentional on Plato’s 
part, see Meridier, p. 80, nn. 6 7 (though he discounts them as topoi), and G. M. Lattanzi, “Il 
Menesseno e l’epitafio attribuito a Lisia,” II mondo classico, V (1935), 355. Lattanzi cites both 
Trendelenburg and Hude for his (and my) view, that Plato is answering Lysias. 

36 Menex. 240e 24la, answering Lysias Epit.40 42. For an even stronger statement of Plato’s 
preference for Marathon over Salamis, see Laws 707c. 
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given the definitive form. Beyond Lysias, Plato’s target must be the Periclean fu- 
neral oration; otherwise the introduction of Aspasia would be inexplicable. He is 
appealing to the traditions of Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, where Athens and 
Sparta stood side by side, against what he sees as the imperial madness of Peri- 
cles and of his would-be imitators in the fourth century. He is not engaging in a 
literary or historical polemic, but speaking directly to his contemporaries and fel- 
low citizens on the most burning question of the day. 

This almost unique glimpse of Plato as a man with his feet squarely planted 
in a particular time and place may displease those admirers who prefer to think 
of him as the philosopher described in the Theaetetus, who does not know the 
way to the Agora or to the council house and whose thought soars above heaven 
and earth. Plato’s contemporaries would have no such conception of him, and 
they no doubt found the Menexenus a good deal less enigmatic than we do. In 
386 B.C. Plato was not yet known as the great idealist, the author of the Sympo- 
sium, the Phaedo, and the Myth of the Cave. He was rather the brilliant member 
of an outstanding public family, whose best-known literary works would be the 
Apology, the Crito, and the Gorgias - all three concerned with the individual’s 
role in the state. 

Unlike the modern scholar, the Athenian of 386 could not be tempted to read 
the Menexenus in the light of the unwritten Phaedrus, and hence imagine it to be 
a theoretic attack on rhetoric. He would see it rather in the light of other contem- 
porary literary orations, as a comment on the issues uppermost in everyone’s 
mind: What should Athenian policy be toward Sparta? Toward Ionia and Cyprus? 
Toward the Persian king? Even if the Menexenus had no other qualities it would 
offer us this valuable insight into Plato’s concern with the specific political ques- 
tions of his time, a concern whose existence we might infer from the Gorgias, the 
Republic, and the Laws, but which is nowhere else as clearly expressed as in the 
Menexenus -- nowhere else, that is, except in the seventh and eighth Epistles. 

But the Menexenus does have other qualities. Once it is read not as a riddle 
but as a pamphlet, it can be recognized for what it is -- perhaps the finest work of 
Greek oratory before Demosthenes. For subtle artistry only the speeches of Thu- 
cydides can stand beside it, and unlike the Menexenus they are too difficult for 
public reading. The Athenians of Cicero’s time knew very well what they were 
doing when they chose the funeral oration of their greatest prose writer for rec- 
itation at the annual ceremony of public commemoration. 


Mark Zelcer 
Reading the Menexenus Intertextually 


Introduction 


This essay argues for a specific reading of Plato’s Menexenus that situates the di- 
alog in certain kinds of intertextual relationships with Pericles’ famous funeral 
oration. The interpretation offered here makes sense of the following puzzles 
about the Menexenus.' First, why is Aspasia (qua Aspasia?) the “real” author 
of the speech? Second, why is Aspasia the author of not only Socrates’ speech, 
but Pericles’ speech as well? In other words, why is Aspasia the author of Peri- 
cles’ speech and also why is the person who wrote Socrates’ speech the same as 
the person who wrote Pericles’? Third, why does the Menexenus make its points 
in the form of a funeral oration? Given everything else known about Plato’s cor- 
pus, this text does not fit in with the others. 

This essay makes sense of these and other puzzles by interpreting the dialog 
in a way that highlights the character of Aspasia in the context of this dialog. In 
the Menexenus’ opening Socrates claims that Aspasia was the author of both the 
Menexenus’ and Pericles’ funeral orations. Prefacing his retelling of the speech, 
Socrates tells the young Menexenus that Aspasia “narrated for me the sort of 
things that ought to be said; some of these she came up with on the spur of 
the moment, and others she had previously prepared by gluing together leftovers 
from the time when, I believe, she was composing the funeral speech Pericles 


1 Some of these questions were first raised by Charles Kahn (“Plato’s funeral oration: The mo 
tive of the Menexenus,” Classical Philology 58 (1963): 220 234. Reprinted in this volume.), but 
have largely been ignored in the secondary literature. The present approach differs considerably 
from Kahn’s, however. Additionally, Nickolas Pappas and I deal with Kahn’s questions pertain 
ing to the Menexenus’ history in Nickolas Pappas and Mark Zelcer, “Plato’s Menexenus as a his 
tory that falls into patterns” (Ancient Philosophy 33.1 (2013):19 31) and Politics and Philosophy in 
Plato’s Menexenus (London: Routledge, 2015). 

2 We will not consider the question of why Plato chose Aspasia qua metic, foreigner, woman, 
etc. I will show that Aspasia, qua individual most closely associated by the Athenian public 
with Pericles is a natural choice for this role, despite or independent of her race, sex, gender, 
immigration status, etc. I thus reject answers of the form: Plato chose Aspasia because she 
was a metic/woman/etc. and he needed a metic/woman/etc. to make point x (e.g. to indicate 
that the dialog is to be read as a parody or a commentary about the status of foreigners in Ath 
ens). 
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delivered.”? In Plato’s account, in other words, Aspasia composed a speech for 
Pericles and used the leftover scraps of that speech that (for unstated reasons) 
Pericles did not recite, to teach Socrates how to deliver a funeral oration. In 
the logic of fiction, it makes sense to claim that one of the characters in your di- 
alog wrote a speech for another. But, from the point of view of the author, it is 
rhetorically odd to claim that words spoken by someone else[’s character“] (Peri- 
cles, in this case) were written by one of yours (Aspasia). Moreover, it is hard to 
see how the leftover pieces of a speech (essentially, the “outtakes” plus some 
new material) make up not only a coherent speech by themselves, but one 
with topics that considerably overlap with the original.’ This paper will argue 
that paying attention to the characterization of Socrates’ (Aspasia’s) speech as 
glued-together leftovers from an original, provides significant insight into the na- 
ture of the text. 

The glued-together nature of the speech is here illustrated with four exam- 
ples. The first will show that the Menexenus creates a literary segue that bridges 
its own speech with Pericles’. The second example will show that (and how) it is 
possible to interpolate the Menexenus’ text directly into Pericles speech in a way 


3 236b. Translations are taken or adapted from Susan Collins and Devin Stauffer, Plato’s Menex 
enus and Pericles’ Funeral Oration: Empire and the End of Politics (Newburyport, MA: Focus Pub 

lishing, 1999). 

4 There is a sense in which the Pericles we are speaking about is Thucydides’ character, since 
the version of Pericles’ speech we have is not a verbatim report of the one delivered, but rather 
Thucydides’ recollection of the relevant parts of the speech (1.22.1). Keep in mind however that 
this is likely the version that Plato knew and expected his contemporaries to be familiar with. 
5 Numerous authors read the two texts together. Some read the Menexenus as a response to, 
improvement over, or parody of Pericles’ oration (e.g. Charles Kahn (“Plato’s Funeral Oration”, 
223), Stephen G. Salkever (“Socrates’ Aspasian Oration: The Play of Philosophy and Politics in 
Plato’s Menexenus,” American Political Science Review 87.1 (1993): 133 143), and Daniel Boyarin 
(Socrates and the Fat Rabbis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009), 63 73), respectively), 
but Christopher P. Long’s reading (“Dancing Naked with Socrates: Pericles, Aspasia and Socrates 
at Play with Politics, Rhetoric and Philosophy,” Ancient Philosophy 23.1 (2003): 49 69) is closest 
to the present interpretation. Long encourages us to read the two speeches in dialog (50). This 
paper does the same though in a far more literal sense of “dialog” than Long intends. Long en 

visions the dialogs as consistent with one another and complementary (51), as when he recon 

ciles Pericles’ attribution of the equality of all Athenians to Athenian law with Aspasia’s attribu 

tion of the same fact to Athenian autochthony (the myth describing Athenians as having been 
born from the earth) (61). Long’s interpretation however fails to explain why Aspasia specifically 
was chosen, why she was made the author of Pericles’ speech, or how or why competing visions 
of such fundamental issues as the (ideal) relationship between citizen and state in Athens could 
be reconciled in light of Plato’s hostility towards Pericles in places, and general overall antipathy 
towards Periclean political ideology. The present interpretation accounts for these challenges 
and also addresses other problems about which Long’s interpretation is silent. 
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that appears to create a standard Platonic dialog. The third example will show 
how the Menexenus in various ways elaborates on and responds to a detail 
about burial that Pericles mentions in his speech. The fourth example will 
show how the Menexenus offers an alternative theory of Athenian self-reliance 
to one developed in Pericles’ speech. Collectively these examples strengthen 
the case that the Menexenus is responding to Pericles’ funeral oration, explain- 
ing how it is doing so. 


A Monological Dialog 


The interpretation to be presented here will benefit from Mikhail Bakhtin’s° ob- 
servation about Socratic dialogues.’ He notes that Socratic dialogs are dialogical 
in the sense that “truth... is born between people collectively searching... in the 
process of their dialogical interaction.” But, on Bakhtin’s view, Plato’s dialogical- 
ity is actually only one of form, the content is monological, i.e., only one point of 
view, in this case, the “author’s,” is expressed. While Plato guides the reader 
along dialogically he rarely expresses two points of view; he does not entrust 
the reader to make up her own mind about the correct side. Platonic dialogs 
hardly allow for reconstructing arguments that are not Socrates’. 

The lesson this essay applies from Bakhtin is that typical Socratic dialogs do 
not present two arguments. Instead, the dialog as a whole (though certainly not 
each character individually) presents a complete argument. Socratic dialogs 
make single unified points by having multiple characters contribute at once. 
Multiple characters do not create multiple lines of thought, but rather collective- 


6 Mikhail Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1984), 110. 

7 See also e.g. Gerald M. Mara, The Civic Conversations of Thucydides and Plato: Classical Polit 
ical Philosophy and the Limits of Democracy (Albany: SUNY Press, 2008), 128 129. 

8 I am indebted to Daniel Boyarin’s discussion (Socrates, 63 73) of Plato, Bakhtin, mono and 
dialogicality and to his analysis of Midrashic intertextuality in his Intertextuality and the Reading 
of Midrash (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1990), especially his understanding of 
“cocitation” as one of many styles of Midrashic intertextuality whereby two [apparently unrelat 
ed] texts are merged to create a third “intertext” engendering multiple meanings. Midrash are 
Jewish Biblical homiletical works which were first written down between the 2nd and 9th cen 
turies CE. Though hundreds of years after Plato, the fact that the Midrash (like the Bible before it) 
with its multiple lines of influence, exhibits a wide range of styles of intertextuality is telling. It 
suggests that such styles were available to ancient authors influenced by Greco Roman thought. 
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ly engender a unified argument.? This interpretation will assert that the Menex- 
enus is neither merely response nor reaction but rather intertextually enmeshed 
with Pericles’ speech. On this reading, the Menexenus’ speech is seen as a con- 
stant counterpoint to Pericles’ speech: both speeches together form a monolog- 
ical dialog that guides the reader in a single direction. Further, it is only by read- 
ing the two side-by-side that the reader can understand the dialog’s point. 
Reading the Menexenus’ speech without the Periclean background in fact 
makes less sense than reading it with Pericles’ speech constantly in mind. Peri- 
cles plays the necessary part of Socrates’ interlocutor allowing only one truth to 
emerge. Pericles serves merely as a typical Socratic foil for Plato’s position. 

It should be unsurprising that one would claim that the Menexenus is re- 
sponding to or interacting with another text. There is ample evidence that 
much of Plato’s writing responds to then-current intellectual debates. Gabriel 
Danzig! adduces evidence from throughout the Platonic corpus to show, 
among numerous other examples, that the Apology is more likely Plato’s contri- 
bution to the subsequent controversy over whether or not Athens acted justly in 
executing Socrates than it was Socrates’ actual defense in court. He further ar- 
gues!! that Plato was also involved in a literary rivalry with Xenophon, where 
both respond to known texts of the other. Danzig demonstrates that Plato 
seems to be responding to Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. He argues that these literary 
interactions are typically oblique (on both sides), assume knowledge on the 
reader’s part of the original work that the author is responding to, rarely aspire 
to fidelity to the text of the other, and need not bother to name the other author. 
The present essay understands that similar rhetorical strategies are used in the 
Menexenus. So if the Menexenus is directly responding to and interacting with 


9 Bakhtin’s thesis, though not uncontested, seems appropriate here. First, the only other char 
acter in the Menexenus is Menexenus who contributes little of substance to the argument 
(though he contributes to the context). Second, on the reading we provide the interlocutor is 
Pericles. Long, 49 69, assumes that in some sense the Menexenus is building on Pericles’ 
speech, which suggests that both Pericles and Aspasia speak for Plato. But the reasons provided 
in this paper suggest that Pericles cannot be speaking for Plato. If our case is at all compelling it 
is consistent with Bakhtin’s thesis that Plato typically only makes one point and that Socrates is 
usually the one making it, and also supports the thesis that this holds even if the other character 
is not Plato’s. See the discussion of Danzig’s evidence below. 

10 Gabriel Danzig, Apologizing for Socrates (Lanham: Lexington Publishers, 2010). 

11 Gabriel Danzig, “Did Plato Read Xenophon’s Cyropaedia?” in Plato’s Laws: From Theory into 
Practice, ed. S. Scolnicov and L. Brisson (Sankt Augustin: Academia Verlag, 2003), 286 297. 
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another literary text, this is not demonstrating an isolated instance.'* The pres- 
ent essay, in a sense, extends Danzig’s theses about the way Plato interacted 
with his contemporaries and their texts. If the Menexenus is unique, it is only 
in the extent and possibly the style that it responds to another text, not in the 
fact that it does. Given the above constraints of the literary rivalries, we can 
only discover where the intertextual work is via internal evidence such as is pre- 
sented in this essay and let that speak for itself. 

The present interpretation of the Menexenus, despite superficial appearan- 
ces, preserves both the monologicality of content — a series of Plato’s arguments 
giving Socrates the final say, and the dialogicality of Plato’s method - a conver- 
sation between Pericles and Socrates. This essay takes the Menexenus to be ex- 
plicitly telling us to read the dialog in this way when he describes the two ora- 
tions as originally having been one speech that got cut up. By having Socrates 
recite what is referred to as the “leftover bits,” Plato tasks the reader with putting 
the parts back together, the parts originally composed by Aspasia as one speech. 

To substantiate this interpretation, it is the burden of this essay to show that 
it is possible to reconstruct the “original speech” that Aspasia created for Peri- 
cles and to undo the violence done to it when it was “cut up.” The essay 
must also show that the speeches together can form a monological dialog that 
shows Socrates discoursing with Pericles, but with only one point of view emerg- 
ing in the process." This is done by juxtaposing the two speeches in a variety of 
intertextually related ways. Each of the following four examples (concerning the 
role of women, the nature of the regime, the burial of the dead, and Athenian 
self-reliance) shows Plato’s text interacting with the text of Pericles’ oration, 
though each shows it doing so in a different way. 


12 Additionally, S. C. Todd, in A Commentary on Lysias, Speeches 1 11 (New York: Oxford. 
2008), 156, argues that there are intertextual elements (albeit of a different sort than the ones 
we present) in the Menexenus that allude to Lysias’ oration. 

13 Though there is no way to substantiate this claim either way, it is possible that Socrates ac 
tually had conversations about these topics with Pericles and related them to Plato. There is rea 
son to believe that Socrates had been close enough with members of Pericles’ household to have 
encountered Pericles as well. He was well acquainted with Alcibiades, Pericles’ foster son (Sym 
posium 213b 223a); Aspasia, Pericles’ mistress; he had encountered Pericles’ children Paralus 
and Xanthippus (Protagoras 315a) and Pericles the Younger (Memorabilia 3.5). (See Pappas 
and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 24 25, for discussion.) Therefore, this dialog might be speak 
ing more to the historicity of events of Socrates’ life than is usually recognized. 
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Example 1: The Role of Women 


The first clue pointing to the nature of the dialog in a monological interaction 
with Pericles’ speech comes from the segue at the beginning of the Menexenus’ 
speech. The opening part of the dialog’s frame tells us that Aspasia will be the 
real speaker. The speech itself opens with a discussion of motherhood. But this is 
an odd choice of topic to open a funeral oration. 

Or perhaps it is not so odd. This opening appears to offer an immediate retort 
to Pericles’ speech. Juxtaposing the end of Pericles’ oration and the beginning 
of the Menexenus, we can notice that Pericles winds down his speech with an 
afterthought in which he offers that if he must deign to address the women in 
the audience he would note that they are virtuous only insofar as they are nei- 
ther heard nor heard of (II.45). Such was the “consolation” Pericles proffers to 
those who that season lost their sons and husbands. But pushing people into 
the shadows, as Pericles does with this remark, does not console them. Rather 
Pericles provides an unsubtle attempt at civic education that reminds women 
who had just lost their civic identities (which comes with losing their husbands 
and other male relatives) how disenfranchised they really are. This cannot but 
anger the women, the ostensibly intended target of the consolation. The other 
women present also know that if Pericles gets his way and the war continues, 
this time next year, they may too lose their men.'* 

Socrates’ speech which otherwise has nothing in particular to say about 
women opens with a corrective to Pericles’ closing comments by declaring that 
Aspasia (a widow of sorts'?) is about to publicly deliver a funeral speech. Socra- 
tes is her proxy ventriloquizing, using an empathetic feminine perspective. The 
opening discussion of Aspasia’s speech - motherhood (that which for Plato 
makes women women) - is not just about women, but also highlights awoman’s 


14 This reminder also rebukes Pericles for failing to understand the souls of his audience, at 
least the women in it grounds enough to disqualify one as a good rhetorician (Phaedrus 27066). 
15 Two caveats: 1) as part of the war strategy, Pericles had all the Athenians from the country 
side stay within the city’s walls to ride out the war. Athens’ water and sanitation infrastructure 
was not capable of handling the influx of people and a plague ensued. (This explanation for the 
plague was not understood in ancient times.) Not long after the death of his two legitimate sons, 
Pericles himself died of the plague. However, 2) for legal reasons, Aspasia and Pericles could not 
be technically married in Athens as she was not Athenian. The actual status of their relationship 
is unclear today. Aspasia might have been something akin to Pericles’ mistress or perhaps what 
would now anachronistically be called a “common law wife.” Thus to the extent that Aspasia 
and Pericles were coupled, Aspasia was widowed. 
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ability to speak virtuously and to put on top of the agenda the very issue that 
defines her. 

Motherhood, as Christopher Long points out, is an important theme for the 
Menexenus. It is Aspasia’s metaphor for representing the relationship between 
the state and the citizen; the mother is the state who nurtures the individual’® 
and expects loyalty and respect in return.'” Whereas for Pericles the metaphor 
representing the relationship between the state and individual has been convinc- 
ingly shown to be the more “egalitarian” relationship between male lovers. Soc- 
rates’ retort thus speaks to Pericles’ slight against women, but it also speaks 
against Pericles’ way of thinking about the role of the state. Pericles’ analogy 
for everyone in the state makes everyone in it male, leaving no room for females 
or a feminine voice. This is another aspect of female invisibility challenged by 
Socrates’ speech.'® 

The smooth segue from the subject near the end of Pericles’ speech to the 
feminine authorial voice expressing the dominant metaphor for the state that 
opens Socrates’ is a good first sign that they are meant to be read [at least] con- 
tiguously. Plato has Aspasia herself speak as a counterpoint to Pericles’ dismiss- 
al of the demographic with the most reason to be bitter about the war. Pericles 
sent their men off to die, and the widows and mothers grieving at the funeral are 
told that their lives are only meaningful to the extent that their voices go un- 
heard.'? 


16 Etienne Helmer’s paper (in this volume) takes the concept of trophe (rearing) as a key to 
reading the Menexenus, comparing it with the same term in the Republic and the Laws. 

17 This is consistent with similar themes in the Republic (414d ff) and Crito (Sic 520). 

18 See 11.43.1. Also, S. Sara Monoson (“Citizen as erastes: Erotic imagery and the idea of reci 
procity in the Periclean funeral oration,” Political Theory 22.2 (1994): 253 276) argues that Peri 
cles approaches citizenship as erastes. Long, “Dacing Naked”, 49 69, suggests that Plato picked 
up on Pericles’ approach and offered motherhood to complement it. The present interpretation 
only slightly relies on the fact that Plato read Pericles as Monoson does, though our interpreta 
tion is certainly consistent with it. 

19 Mary Beard has pointed out in public lectures that the earliest recorded instance of a man 
telling a woman that her voice is not to be heard in public is in the Odyssey where Telemachus 
tells his mother Penelope that “speech will be the business of men” just before he sends her up 
stairs to her weaving (quoted here: http://www.theguardian.com/world/2014/feb/14/mary beard 
vocal women treated freakish androgynes). In 1758 Jean Jacques Rousseau (Politics and the Arts: 
Letter to M. D’Alembert on the Theatre (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960), 48) invokes, with 
approval, the same sentiment as Pericles’ that women are best honored when they are spoken 
of the least. In 1759, one year later, in England, we find an early direct criticism of Pericles’ treat 
ment of women (see Edward Bentham, Two Orations in Praise of Athenians Slain in Battle, from 
the Greek With Reflexions (London: R. and J. Dodsley, 1759), 3). For a more nuanced politically 
sensitive interpretation of Pericles’ admonition to the women see Loma Hardwick, “Philomel 
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Socrates uses the concept of motherhood to respond to another of Pericles’ 
claims. Pericles’ concept of the comparative virtue of the ancestors is exactly the 
opposite of the one Socrates will present. In Pericles’ telling the ancient ances- 
tors who were here literally forever ago (“there has never been a time when they 
did not inhabit this land”) are worthy of some praise, but our more immediate 
ancestors who added to the greatness of the ancients are worthy of more and 
we ourselves are worthy of even more praise than our parents. It was Pericles’ 
generation that made Athenian military prowess as formidable as it is (II.36). 
Thus on Pericles’ telling, the further removed from the ancestors one gets, the 
greater the Athenians are. 

The discussion of autochthony in the Menexenus on the other hand disputes 
both that Athenians have been in Athens forever and that the farther back we go, 
the less praiseworthy are the ancestors. Socrates claims that there must have 
been a first mother to start the Athenian “race.” This first mother was the 
earth herself whose “descendants,” actual human mothers, are but imitations 
of the primeval mother earth. It was this mother earth that gave Athenians 
their first nourishment and armament. The Menexenus then identifies greatness 
with the ancient ancestors and not Pericles’ generation, and the ancient ancestor 
is identified as the being which all women imitate -- woman writ large, Athens 
herself. It would be hard to make the case that the object doing the imitating 
(women) is greater than the object being imitated (the Earth), surely it would 
be difficult to put such an argument in Socrates’ mouth. Thus for the Menexenus 
the innate greatness as well as the significant education of Athenians comes 
from the ancient ancestors and the gods and gets transmitted to the more recent 
generations by a process of imitation, whereas for Pericles his generation builds 
on the greatness of ancestors to create an even stronger people. 

Autochthonous birth in Socrates’ speech (like the Republic’s noble lie) also 
has a valuable explanatory role that interacts with another Periclean point. Peri- 
cles claims that the reason Athenians do not do bad things to one another is that 
they respect the law (II.37). But Pericles has no way to explain why Athenians 
respect the law or each other. As Pericles tells it, the reasoning is circular: we 
respect the law that tells us to respect each other because we respect each 
other. Socrates uses motherhood again to give a clear reason for the Periclean 
thesis of Athenian mutual respect. He explicitly uses the autochthonous birth 


and Pericles: Silence in the Funeral Speech”, Greece and Rome 40 (1993): 147 162. Wm. Blake 
Tyrrell and Larry J. Bennett (“Pericles’ muting of women’s voices in Thuc. 2.45.2,” The Classical 
Journal 95.1 (1999): 37 51) offer a more sympathetic reading of Pericles. But Pericles’ actual in 
tention is not our concern. We are considering how Plato, a generation later, expected his con 
temporaries to understand Pericles. 
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of Athenians, which makes them all siblings, to explain why they are driven to 
pursue legal equality and treat each other as legal peers (239a). 

Thus one need only think about how Socrates talks about women to have 
ample opportunity to reflect on the intertextual dialog that the Menexenus cre- 
ates with Pericles’ speech. In none of these aspects is Socrates found to be in 
agreement with Pericles, but rather always squarely in opposition to him. In 
each instance, we see Pericles acting as the interlocutor taking a stance on 
some issue pertaining to woman and womanhood that the Menexenus in typical 
fashion enters into dialog with and attempts at least a counterposition, if not an 
outright refutation, giving Socrates the final say on the matter. 


Example 2: The Nature of the Regime 


The contrast between the way the two speeches treat women, womanhood, and 
motherhood is telling and can provide a basis for dialog between Socrates and 
Pericles, but let us get closer to the texts and examine the way our interlocutors 
understand the Athenian regime. This may provide a way of seeing the texts in- 
teract more vividly. 

Traditionally Pericles’ oration has been read as a display of a prominent 
leader presenting a laudable version of Athenian democratic self-understanding. 
The emphasis on democracy is something that runs against the political prefer- 
ences for rule by the best that is articulated in many passages of the Platonic cor- 
pus. For Socrates, taking a civic interest in politics is hardly sufficient and cer- 
tainly does not qualify one for political office, as he intimated to Menexenus 
in the dialog’s frame (234a). Aptitude and education (234a) are required for 
good leadership, and neither of those is doled out evenly to all. The Menexenus 
rejects the Periclean populist democracy that got Athens into the Peloponnesian 
War and later killed Socrates. Ideally, the Athenian regime is led by a sovereign 
wise philosopher-warrior who is not accountable to the people any more than a 
captain is answerable to his crew. This debate about how to understand Atheni- 
an greatness plays out in the two dialogs clearly. Consider the following which is 
taken almost verbatim from the two speeches: 


Socrates: How, Pericles, would you describe the nature of the Athenian regime? 
Pericles: Because it is administered with a view not to the few but to the many, it has been 
called by the name “democracy” (11.371). 

Socrates: The same regime existed then asnow an aristocracy, in which at present we live 
as citizens as we have almost continually since [the time of those ancients who came before 
us]. ... Have we not always had kings, sometimes by birth, at other times chosen (238c d)? 
Pericles: Yes, [but] one who is poor but able to do some good for the city is not prevented 
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from doing so by the obscurity of his position. It is in a free manner that we govern our 
common affairs ... (11.371). 

Socrates: [But] although the multitude has control over most of the city’s affairs, they give 
the ruling offices and authority to those who are consistently deemed to be the best (238d). 
Pericles: [Yes Socrates,] with regard to the question of merit, as each is well reputed in 
some respect, so he is preferred in honor in our common affairs, not so much on the 
basis of lot as on the basis of virtue (11.311). 

Socrates: But unlike what happens in other cities, no one has ever been left out because of 
weakness or poverty or the obscurity of his father, nor has anyone ever been honored for 
the opposite (238d). [We say then] although one man calls her a democracy, another some 
thing else that pleases him, in truth she is an aristocracy with the approval of the multitude 
(238c). 


The discussion of the Athenian politeia in the Menexenus is sometimes dismissed 
as merely a subversion of Thucydides’ text.?° But it appears to be more than that. 
And althoush the claim here is not that the Menexenus was written to allow for 
the dialog above to be presented this way, it does support the present interpre- 
tation that the Menexenus is amenable in some places to mesh with Pericles’ 
speech so smoothly. The remainder of this essay provides other kinds of exam- 
ples of intertextual narratives emerging from the two speeches. 

It should also be noted that we are easily able to construct this dialog in a 
way that should be familiar as a standard Platonic monological dialog. It follows 
a model now familiar from Mitchell Miller’s analysis of other dialogs. Simplifying 
somewhat: 1) There is the elicitation of the interlocutor’s opinion — given in Peri- 
cles’ oration; 2) followed (more or less) by a basic refutation by the philosophical 
protagonist — in Socrates’ assertion of a continuous polity and his odd reminder 
that Athens has a king, something technically true, though not the way any Athe- 
nian of the time would have seen it;”' 3) an attempt by a philosopher to offer a 
reorienting in a philosophical light -- where Socrates explains that despite the de- 
mocracy, Athens has always been ruled by the best; 4) finally, a resumption of the 
initial discussion in light of the attempt to reorient -- where Socrates gives what he 


20 E.g. Todd, Commentary, 154 and Paul O. Mahoney, “The origin of the olive: On the dynamics 
of Plato’s Menexenus,” Polis 27.1 (2010): 38 57. 

21 The context here should serve to answer part of Charles Kahn’s question (“Plato’s Funeral 
Oration”, 220 234) regarding why the Menexenus’ speech claims that Athens was an aristocracy 
despite the fact that it was a democracy with only a nominal king who had a largely ceremonial 
and religious function. My answer is that mentioning this is important as part of his argument 
about the nature of the regime, though Socrates is idealizing a bit. Our interpretation makes the 
statement natural. Most other interpretations must explain it away. 
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takes to be the true (ideal?) nature of the Athenian regime as an actual aristoc- 
racy that has the approval of the people.” 

Thus we see at least for this one bit of philosophical discussion how it is 
possible to “reconstruct” the “original dialog” that “Aspasia wrote” for Pericles. 
And it is also clear what Socrates means when he says that Pericles “left out” bits 
that are “put back” in Aspasia’s speech. This is put in a familiar Platonic style 
that looks like a typical monological dialog derived from the two speeches in 
a way that shows that Socrates’ speech complements Pericles’. 


Example 3: Burial of the Dead 


Our third example concerns the burial of those who fell in battle. In Pericles’ 
panegyric he praises the dead en masse and claims that the fact that they 
were killed in service of Athenian empire is prima facie evidence of their virtue 
(1.42.2). For such sacrifice they deserve eternal commemoration that need not be 
terrestrial or tied to a particular place and time. Their burial markers may memo- 
rialize them but because they are so illustrious the whole Earth serves as a burial 
place and their commemoration in the minds of men is more significant than any 
physical marker could be (11.43.2-- 3). 

This remark is reminiscent of the brouhaha Socrates generated in his one 
brief political moment as jury foreman deciding the fate of sea captains who, be- 
cause of a storm, abandoned the dead at sea after the Battle of Arginusae. Soc- 
rates held up the proceedings on a procedural point of law that mandated that 
the captains be tried individually, not collectively.”” That sea battle took place 


22 This view is first described in Mitchell Miller’s The Philosopher in Plato’s Statesman (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1980), xvii xviii. Miller claims (123n38) that this analysis 
also applies to monologues like the Menexenus and the Apology, but gives no indication how 
such an analysis would work. Jeffrey Turner (in his paper in this volume) attempts to fit the Me 

nexenus into Miller’s model using only features internal to the text of the Menexenus itself. 
I heartily thank him for bringing this to my attention at the Penn conference. Similarly, Christo 

pher Rowe, in Plato and the Art of Philosophical Writing (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2007),10 12, in the context of anuanced and related discussion of the Platonic mode of dialog 
in written form in particular, claims that the Menexenus in many ways behaves like the other 
dialogs, despite being a dialog only “in formal terms” (14n43). He too declines to spell out 
how to treat the Menexenus (10n28) and gives no indication of how to think about the Menexenus 
as a written dialog in the same way we would think about the others. 

23 See Debra Nails, The People of Plato: A Prosopography of Plato and Other Socratics (Indian 

apolis: Hackett Publishing Co., 2002), 79 82, for a summary of what is known of the trial of the 
Captains. 
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many years after Pericles’ funeral speech but exposed a brutal fact about democ- 
racies that permanently influenced Socrates’ political philosophy: it allowed 
“democratic” “mobs” to violate their own laws. Had Pericles’ democratic follow- 
ers really believed his assertion about the real value of the eternal resting place 
of the war dead being in the minds of men (or for that matter had they heeded 
his remark on Athenians’ respect for their own laws (I1.37)), calmer heads may 
have prevailed with a separate legal trial for each defendant. 

Important for us to note is the generally overlooked fact that this trial had 
been Aspasia’s last hope.”* Pericles the Younger, the son of Aspasia and Pericles, 
was one of the Captains in the Battle of Arginusae who returned to Athens to face 
what he may have expected (hoped?) would be a fair or even sympathetic trial. 
(He was, after all, the son of Pericles, even his namesake!) But the Athenians 
were not at all sympathetic. After Pericles the Younger was executed along 
with the other defendants who returned to Athens to face trial (some fled in- 
stead), Aspasia had the remaining few years of her life to wonder what would 
have been had Socrates prevailed at her son’s trial. Could a non-democratic 
trial, judged by laws instead of angry and emotional Athenians have saved her 
son? Under such circumstances any mother would have held out hope that 
the same court that made a legal exception naturalizing Pericles the Younger 
would make an exception here too and try him as an individual Captain apart 
from the others, especially since it was unclear which Captains were really at 
fault. 

Pericles’ sentiment about the whole world being a burial place for virtuous 
men was clearly lost on the democracy so eager to embrace the suffrage, entitle- 
ments, empire and its necessary wars that Pericles stood for. At the very least the 
democracy did not apply Pericles’ “wisdom” about burial to Pericles the Younger 
who was killed for the crime of failing to return Athenian bodies for burial in 
Athenian soil. The Menexenus responds to this in two parts. First by recalling 
and lamenting the incident of the trial of the Captains (243c) and second by in- 
voking the myth of Athenian autochthony, that Athenians, unlike other Greeks, 


24 Aspasia’s role as a grieving mother who had lost a son to the trial of the Captains is not ac 
counted for in any literature I am aware of. Even Madeleine M. Henry (Prisoner of History: As 
pasia of Miletus and her biographical tradition (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 16) con 
fines her discussion of Aspasia as mother to such asides as speculation about Pericles the 
Younger’s lack of responsibility to care for his parents in their old age, a fact that is partially 
moot to the extent that Aspasia outlived her son. Though she mentions the trial, its impact 
on Aspasia’s life is overlooked. Aspasia actually likely outlived her son by about 6 years (assum 
ing the battle of Arginusae and the trial immediately afterward took place in 406 and the, albeit, 
more speculative claim that Aspasia lived to around 400). 
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are born from the earth (237b). Reminding the audience of the important rela- 
tionship that they Athenians have with the earth counters the idea that their ac- 
tual burial place is unimportant, especially when the “burial” does not only not 
take place in Athens, it is not even in the earth, but at sea. It is easy to see Plato’s 
reply to Pericles’ dismissal of the importance of Athenian soil for the Athenians 
and it is easy to see why he would want to reply. Bringing up the trial responds to 
Pericles and shows that Athenians typically do believe that the Athenian earth is 
quite important as a burial place (otherwise why the haste to convict the Cap- 
tains?) and also that they did not take everything Pericles said seriously. The au- 
tochthony myth is Plato’s argument.” 

Aspasia had been Pericles’ mistress and by various accounts a thoughtful 
person in her own right (e.g. Xenophon’s Oeconomicus IIIL.14). If anyone bought 
into the Periclean ideal, it was her; she is represented as even having written a 
speech extolling it! Their son, about 15 when his father and half-brothers died in 
the plague, went on some years later to captain a warship in furtherance of his 
father’s ideals and was killed not by the war but by the ideals. It is therefore nat- 
ural to think that Aspasia experienced a change of heart about her political 
ideology; and for all we know she was the most high profile person in Athens 
to do so. If anyone would come to regret advocating for Periclean democracy 
and want to write a corrective, it would be the woman who lost her only son 
(we know of) to it. Moreover, the only person we know of who tried to save 
her son from the “democratic mob” was Socrates. A contemporary audience 
would have appreciated this reason which makes Aspasia a natural choice as 
the author of a dialog that is both Periclean and anti-Periclean, that best repre- 
sents Pericles’ voice and also best represents the changed heart that comes from 
burying a son and lover.”° She of all people could naturally be portrayed con- 
vincingly as having once been pro-Pericles but now sympathetic with Socrates. 
This is why she was made the author of both speeches - she may have been the 
only plausible candidate and of the people known to us now, she is certainly the 
best. 


25 For broader discussion of the autochthony myth and its wider context see Nickolas Pappas’s 
“Autochthony in Plato’s Menexenus,” Philosophical Inquiry 34.1/2 (2011): 66 80. 

26 Aspasia was well known to ancient Athenians. She was a public figure in virtue, at least, of 
her association with Pericles. She was an object of mockery for the playwrights as well as of gos 

sip that was transmitted through the time of Plutarch. Is the fact that she spoke out against her 
popular and dead husband part of what made her the object of scorn by the poets? Possibly. 
Such details are lost to history. However, recall that Pericles may have, for political reasons, cre 

ated a taboo against the widows speaking out against the war. See Henry, Prisoner of History, for 
a discussion of Aspasia’s biographical tradition. 
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Anyone, real or imaginary, could have been the author of the speeches. Por- 
traying the author of the two speeches as the same individual, namely, Aspasia, 
suggests that the audience was not meant to take this fact as ironic or coinciden- 
tal. If Aspasia was tied in the public imagination to Periclean democracy and if 
she was subsequently thought of as a grieving mother, it would have been cruel 
(or at least “not funny”), even some 14 years after her death (assuming a 386 date 
of composition), to make her the butt of a joke. The ribbing she took in the Achar- 
nians was as a widow to a famous statesman, but she was still almost twenty 
years away from witnessing the democracy execute her son. 

Were the reasons to put Aspasia as the author of both speeches not evident 
to the audience of the Menexenus and had Aspasia been seen as a distraction or 
an object of mockery in the dialog, the Menexenus (and its author) faced the 
prospect of being perceived as cruelly mistreating a widow and grieving mother 
οἴ ἃ citizen in a funeral oration, no less, which clearly alludes to the death of her 
son. The literary gain in mocking Aspasia would thus have to be quite significant 
and unsubtle. Thus the decision to use Aspasia as the author of both the 
speeches makes sense and the expectation was that a contemporary audience 
would understand this. 


Example 4: Self-reliance 


It was already mentioned that Pericles credits his own generation of Athenians 
for their military prowess, whereas Socrates credits the gods and their interaction 
with the ancients with Athens’ initial military training. Oddly too, Pericles’ Ath- 
ens is not only militarily self-reliant, but is easily so because of her way of life 
(11.39.4). 

But Pericles’ self-reliance is more thoroughgoing than simply not requiring 
military training. Not only does Pericles deny that individual Athenians need 
military training, but also he touts the states’ go-it-alone military self-reliance 
(1.36.3, 11.39.2) and denies that Athens needs military allies to go to war. In re- 
sponse, the Menexenus replies not exactly with an argument against self-reli- 
ance, but with a discussion of Athens’ military history that is 1) replete with men- 
tions of Athenian battles that were simply not and probably could not be fought 
alone and 2) arranges the history in such a way as to explicate why Athens does 
not fight alone. 

The Menexenus’ lensthy historical section begins the discussion of the Per- 
sian War by mentioning the battle of Marathon but without the Spartan (or Pla- 
taean) contribution. This is technically more-or-less accurate; Spartans did not 
fight in the battle (and the Platean contribution was minimal) but reports of 
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the imminent arrival of Spartan fighters caused Persia to make tactical mistakes 
and suffer significant casualties (Collins and Stauffer, Plato’s Menexenus, 41n16). 
Such an omission would have seemed odd, thoush not that odd, to ancient read- 
ers.”” But this minor incongruity serves to perk up the readers’ ears and prime 
them to notice the subsequent discussion of Athenian military alliances. The 
speech refers to the battle of Plataea, the Eurymedon, and Tanagra (just to 
name those from the Persian War) that Athens did not fight alone but rather 
with help from other Greek states (auxiliaries). The funeral oration in the dia- 
logue exposes Pericles as making an argument about Greek life and military 
strategy that runs contrary to the most basic facts of Greek military history 
that someone in the position of strategos should know well, as would many or- 
dinary Athenians. 

Besides disputing Pericles’ emphasis on Athenian ability to exercise power 
alone, the alliances that are mentioned also serve to counter Pericles’ claim re- 
garding the value of Athenian cosmopolitanism (11.39.1). After all, would not a 
society that valued openness to the extent Pericles claimed for Athens make 
enough friends not to have to fisht and die alone? For Pericles, the city and 
all of her professions are open to foreigners, yet in war she fights without friends. 
For Socrates, Athens is a leader that protects other states from enslavement, even 
goes to war on their behalf (242a), yet remains culturally and ethnically free of 
outside influence (245d). The Menexenus exhibits neither the go-it-alone hubris 
of Pericles nor the self-absorbed belief that Athens is the only city worth keeping 
free. Pericles’ Athens had friends but no allies, while Socrates’ had allies without 
needing friends. 

The kinds of alliances the Menexenus claims Athens engaged in should be 
familiar. The Menexenus takes pains to set up a history that is dominated by a 
tripartite division of peoples: Athenians, other Greeks, and barbarians,”® which 
turn out to be analogous (isomorphic) to the two other tripartite divisions in 
the Republic.” The Athenians are to the guardians and reason as other Greeks 
are to the auxiliaries and spiritedness, and barbarians are to the producers 
and appetite. The guardian in a polis is to be the philosophical military leader 
and the best of the auxiliaries. But the guardian is not responsible for doing 
all the fishting and law enforcement himself (or herself). He is responsible for 


27 K.R.Walters, “We fought alone at Marathon’: Historical falsification in the Attic funeral ora 
tion,” Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 124.3/4 (1981): 204 211. 

28 Another point of divergence: Pericles lumps together wars fought against other Greeks with 
wars fought against barbarians (II.36.4), whereas Plato takes pains to talk about how Athens 
fights differently against other Greeks than she does against barbarians (242d). 

29 For a full discussion, see Pappas and Zelcer 2013, “Plato’s Menexenus,” 19 31. 
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leading the auxiliaries into battle and making the strategic-level decisions. The 
auxiliaries, who embody courage, fight for the good of the polis as a whole 
and are responsible for tactics. 

Translating this to the world stage, the Menexenus conceives of it as the re- 
sponsibility of the Athenians to lead the other Greeks to battle to promote global 
stability and freedom (from slavery). Athens does not fight alone because that is 
not her role.?° Thus the kind of self-reliance that the dialogue argues that Athens 
exhibits or ought to exhibit is not one in which she needs no allies. Athens does 
not usually fight alone, nor need she. She taught others courage so they can fight 
under her leadership to advance the goals of freedom. 

So once again, we see Socrates responding to Pericles’ speech in a way that if 
the two expressed views are juxtaposed we have Pericles offering a position on 
Athenian military strategy and hegemony on the world stage, and Socrates reply- 
ing and developing an alternative theory about what the world really is (or 
should be) like, what Athens’ role of leader ought to be, and why it does not 
square with Pericles’ theory. The options are binary. One either has/needs allies 
or one does not, one leads or does not. Socrates’ speech thus disputes another 
Periclean claim. 


Who is Menexenus? 


If, as we argue, the Menexenus is part of a dialog between Socrates and Pericles, 

who is Menexenus??! Thoush the evidence allows no definitive conclusions, it is 

possible, on the present reading, to see Menexenus as a proxy for Pericles. Let us 

review what the dialog tells us about who Menexenus is. 

1) Menexenus’ house has always provided a ruler and Menexenus is next in 
line (234b). 

2) Menexenus is considering a public undertaking while still young, perhaps 
too young (2348 -b). 

3) Menexenus tells us that he is waiting in the Council Chamber for the Council 
to choose someone to deliver the oration (234a). 

4) Menexenus is incredulous that Aspasia could write good speeches (236c, 
249d). 


30 See Mark Zelcer, “Plato on International Relations,” The Philosophical Forum 48.3 (2017): 
325 339, 

31 Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 42 45, review the literature discussing the iden 
tity of Menexenus. See also Cliff Robinson’s paper in this volume for an alternative view of the 
role of Menexenus in the dialog. 
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5) Menexenus is very familiar with Aspasia (249d) and not surprised that she 
taught Socrates rhetoric (235e). 


These details all fit Pericles better than anyone known to us including the other 
Menexenuses in the Platonic prosopography. Replace “Menexenus” with “Peri- 
cles” in the frame of the dialog and we have a perfectly coherent story. 

The fact that Pericles was ambitious and precocious was likely well-known 
to Athenians. He was the choregos for Aeschylus’ Persians while in his mid-twen- 
ties when the minimum age was 30.” Hence the allusion to his undertaking a 
public function like a funeral oration while too young (2). He was also well 
known as having descended from Athenian leadership. Pericles’ father Xanthip- 
pus had been an Athenian leader and his mother, who is believed to have made 
Xanthippus’ career, was from a powerful noble family that had been influential 
in Athens for generations. Hence (1), the allusion to a long line of leaders. The 
fact that he was hanging around the Council Chamber angling to be chosen to 
speak sounds like something that could have been a running joke in Athens. 
The well-known funeral oration we have been discussing, was after all, Pericles’ 
second. The first one he delivered was for the dead of the battle of Samos where 
Athens and Miletus trounced Samos in a significant naval clash. Thus (3), some- 
one who managed to be chosen twice could easily be thought of as the kind of 
person who waits around the Agora and Council Chamber for such opportuni- 
ties. And those who wait for such opportunities probably wait around prepared 
to deliver speeches. Menexenus hints that the speaker will be unprepared, but 
Socrates quickly counters by pointing out that we can expect to hear a preexist- 
ing speech. According to the Suda,” Pericles was the first to deliver prepared 
speeches, all of those prior to Pericles having been improvised. 

The details in the dialog about Aspasia are also consistent with what we 
know Plato writes of Pericles. That Pericles knows Aspasia well and knows her 
reputation as a teacher of rhetoric (5), is unsurprising (though not necessarily 
unique to Pericles). That Pericles cannot recognize a good speech (4) is evi- 
denced by the fact that here Plato has Aspasia write his speeches and elsewhere 
we are told that Pericles does not even understand his own good speeches (Pro- 
tagoras 3298). 

In the frame Socrates, uncharacteristically, does not bother to argue with Me- 
nexenus. It is possible that Socrates had some reason for treating Menexenus as 
special despite his arrogance in thinking he can take to public service so prema- 


32 See Nails, The People of Plato, 225. 
33 See the discussion in Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 59. 
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turely. Alternatively, if the speech itself is a dialog, there is no need to get into a 
substantive discussion in the frame. 

The details we are given about Menexenus, except for his name, are thus 
consistent with everything we know about Pericles’ life. At this point it is then 
reasonable to ask if, as this essay has been claiming until now, the Menexenus 
is to be read as a monological dialog, with Pericles as Socrates’ interlocutor, 
why not just write it as one? 

There are a number of reasons, which when combined, serve to provide a 
strong deterrent to the text being written in a manner that appears to be directly 
interacting with Pericles’ speech. First, we can try to imagine what such a dialog 
would have looked like. It would have been a text whose sole purpose is to refute 
another text. Ancient evidence” (not as ancient as Plato though old enough that 
we should weigh its sensibilities heavier than our own) suggests that such a 
practice was seen as unbecoming. Additionally, such a text, unlike a dialog, 
a speech, or a history book, is as far as we know unprecedented in Plato’s 
time. As far as we know, no model existed in Greek to write a commentary on 
another’s text, let alone a text that absorbed another text in a straightforward 
way. As Danzig’s evidence noted above shows, Plato did however write texts 
that obliquely interacted with others. 

We also know from the Phaedrus (274cff.) that Plato is sensitive to the lim- 
itations of the written word in general. One way in which the written word is in- 
ferior to oral discourse is in its inability to respond to different people differently. 
A written word is final and does not give the author the ability to clarify or tailor 
the presentation to the soul of the listener. The dialogical format somewhat com- 
pensates for that, to an extent such as writing allows, and it provides the general 
freedom to anticipate a variety of types of objections and concerns. Tailoring a 
dialog to respond to just one person would be unnecessarily restrictive. As it 
is given in the present interpretation, it is a speech, with all the limitations 
and benefits that this kind of rhetoric comes with and it is simultaneously a 
reply to Pericles. This style allows an author to get a bit more mileage out of 
the written word than he could get otherwise. 

There is also more in the Menexenus than just a reply to one person. The Me- 
nexenus can be read as a stand-alone document, but framing it as a direct re- 
sponse to Pericles threatens two things: first, it ties the dialog to Pericles’ oration 
in a way that burdens the reader to understand the context of both speeches. 
This is one way the Menexenus can be read, but surely not the only way. Second- 


34 L. G. Westerink (Trans. and ed.), Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy (Amster 
dam: North Holland, 1962), 49. 
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ly, it enmeshes Plato’s legacy as a speechwriter with Pericles and leaves him 
open to easy public comparison in a way he may not have felt comfortable with. 

Finally, a standard Platonic dialog would have simply been impolitic in this 
case. The Menexenus is a response to Pericles’ legacy. Had Pericles not still been 
venerated in Plato’s time, that is to say, had Thucydides not argued that it was 
Pericles’ successors that really made the war go badly for Athens and not Peri- 
cles, and had people not believed Thucydides’ analysis, there would have 
been no need for a Platonic response in the Menexenus. The people did not 
hold Pericles culpable for the Peloponnesian War or its consequences. Reacting 
to the Periclean legacy suggests that Pericles and by extension Thucydides’ inter- 
pretation of his rule, was still dominant at the time Plato was writing. Given his 
relationship with the post-war tyranny and also to Socrates, Plato was thereby 
not in a position to criticize Pericles openly and with impunity. It is one thing 
to write another funeral speech to put out among the many that must have 
been in circulation at the time, it is another to openly criticize a popular political 
figure whose name still loomed large in the minds of Athenians. Similarly, it is 
one thing to criticize a sophist like Gorgias, however popular among the elite, 
and it is another to come out harshly against a popular politician. Therefore, 
it seems reasonable to think that it is a wiser decision to write a funeral oration, 
and even have it stand out as anomalous in his corpus (which was likely small as 
of the writing of the Menexenus), than for Plato to dedicate a whole dialog to di- 
rectly criticizing Pericles openly. 


A Final Clue 


We end with a final clue that attests to the monological and dialogical nature of 
the Menexenus. When we think about the two speeches in a fine-grained manner, 
it is important not to overlook the coarse view, the complete texts and contexts, 
both of the Menexenus’ speech and Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War 
in which Pericles’ speech is embedded. In a manner of speaking the speeches 
and histories are negative images of one another: Pericles’ speech is a piece of 
political logos embedded within the unfolding drama of the Peloponnesian 
War and Socrates’ speech contains a retelling of the entirety of Athenian military 
history within a piece of political rhetoric. It certainly seems significant that 
Plato places the history within the speech while Thucydides situates the speech 
within the history. It looks more significant as we have no other funeral oration 
with a comparable historical section. When the two speeches and their histories 
are seen in these larger contexts they appear to be in deliberate opposition to 
each other as if Plato is saying that Thucydides got it backward (inside-out). 
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The fact that the history in the Menexenus is self-contained and replete with its 
own independent and coherent philosophical lessons further clues us in to look 
at the Menexenus’ speech in opposition to Pericles’, not just for the differences in 
their details, but their diametrically opposed larger frameworks as well. 


Conclusion 


This paper argues that Aspasia is the key to the interpretation of the Menexenus. 
She was written in as the “real” author of both speeches to tell us how to read 
the Menexenus’ and Pericles’ speeches together as a single monological dialog. 
A single speech written by a single author that was cut up tells the reader that 
the Menexenus should make sense as a unified document once it is reassembled. 
The following facts all substantiate this reading: a) there is asmooth and critical 
segue between the speeches, b) some of his speech can literally be edited into 
Pericles’ speech to “reconstruct” the “original” Aspasian monological dialog, 
c) the dialog takes many opportunities to critically interact with Pericles speech, 
and provides counterexamples and alternate theories to Periclean theses. Writing 
in the style of a funeral oration is the most obvious way to indicate dialog with 
Pericles; what better way to signal your interlocutor to your audience than to 
mimic his famous style? We also saw that Aspasia is the natural choice for 
this role as someone who was publicly committed to the Periclean position 
but came to regret it. 

While this essay addressed many topics found in the two dialogs, there are 
many more that can be treated in a similar vein as evidence for the intertextual 
relationship between the two dialogs: the way Socrates and Pericles think of the 
ability of a logos (as opposed to an ergon) to memorialize the dead, their respec- 
tive stances on education expressed throughout the dialog, their differing views 
on mythology,” the fact that Socrates refers to and invokes the gods (though 
never by name) while Pericles does not, or how the two speeches differ on the 
danger of foreign influences, are just some examples.° All of these can been 
seen as pieces of Plato’s constructed monological dialog intertextually inter- 
twined with Pericles’ speech far more easily than they can be seen only as a sin- 
gle speech making a single independent point. Given all the evidence presented 
it is reasonable to read Pericles’ speech without Plato’s but not Plato’s without 


35 These are treated in Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy. See also Cliff Robinson’s 
paper in this volume. 
36 See also Mara, The Civic Conversations, 134. 
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Pericles’. Plato’s early readers would have instinctively put the two together and 
made many of the connections made in this paper, as should we.” 


37 Thanks to the Penn Menexenus Workshop where I was given the opportunity to present an 
early draft of this paper and receive valuable feedback. Thanks especially to Max Robitzsch, Hal 
Parker and Andreas Avgousti for valuable comments, Etienne Helmer especially for pressing a 
question discussed in the penultimate section, Peter Simpson, Kevin Z. Moore, Heshey Zelcer, 
Dahlia Kozlowsky, and Nickolas Pappas for discussion, guidance, and encouragement. 


Jeffrey S. Turner 
On the Structure of Plato’s Menexenus 


1 


The paths down which Plato takes his readers do not at all seem to be the short- 
est distance between two points. As is well known, there are frequent digressions 
or other shifts of direction, changes of topic or perspective, alterations from one 
interlocutor to another (and sometimes back again), and so forth. Frequent re- 
readers of his texts may well have long ago become accustomed to these move- 
ments, so that they no longer feel disoriented by them; but even for such readers, 
the initial experience of the new reader of Plato might be worth keeping in mind. 
For an attentive “first time” reader, these wanderings could easily leave one won- 
dering whether his texts as a whole offer any true “path” at all. Is there any way 
to make sense of why Plato’s dialogues “move” the way they do? 

The Menexenus is no exception to this. There is some initial bantering be- 
tween Socrates and Menexenus, and some bantering at the end, too; in between 
these, there is a long funeral oration that seems in many ways to offer more or 
less “traditional” themes. But once one attends more closely to what goes on 
within this apparently simple structure, questions arise: why does Socrates 
even give the long speech, since in other places he seems wary of such rhetorical 
posturing, and here too in the Menexenus he “makel[s] fun of the orators,” as Me- 
nexenus puts it (235)?! Why does Socrates attribute the speech to someone else, 
namely, Pericles’ mistress Aspasia? What of the Platonic innovation of having 
the war dead speak for themselves (246c -- 2484), which the speaker appears to 
offer with great seriousness: “Children and parents, the dead commanded me 
to report those words, and I report them with all my heart” (248e)? 

A proposal about dialogue structure put forth by Mitchell H. Miller, Jr. ad- 
dresses the desire to make more sense of Plato’s dialogical mazes. In books 
about the Parmenides? and the Statesman? and in several papers,” he has claim- 


1 In this paper I use the translations contained in John Cooper (ed.), Plato: Complete Works (In 
dianapolis: Hackett, 1997), 950 964. 

2 Mitchell H. Miller, Jr., Plato’s Parmenides: The Conversion of the Soul (State College, PA: The 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1991). 

3 Mitchell H. Miller, Jr., The Philosopher in Plato’s Statesman (Las Vegas, NV: Parmenides Pub 
lishing, 2004). 

4 Miller, Mitchell H. Jr., “Platonic Mimesis,” in Contextualizing Classics: Ideology, Performance, 
Dialogue, ed. T. Falkner et al. (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1999), 253 266, and “The 
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ed that Plato’s dialogues all have a recurring four-part structure of: (i) elicitation 
of anonphilosopher’s claim to knowledge; (ii) refutation of that claim by the phi- 
losopher (usually, though obviously not always, Socrates); (iii) an attempt by the 
philosopher to offer another, “reorienting” perspective on the discussion, there- 
by “setting the issues at hand in a new, more properly philosophical light”; 
(iv) a return to or resumption of “the issues or difficulties or, even, the plane 
of discourse”‘ of part (i). Miller has claimed that “the same fundamental struc- 
ture recurs in dialogue after dialogue.”” 

This might seem not to help when it comes to the Menexenus, however, for 
at first blush it looks like an exception to this claim. After all, aside from the brief 
framing conversations with Menexenus (2348 -- 2364, 249d-e), Socrates delivers 
the whole funeral oration by himself, apparently with no interlocutor at all 
(though as just noted he does claim to be quoting the work of his own teacher 
in rhetoric, Aspasia). As this core part of the Menexenus is not a dialogue be- 
tween philosopher and nonphilosopher, it would seem impossible for the Menex- 
enus to have the structure Miller attributes to Plato’s dialogues. 

Nonetheless in this paper I show that the structure Miller articulates does in 
fact apply to the body of the Menexenus (that is, Socrates’, or Aspasia’s, funeral 
oration), which would confirm Miller’s claim, with respect to this work and oth- 
ers in the same vein, that “structure runs deeper than rhetorical form.”® In par- 
ticular, I suggest that the bulk of Socrates’ speech in the Menexenus draws 
out, through the self-aggrandizing, chauvinistic character of its history, and 
then refutes (236d-246c; in Miller’s terms, steps [1] and [ii] above) an Athenian 
attitude embodied in their funeral orations, one that might properly be described 
as nonphilosophical, which is also exemplified in Thucydides’ rendition of Peri- 
cles’ funeral oration; that Socrates then offers a reorienting perspective centered 
on something very much like the unity of virtue and what Vlastos calls the “sov- 
ereignty of virtue” (2464 -- 2484; [iii] above); and that Socrates (or Aspasia) then 
returns, in the last part of his speech (248e - 249c; [iv] above), to the question of 
how a funeral speech should relate to Athens’ self-understanding and communal 
life, with this “reorienting” perspective of the unity and sovereignty of virtue in 
view. 


Pleasures of the Comic and of Socratic Inquiry: Aporetic Reflections on 48 A 50B,” Arethusa 
41.2 (2008): 283 284. 

5 Miller, The Philosopher in Plato’s Statesman, xxxi xxxii. 

6 Miller, Plato’s Parmenides, 7. 

7 Ibid., 6. 

8 Ibid., 191n18. 
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With this in hand, I then turn back to the Menexenus as a whole, including 
the “framing” conversations between Socrates and Menexenus, and show that 
the structure Miller proposes applies there as well. Thus Miller’s proposal allows 
us to make sense of some of the dialogue’s crucial twists and turns and returns. 


2 


Let us first take a deeper - if still very brief - look at Miller’s claim about the 
structure of Plato’s dialogues. Consider three of Plato’s shortest dialogues: the 
Crito, Ion, and Euthyphro.? These dialogues are ideal for seeing Miller’s structural 
claim because of their small size, their limited cast of characters,'° and the rel- 
ative sparsity of their “dramatic” elements. 

In considering here the structure of Plato’s dialogues generally, and so not 
only these three short dialogues but also the Menexenus, I will make one impor- 
tant caveat. In the present study I am largely setting aside the “introductory 
conversation(s)” of the Platonic dialogue, which I am taking to be those opening 
remarks, varying in length and complexity, that set the stage and often the cast 
of characters, of the dialogue proper. There are important questions about such 
conversations,'' and by no means am I attempting to minimize their importance. 
Rather the reverse: they deserve further, separate study. I will offer a suggestion 
about the introductory conversation of the Menexenus, but for the most part in 
what follows I am considering what one might call the “body” of the dialogues, 
what occurs after these initial introductory conversations. In the Menexenus, as 
we will see, this introductory conversation is the very first part of Socrates’ dis- 
cussion with Menexenus (234a-b). 

Following up on a well-known metaphor from Plato’s Phaedrus that sees the 
logos as like the organized body of a living being (264c), one way to uncover the 


9 Miller mentions the work of Jonathan Ketchum as an antecedent, and in his 1981 dissertation, 
Ketchum also begins showing the structural claim by looking at Plato’s shortest dialogues, 
though he does so using a different terminology from the one employed here. 

10 In each of these three dialogues there are only two speakers, Socrates and an obviously 
“nonphilosophical” interlocutor. 

11 Asa preface to further study of the introductory conversation of the Platonic dialogue, I will 
pose what seems to me to be a particularly striking issue about them: do they function primarily 
as “introductions” to the dialogue proper (so, finally, as a way of “elicitation”), or do they in 
stead offer some sort of very abbreviated image of the whole of what follows? (Of course it is 
also possible that different dialogues employ their introductory conversations in different 
ways, so that no “unitary” theory of the Platonic introductory conversation is appropriate.) 
With regard to the Menexenus, see 86 at the end of this paper. 
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structure of the Platonic dialogue that Miller postulates is to look for the “joints” 
between the dialogue’s “limbs” or fundamental parts. Though I will not argue for 
the point in the present paper, there is no such joint to be found between (i) and 
(ii) above: the elicitation of the claim to knowledge and its refutation are, in- 
stead, bound up with one another.'* The philosopher’s refutation of the nonphi- 
losopher is not merely eristic but is for the sake of further elicitation, which then 
once again leads to further refutation; this comes to an end, finally, at the joint 
between moments (ii) and (iii) above, that between the (most central or basic) 
refutation and the reorientation. I will call this joint “the moment of aporia,” 
that place in the dialogue where the progress of the conversation has come to 
an impasse. This leaves the joint between (iii) and (iv) above, that is, between 
the philosopher’s attempt to reorient the nonphilosopher and the “resumption” 
of, or “return” to, the original “issues or difficulties or, even, the plane of dis- 
course” of the elicitation-and-refutation. Here we have the beginning of the 
“test for kinship,” when the philosopher tests to see to what extent the nonphi- 
losopher has grasped, appropriated, or “taken up” the reorienting help the phi- 
losopher is attempting to offer. 

Miller’s article “Platonic Mimesis” marks out these two joints for the Crito, 
and all that is needed for our purposes now is a brief recapitulation of the inter- 
pretation he offers there. The moment of aporia comes when the interlocutor’s 
perspective on the matter at hand has reached its limits; here, it occurs when 
Crito is unable to apply Socrates’ claim about retaliation to the case at hand 
(50a). Nowhere else in the entire dialogue does Crito say that he is unable to an- 
swer a question from Socrates. The test for kinship, the moment marking the 
boundary or “joint” between the reorientation and the return, is also clear. Ac- 
cording to Miller this transition occurs at 53a, when Socrates has The Laws 
raise a flurry of arguments showing that escape would make Socrates a “laugh- 
ingstock,” would put his friends’ property at risk, and would do nothing to fur- 
ther his children’s education. These, however, are precisely the issues of “money, 
reputation, [and] the upbringing of children” (48c) that Socrates, earlier in “eli- 
cting” Crito’s “best insight,” pointedly set aside as concerns of the many." The 
idea that there are two different orientations at work in the Laws’ speech, the 
one attempting to “reorient” the everyman Crito, the other “returning” to his 
level of discourse, makes sense of the kind of “descent”'* - to see the matter 


12 For argument on this point with regard to the Meno, see Jeffrey S. Turner, “The Images of 
Enslavement and Incommensurability in Plato’s Meno,” Interpretation 20.2 (1992 1993): 124. 
13 Miller, “Platonic Mimesis,” 263. 

14 Miller, Mitchell H. Jr., “The Arguments I Seem to Hear’: Argument and Irony in the Crito,” 
Phronesis 41.2 (1996): 129. 
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in the light of the geography of the cave parable - that the very final part of the 
Crito (53a-54b) offers us.” 

The moment of aporia in the Ion and Euthyphro is perhaps even more evi- 
dent than in the Crito, particularly in the latter, for the structure of the Euthyphro 
is so apparent that it might well serve as a paradigm case of dialogue structure. 
In both of these dialogues, Socrates’ interlocutor shows that he has reached the 
limits of his discourse by turning against the conversation itself. In the Ion this 
comes in the form of a striking aporetic moment, where Socrates says that Ion 
has never known anyone who can explain the quality of only one person’s tech- 
nical work, and not along with it also that of another practicioner of the same 


τέχνη: 


SOCRATES: And further, it is my opinion, you’ve never known anyone ever ποί ἰη flute 

playing, not in cithara playing, not in singing to the cithara, and not in rhapsodizing 

you’ve never known a man who is clever at explaining Olympus or Thamyrus or Orpheus 

or Phemius, the rhapsode from Ithaca, but who has nothing to contribute about Ion, the 

rhapsode from Ephesus, and cannot tell when he does his work well and when he doesn’t 
you’ve never known a man like that. 


ION: I have nothing to say against you on that point, Socrates. But this Iknow about myself: 
I speak about Homer more beautifully than anybody else and I have lots to say; and every 
body says I do it well. But about the other poets I do not. Now see what that means 
(533b ο). 


In the Euthyphro the aporetic moment of the dialogue occurs after Euthyphro’s 
first three definitions, at 11b-d. There Euthyphro, after Socrates has asked 
him to “tell [him] again from the beginning what piety is,” also turns against 
the conversation as a whole: 


EUTHYPHRO: But Socrates, I have no way of telling you what I have in mind, for whatever 
proposition we put forward goes around and refuses to stay put where we establish it (11b). 


That each of these interlocutors turns against the whole of what has just been 
going on shows that their conversations can indeed no longer proceed as they 
have been. The conversations have reached the point of impasse, since the inter- 
locutors have reached the limits of their capacity to respond to Socrates’ ques- 
tioning. 


15 Miller claims that the transition here is made “seamlessly, without any acknowledgment of 
the change in level of discourse” (“Platonic Mimesis,” 263); but note 52c 53a, where Socrates 
asks Crito about their previous agreement, and the latter perhaps forgets the full statement of 
its terms. 
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Thus what follows in each of these dialogues is Socrates’ attempt to offer 
his interlocutor a different, “reorienting” perspective on the matter at hand. In 
the Ion, Socrates offers his famous account of poetic inspiration (533c -- 5364), 
though he does not argue for this account so much as present or suggest it; 
and in the Euthyphro, Socrates presents the issue of the relation between piety 
and justice (11b-12d). 

This “reorientation” section comes to an end with the beginning of the test 
for kinship, as Socrates returns to the issue or level of the first part of the dia- 
logue. In the Euthyphro, Socrates proposes that they return to the question of 
the definition of piety: “See what comes next: if the pious is a part of the just, 
we must, it seems, find out what part of the just it is” (12d). The two then proceed 
to the final, apparently still flawed, definitions of piety (126, 140 -c, 15b). And in 
the Ion, we return to the question of Ion’s possession of a τέχνη: 


SOCRATES: ... That’s how it is with you, Ion: when anyone mentions Homer, you have plen 
ty to say, but if he mentions the others you are lost; and the explanation of this, for which 
you ask me why it is that you have plenty to say about Homer but not about the others 
is that it’s not mastering the subject, but a divine gift, that makes you a wonderful singer of 
Homer’s praises. 


ION: You’re a good speaker, Socrates. Still, I would be amazed if you could speak well 
enough to convince me that Iam possessed or crazed when I praise Homer. I don’t believe 
you’d think so if you heard me speaking on Homer (536c d). 


In both of these cases -- and in the Crito as well - there is a question about the 
extent to which Socrates’ interlocutor is willing to take up the reorienting insight 
Socrates has offered him. What is not in question is that Socrates has tried to 
offer precisely that, and is now testing to see where the interlocutor stands 
with respect to it. 

Though it would require an interpretation of these dialogues as a whole to 
elaborate fully on this, the basic structure that Miller proposes is exemplified 
clearly in the Crito, Ion, and Euthyphro. 


3 


But what of the Menexenus? This dialogue, or at least, the “body” or “core” of 
this dialogue, from 236d to 249c - setting aside for now the conversations be- 
tween Socrates and Menexenus — seems to present several challenges to the ap- 
proach to Platonic dialogue structure that Miller offers. (a) It certainly appears as 
if we do not really have a “dialogue” here: while re-presenting Aspasia’s voice, 
Socrates nonetheless offers the whole oration himself (precisely the kind of 
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“long speech” to which he objects elsewhere'‘). This makes it hard to see the 
core of the Menexenus as a back-and-forth between “philosopher” and “nonphi- 
losopher,” that is, as an elicitation-and-refutation of the nonphilosopher by the 
philosopher. (b) Without the interplay of two such voices, how would there be 
the joints between the structural moments, the “aporia” and “test for kinship”? 
It would seem that the nonphilosophical voice cannot be refuted by the philos- 
opher, nor can the philosopher begin testing to see to what extent the nonphi- 
losopher is willing to appropriate the new, more philosophical perspective 
being offered, if there are no such separable voices or personae. (c) Moreover, 
in terms of content, the speech as a whole is of course presented as an encomi- 
um of Athens and its citizens. With that fixed purpose holding all of the parts of 
the speech together, how could there be a sufficient difference in content for 
there to be a “refutation,” a “reorienting perspective,” and so on? 


4 


Two sets of clues are helpful here: one from the context-setting conversation be- 
tween Socrates and Menexenus, and one from Socrates’ explicit prosopopoeia or 
“ventriloquizing” at a crucial moment in the Menexenus. 

The initial conversation itself makes it clear that Socrates distances himself 
from certain aspects of the content of the oration that follows.'” For example, 
Socrates claims that in the genre in question, the speaker proceeds “attributing 
to each individual man, with the most varied and beautiful verbal embellish- 
ments, both praise he merits and praise he does not, extolling the city in every 
way...” (234c-235a, emphasis added). Would Socrates really want to identify 
himself with such discourses, with their indiscriminate praising of the worthy 
and unworthy alike? He then describes how these speeches affect him: 


The result is, Menexenus, that Iam put into an exalted frame of mind when I am praised by 
them. Each time, as I listen and fall under their spell, Ibecome a different man I’mcon 
vinced that I have become taller and nobler and better looking all of a sudden. It often hap 
pens, too, that all of a sudden I inspire greater awe in the friends from other cities who tag 
along and listen with me every year. For they are affected in their view of me and the rest of 
the city just as Iam: won over by the speaker, they think the city more wonderful than they 


16 See e.g. Lesser Hippias 373a, Protagoras 328dff., and Gorgias 4470 c, 4486. 449c, A61dff. 
17 See e.g. M. M. Henderson, “Plato’s Menexenus and the Distortion of History,” Acta Classica 
18 (1975): 26, who calls what Socrates says here a “mocking eulogy of the genre,” which “is clear 
ly meant to be in our minds later.” On keeping this in mind later, see 8 5 below, regarding the 
“moment of aporia” in the Menexenus. 
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thought it before. And this high and mighty feeling remains with me more than three days 
(235a b). 


Certainly such speeches do not really make Socrates “taller and nobler and bet- 
ter looking all of a sudden,” and of course Socrates knows this. His awareness 
that the effect of these speeches - though striking, powerful, and rather long 
lasting — centers on his appearance to himself and others rather than on what 
he really is, fuels his description here, since he ends it by describing his self-re- 
covery: he realizes he doesn’t really live on the Isles of the Blessed (235c). Clearly 
the same is meant to apply to the city: Athens is not really “more wonderful than 
[Socrates’ friends from other cities] thought it before,” it merely appears so. 

In a similar vein, praising Athenians to the Athenians themselves, as the fu- 
neral oration does, is after all easy, Socrates says (235d, 236a). So Socrates would 
not see the oration that follows, which - explicitly, at any rate — does just this, as 
any “great feat” (235d). It is merely telling the Athenians what they want to hear, 
and doing that is not particularly difficult. It is, though, something one is unac- 
customed to see Socrates doing “in his own voice,” as it were; and perhaps es- 
pecially, it is something one is unaccustomed to see Socrates doing with Athens. 

And finally, on the heels of this very point, when Menexenus asks what Soc- 
rates would say, “if the speech were yours to make,” Socrates responds “On my 
own, very likely nothing... (Αὐτὸς μὲν rap’ ἐμαυτοῦ ἴσως οὐδέν), but that hecan 
remember what Aspasia said (236a-c). Now this could be read (with or without 
irony, I suppose) as Socrates simply denying that he himself has the kind of ex- 
pertise that his teacher Aspasia has; but it is also possible to give it a stronger 
reading. On his own, in his own voice, perhaps Socrates would not even give 
such a funeral oration. For at what particular good do such speeches aim? Is 
the speaker clear about that good? 

I will return to this initial conversation later, but even this cursory treatment 
of it shows that here in the first conversation with Menexenus, Socrates has dis- 
tanced himself from certain aspects of what a funeral oration might be expected 
to do. On this point, then, I am essentially in agreement with Dodds,'® and in 
opposition to Rosenstock.'?” Rosenstock argues that we need not agree with 
Dodds in seeing irony here: “Taken by themselves, Socrates’ remarks are not un- 
ambiguous indicators of the ironic tone of the ensuing oration,”?° and instead 


18 E. R. Dodds, Plato: Gorgias (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959), 23 24. 

19 Bruce Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant: A Reading of the Menexenus,” Phoenix 48.4 
(1994): 337 338. 

20 Ibid., 338. 
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points to what Dodds called the “deliberate and fantastic anachronism”? of Soc- 


rates’ giving this speech long after his death. Accordingly, he considers only 
later”? the aspects of the initial conversation I just pointed to; but why could 
one not agree both with his reading of those aspects there and with his funda- 
mental point about the anachronism, and still also agree with Dodds about 
the implications of the opening conversation between Socrates and Menexe- 
nus??? 

To the extent that what follows, then, merely puffs up one’s opinion of one- 
self, since one is an Athenian, or consists in merely praising Athenians to Athe- 
nians — Socrates has already taken a step back from it even before saying it. 

This opens up the possibility that in those places where the speech that fol- 
lows does precisely those sorts of things, Socrates is speaking not in his own, 
“philosophical” voice, but in the “nonphilosophical” voice of an Athenian ora- 
tor. Thus contra (a) above, there could be a distinction between “the philoso- 
pher” and “the nonphilosopher” in the core of the Menexenus, if in addition 
to this sort of “nonphilosophical” voice there is one closer to Socrates’ own 
voice. 

Another very important set of clues will allow us to find that voice, and also 
to overcome objections (b) and (c) above. For Socrates does in fact alter his per- 
spective in the speech he gives, though the speech does not ever depart explicitly 
from its purpose of praising Athens and its citizens. He announces this shift in 
perspective explicitly at 246c: 


On this occasion, though, it is my duty to repeat the words that our fathers commanded us 
to report to those left at home every time they were about to put their lives at risk, in case 
they lost them. I will tell you what I heard from them and what judging by what they said 
then they would gladly say to you now, if only they could. Whatever I report you must 
imagine you are hearing from them in person. 


Here Socrates speaks not only in the voice of the orator, but also in what sounds 
like that of those going off to war, and the final sentence just quoted marks 
something particularly important about this change in voice: “Whatever I report 


21 Dodds, Plato: Gorgias, 24. 

22 Rostenstock, “Socrates as Revenant,” 342. 

23 Might Rosenstock himself be recognizing this in his account of Plato’s “re writing... of histo 
ry” (“Socrates as Revenant,” 345)? One might also note that one can hear “irony” in this first 
part of the Menexenus without also hearing “sarcasm,” as does Malcolm Schofield, “Approach 
ing the Republic,” in The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought, eds. Christo 
pher Rowe and Malcolm Schofield (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), 198. 
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you must imagine you are hearing from them in person (ἀλλὰ νομίζειν χρὴ 
αὐτῶν ἀκούειν ἐκείνων ἅ ἂν ἀπαγγέλλω)." Socrates the orator wants to become 
transparent in the words that follow, as if obliterating his own person, so that his 
audience hears the words coming directly from those “about to put their lives at 
risk, in case they lost them.””* In its original context - particularly given Menex- 
enus’ opening remarks about the Athenians deciding who will give the funeral 
oration - this aspiration to transparency ought to strike one as unusual in an or- 
ator. It is certainly in marked contrast to the self-conceptions of Protagoras and 
Gorgias, for example.” 

There is also an important difference, in this part of his/her oration (from 
246d to 2484), in the way Socrates/Aspasia uses the term ἀρετή, “virtue” or “ex- 
cellence.” Up to this point in the speech, that term has been used (as one might 
well expect in a funeral oration) almost as if it were a synonym for courage, ἀν- 
δρεία. Indeed, this functional equivalence with ἀνδρεία may well be why Paul 
Ryan translates the instances of ἀρετή as “valor” in the Hackett text.” Socra- 
tes/Aspasia has said that in a speech like this we should urge the “sons and 
brothers [of the dead] to imitate the valor of these men” (236e); that their 
“valor” brought joy to their families (237a); that “poets have already hymned 
the valorous exploits (τὴν ἀρετὴν) of the ancients” (239b); that putting ourselves 
in the place of the men fighting the barbarians at Marathon would allow us to 
realize “just how great [their] valor really was,” and how they taught all of 
Greece “that there is no multitude of men and mass of money that does not 
give way to valor” (240d); that the Athenians showed their valor at Plataea 
(241c, twice); that in the second half of the Peloponnesian War, the soldiers 
fought so well that “Their enemies... have more praise for their self-control 
and valor than have the friends of other men” (243a); that the “strength and 
valor” of the city “shone bright” at the blockade at Mytilene (243c); and that 
the men at Arginusae deserve “praise... forever, because by their valor we won 
not only that naval engagement, but also the rest of the war” (243c -d).” 


24 Might not this expression (εἴ τι πάσχοιεν, ἡνίκα κινδυνεύσειν ἔμελλον) also apply to the Soc 
rates of the Apology? See e.g. Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant,” 344 347, and Lucinda Cov 
entry, “Philosophy and Rhetoric in the Menexenus,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies 109 (1989): 
14 15, for further reflections on the relations between the Menexenus and the Apology. 

25 See e.g. Protagoras 3358 and Gorgias 448a, 449a c. 

26 Notice also how he translates ἀγαθοί as “brave” at 237a, 2426 and 245e 246b, and ἄριστοι, 
too, as “brave” at 246c. 

27 The term is also used at 239a: “Equality of birth in the natural order makes us seek equality 
of rights in the legal and defer to each other only in the name of reputation for goodness (ἀρε 
τῆς) and wisdom.” On the interpretation of the first part of this passage, see Brian Marrin’s paper 
in this volume. 
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But here, in the prosopopoeia, “our fathers” speak about ἀρετή in a much 
more “Socratic” fashion.”® In addition to introducing the notion of “encomiasts 
in action” (presumably rather than merely in word) and recollecting the “Noth- 
ing too much” saying at 247e, they offer something very close to the theses of the 
unity and sovereignty of virtue: 


Therefore, you must remember what we say and do whatever you do to the accompaniment 
of valor (μετ᾽ ἀρετῆς), knowing that without it all possessions and all ways of life are shame 

ful and base. For neither does wealth confer distinction on one who possesses it with cow 

ardice (the riches of a man like that belong to another, not himself) nor do bodily beauty 
and strength, when they reside in a worthless and cowardly man, seem to suit him. On the 
contrary, they seem out of character; they show up the one who has them for what he is and 
reveal his cowardice. Moreover, all knowledge cut off from rectitude (δικαιοσύνης) and the 
rest of virtue has the look of low cunning, not wisdom. For these reasons, make it your busi 

ness from beginning to end to do your absolute utmost always in every way to surpass us 
and our ancestors in glory... (246d 247a, emphasis added). 


“Glory” must be understood here in terms of ἀρετή, since “without it (ἀρετή) all 
possessions and all ways of life are shameful and base.””? Virtue itself is under- 
stood here as “sovereign” in something like Vlastos’s sense, as the “supreme 
non-final unconditional good, both necessary and sufficient for our happiness, 
hence the sovereign constituent of our good.”?° It would be hard to maintain 
that this sense of ἀρετή was present in what came before in the oration, insofar 
as very little evidence was given for Athenian “virtue” in any context other than 
military ones.?! 

Apetn is also understood as a unity here, because knowledge must be 
brought together with “rectitude [or justice] and the rest of virtue” in order to 
count as wisdom, σοφία. Again, there would seem to be little in the oration 


28 Cf. Lesley Dean Jones, “Menexenus Son of Socrates,” The Classical Quarterly 45.1 (1995): 52, 
54 55, especially her words at 54: “unmistakably Socratic behests to strive for virtue.” It seems 
to me that Rosenstock rather underplays this when he says that “Socrates’ words both quote 
from proverbial wisdom (247e5 and 2486) and share in its gnomic ahistoricity and generality. 
But there is nothing in Socrates’ words to suggest moral shallowness. If they sound convention 
al, they are at least uplifting” (“Socrates as Revenant,” 336). By contrast, Coventry, “Philosophy 
and Rhetoric,” 14 15, sees only bitterness and quasi Platonic claims: “a rather bland conven 
tional moralising” (14). See also note 33 below, and the second and third paragraphs of 8 5. 
29 Is there not an echo of Apology 30b (“Wealth does not bring about excellence, but excellence 
makes wealth and everything else good for men, both individually and collectively”) here? 

30 Gregory Vlastos, Socrates, ironist and moral philosopher (Ithaca and London: Cornell Univer 
sity Press, 1991), 231. 

31 An exception would seem to be the passage quoted above in note 27. 
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up to this point that would have pointed in this direction. Furthermore, this 
would seem to invite the question whether the “knowledge” of the history 
given in the previous parts of the oration is itself an example of “low cunning,” 
precisely by its being cut off from justice. Might this “Socratic” notion of virtue — 
which is argued for neither here nor in the earlier part of the oration, where 
ἀρετή seems to have been used more or less as a synonym for courage in the or- 
dinary sense - underwrite the idea of a competition in ἀρετή between the gen- 
erations at 247a-c? 

Neither the sovereignty of virtue thesis nor the unity of virtue thesis is spel- 
led out more fully at this point, and they are certainly not subjects of philosoph- 
ical inquiry here, so there is no need, and it would be inappropriate in this 
paper, to seek a more precise account of just what these theses involve. They 
are instead precisely the kinds of claims that one expects from a Socratic “reor- 
ientation.” In any case, though, there are sufficient differences in content to jus- 
tify seeing both philosophical and nonphilosophical voices in Socrates’ oration 
(contra (c) above). The philosophical voice articulates ἀρετή in terms of its sov- 
ereignty and unity; the nonphilosophical voice, though celebrating ἀρετή, does 
not articulate it in anything like these terms.”? In a moment we will find, in re- 
sponse to (b) above, the requisite “joints” of the dialogue as well. 


5 


With these two sets of clues in hand, we are able to see here in the Menexenus 
the same kind of structure that we have seen at work in the Crito, Ion, and 
Euthyphro. The elicitation-and-refutation section of the core of the Menexenus 
(again, by “core” here I mean Socrates’ oration from 236d to 249c, leaving 
aside for now the framing conversations, to which I will soon return) runs 
from 236d to 246c. The reorientation, where Socrates/Aspasia speaks on behalf 
of “our fathers,” to each one individually, begins at 246c and ends at 248e; 


32 This is consistent with the idea that Plato, in spelling out this particular nonphilosophical 
voice, is trying to make “the best case he can” for such a voice. That is to say, I am not signing 
on to the view of the Menexenus that sees it as a “parody” of funeral orations. Nickolas Pappas 
and Mark Zelcer’s “Plato’s Menexenus as a History that Falls into Patterns,” Ancient Philosophy 
33.1 (2013):19 32is, I believe, helpful in seeing the former point; their Politics and Philosophy in 
Plato’s Menexenus: Education and Rhetoric, Myth and History (London and New York: Routledge, 
2015) is helpful with regard to the latter, as it is a sustained argument against the “parody” in 
terpretation of the Menexenus. 
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there is a pointed but abbreviated return section from there to the end of the ora- 
tion at 249c. 

The proper perspective from which to view the core of the Menexenus, then, is 
from the reorientation section, 246c -- 2486. Many readers see this part of the dia- 
logue as its most “Socratic,” “Platonic,” or “philosophical.”” Rosenstock points 
out that the admiration for this section of the Menexenus is found as far back as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus,’* who says that he agrees with others who believe 
the last part of the speech to be its best part, quotes verbatim all of 246c - 
248e, and then immediately follows this quotation with the words, “This 
seems to me to be the finest passage, Plato, that you have written in this speech. 
Certainly most of it is good (I do not feel justified in concealing the truth [οὐ γὰρ 
δοκεῖ ψεύδεσθαι]), except that its form is that of a political set-piece rather than a 
live speech.” Furthermore, if Rosenstock is correct that the Socrates of the Me- 
nexenus is meant to be “brought back from the dead,” this section is even more 
poignant.” As he himself puts it in the conclusion of his article: “[Plato’s] project 
was to call Athenians away from the illusions of the city and towards the recog- 
nition of the demands of virtue which their own immortal destinies require of 
them.” 

This is not, though, the view of all readers of the Menexenus. Clavaud, for 
instance, writes about this part of the text that “Il est donc bien difficile de croire 
que Platon ait voulu dans le Menexene essayer de faire passer quelques-unes de 
ses pr&eoccupations religieuses en les adaptant ἃ un public moyen: l’oubli oü 


33 See e.g. Paul Friedländer, Plato, The Dialogues: First Period (New York: Random House, 
1964), 226 227; Henderson, “Plato’s Menexenus,” 31; Stephen G. Salkever, “Socrates’ Aspasian 
Oration: The Play of Philosophy and Politics in Plato’s Menexenus,” The American Political Sci 
ence Review 87.1 (1993): 133 136, 140; Susan D. Collins and Devin Stauffer, Plato’s Menexenus 
and Pericles’ Funeral Oration: Empire and the Ends of Politics (Newburyport, MA: Focus Publish 
ing, 1999), 14 16; Jennifer T. Roberts, “Mourning and Democracy: the Periclean epitaphios and 
its afterlife,” in Thucydides and the Modern World: Reception, Reinterpretation and Influence from 
the renaissance to the Present, eds. K. Harloe and N. Morley (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2012), 142 143. Others at least note its standing out from its context: see e.g. Ekaterina 
V. Haskins, “Philosophy, Rhetoric, and Cultural Memory: Rereading Plato’s Menexenus and Iso 
crates’ Panegyricus,” Rhetoric Society Quarterly 35.1 (2005): 30. 

34 Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant,” 333, 336. Dionysius has plenty of negative things to say 
about other parts of the Menexenus: on his reading of the dialogue in general, see Robert Clav 
aud, Le Menexene de Platon et la rhetorique de son temps (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1980), 25 29. 
35 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus: The Critical Essays, Volume I (Cam 
bridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 1974), 356 359. 

36 See Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant,” 340 341. 

37 Ibid., 347. 
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sont tenues les vertus morales empäche de le croire.”?® In response to this and 
other similar claims, though, one might offer at least three reasons to think 
that Clavaud has miscast this part of the dialogue. First of all, he seems to over- 
look the aspiration to rhetorical transparency that I noted in 8 4: Socrates/Aspa- 
sia wants to “get out of the way” to allow the dead to “speak for themselves.” 
This is not a standard strategy for rhetors; precisely the reverse.” Secondly, as 
I also noted in 84, ἀρετή is used in a very different way here than the way it 
was used in the long speech prior to this. Clavaud notes this, but throws the bur- 
den back on Plato to draw the crucial distinction for the reader: “Et pourtant, il 
ne tenait qu’a Platon ... d’apporter ἃ l’eloge du courage un löger correctif qui en 
eüt attenu& la brutalit& et qui eüt pu montrer les rapports de la bravoure et de la 
‘vertu en general. S’il ne l’a pas fait ce n’est pas qu’il ne l’ait ρα; c’est qu’il ne l’a 
pas voulu.”“° But this is not the way the reorienting section of a Platonic dia- 
logue works. In it, the reader must take up the “more philosophical” perspective 
for herself. And lastly, Clavaud sustains his own reading of the Menexenus 
through uncontextualized readings of passages from other Platonic dialogues. 
He sees, for example, a precise parallel between Crito 53b-c and Menexenus 
247b-c, and then says that “mais les all&gories du Criton, qui sont au service 
d’une id&e morale, aboutissent au mystöre de la mort et non ä une formule bru- 
tale qui coupe court ἃ la meditation.”*' But the passage from the Crito to which 
he refers comes from the return or resumption section of that dialogue; as we 
saw above in 82, and as Miller shows in detail, that part of the Crito embodies 
a pronounced irony.“” We should not simply accept that this is “Plato’s” point of 
view. And when understood as part of a reorientation, perhaps the passage in the 
Menexenus with which Clavaud is concerned here does not appear quite so “bru- 
tale.” 

I conclude, then, that the reorienting section of the long speech Socrates 
gives is indeed found from 246c to 248e, in the prosopopoeia and its immediate 
context. The joints that surround it are as follows. The elicitation-and-refutation 
section comes to an end when its central contradiction is exposed, which is done 
here ironically (in keeping with the conceit that “one voice” is speaking through- 
out this part of the speech), by stating both sides one right after the other and 


38 Clavaud, Le Menex£ne de Platon, 207. 

39 See note 25 above. 

40 Clavaud, Le Menexene de Platon, 214. 

41 Ibid., 207. 

42 Miller, “Platonic Mimesis,” 263 264, and Miller, “Argument and Irony,” 121 137. The exact 
same point holds for Clavaud’s references to Phaedo 1080 c in Le Menexene de Platon, 207, 
notes 21 and 25. 
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failing to note any tension at all between them. Much of the self-aggrandizing 
history told up to this point has depended on the supposed importance of the 
distinction between Greeks and barbarians, and the purely Greek character of 
the Athenians.*? At 245c-e Socrates expresses this yet again, giving it the seal 
of piety: 


We dwell apart Greeks, not semibarbarians. Consequently, our city is imbued with undi 
luted hatred of foreignness. For all that, we found ourselves once again isolated, because 
we refused to commit a shameful and sacrilegious deed (αἰσχρὸν καὶ ἀνόσιον ἔργον) by be 
traying Greeks to barabarians. 


Yet literally within sixty words the orator is saying, “Brave, too, were those 
who extricated the king from the difficulties and banished the Lacedaemonians 
from the sea” (2461-2); “without batting an eyelash,” as Friedländer puts it,“* 
the speaker contradicts himself by praising those who betray Greeks to barbar- 
ians. Whether he recognizes it or not, though, this signals that he is in aporia.”° 
The support of the “purely Greek” in opposition to “the barbarian” cannot be 
maintained if it is also exemplified in the support of “the barbarians’” king 
against the “semi-barbarians” (that is, semi-Greek). Or, to put this in a more 
pointed way: it is only if we see the sole significant distinction here as that be- 
tween the “purely Greek” and all the rest - whether “semi-Greek” or “barbarian” 
- that all ofthe claims can be maintained consistently. But that is to say precise- 
ly that whatever the Athenians do, and only what the Athenians do, is in the right. 
It is to give up all pretence of a “justification” for the history that is told here. 

The aporetic moment here fits with Socrates’ earlier “distancing himself” 
from the whole business of funeral orations that we saw at the beginning of 
84; for the reasons given there, Socrates would distance (or already has dis- 
tanced) himself from this one, too. That is, the speech up to this point seems 
to praise the worthy and unworthy equally; it involves merely the appearance 
of Athens’ justice, not its reality (for the reason just given, at the end of the pre- 
ceding paragraph); and here, as in funeral orations generally, it is a matter of 
praising the Athenians to the Athenians themselves. 


43 Other readers offer accounts of the over exaggerated, self aggrandizing character of the 
speech up to this point: see e.g. Haskins “Philosophy, Rhetoric, and Cultural Memory,” 
28 31. In his paper in this volume, Jan Maximilian Robitzsch offers a careful study of the dis 
tinctions between Athenians, barbarians, and “semi barbarians” in the Menexenus. 

44 Friedländer, Plato, The Dialogues: First Period, 226. 

45 One might compare this kind of “hidden aporia” with that of the Protagoras: contrast Pro 
tagoras 334a c, on the one hand, with 322e 323a and 324e 325a, on the other. 
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Socrates/Aspasia returns, in the last section of the speech (248e -249c, [iv] 
from 8 1 above), to the question of how a funeral speech should relate to Athens’ 
self-understanding and communal life, and the hearer or reader would do well to 
keep the “reorienting” perspective of the unity and sovereignty of virtue in view. 
If we do so, we find precisely the kind of pointed irony required of a “test for kin- 
ship.” Notice that though the city has just exhorted its citizens to give its war or- 
phans education (248d), nothing whatsoever is said about education here. And 
what does it really mean, after all, for the city to give to one of its war orphans 
“the tools of his father’s ἀρετή “(2494 -- Β)} Are such tools really just hoplite 
armor? In what sense does the city, in its funeral orations and elsewhere, take 
“complete and perpetual responsibility” for the dead, their sons, and their pa- 
rents (249c)? In the sense following the sovereignty and unity of virtue - or not? 


6 


Now that we have come this far, we might take a closer look at the “framing 
conversations” around this core of the Menexenus, the opening conversation 
between Socrates and Menexenus (234a-236d), and the closing conversation 
between the two, after Socrates/Aspasia has delivered the funeral oration 
(2494 - e).*° 

The opening conversation itself has two moments or parts. In the first 
(234a-b), Plato sets the scene and cast of characters by establishing that Menex- 
enus has come from the Council Chamber, and that he was there to see how the 
Council was going to deal with the matter of the public funeral. For his part, Soc- 
rates’ response to Menexenus is gently provocative, painting a portrayal of the 
young Menexenus as eager to assume political responsibilities over the older 
Socrates and his contemporaries.” This is the true “introductory frame” to the 
dialogue. As mentioned above, I am setting aside, for more detailed study on 
a separate occasion, the function of that part of Plato’s dialogues generally.”® 
I will instead limit myself to the following speculative remarks about the intro- 


46 For encouragement, of different sorts, not to downplay these parts of the dialogue in the 
present paper, I thank Brian Marrin, Andreas Avgousti, and the editors of this volume. 

47 For important reflections on the generational issues here and throughout the Menexenus, see 
Andreas Avgousti, “A Text for the City: Plato’s ‘Menexenus’ and the Legacy of Pericles,” Polity 
50.1 (2018): 72 100. 

48 For more reflections on these opening moments, see Diskin Clay, “Plato’s First Words,” Yale 
Classical Studies 29 (1992): 113 129, and William A. Johnson, “Dramatic Frame and Philosoph 
ical Idea in Plato,” The American Journal of Philology 119.4 (1998): 577 598. 
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ductory frame in the Menexenus. Notice how here, before there is any mention 
whatsoever of the content of funeral orations, the themes of education and phi- 
losophy, on the one hand, and politics as it is ordinarily conceived, on the other, 
function. Menexenus, Socrates says, takes himself to be “finished with [his] 
schooling and with philosophy” (παιδεύσεως Kal φιλοσοφίας, 2348), and ready 
to take up the “higher pursuits” of ruling over Socrates and his generation. Me- 
nexenus responds that he will do so if and only if Socrates gives his “permission 
and approval” (2340). This sounds “Socratic,” at first glance — but is it? Doesn’t 
Menexenus need to decide for himself about the relation between “education and 
philosophy” and politics-as-done-in-the-Council-Chamber? It is as if Menexenus 
wants Socrates to decide the matter for him. 

Is there not a kind of “mini-Menexenus” here -- a very, very compressed view 
of the fundamental question in what follows?“? 

In the second part of this opening conversation, at any rate, we do have an 
elicitation-and-refutation, albeit a brief and jocular one. Socrates draws out 
from Menexenus the latter’s view that giving a funeral oration is no easy matter: 
“IT don’t think that the one who’s chosen is going to have an easy time of it; the 
selection is being made at the last minute, so perhaps the speaker will be forced 
to make his speech up as he goes” (235c). Socrates draws this out of Menexenus 
by means of the playful banter, ironically dismissive of the effects of funeral ora- 
tions, quoted and discussed above in 8 4. Having drawn out Menexenus’ view 
that the giving of funeral orations is no easy matter, Socrates proceeds to refute 
it: 


Nonsense, my good man. Every one of those fellows [the orators] has speeches ready made, 
and, besides, even making up this kind of speech as you go isn’t hard. Now if he were ob 
liged to speak well of the Athenians among the Peloponnesians or the Peloponnesians 
among the Athenians, only a good orator could be persuasive and do himself credit; but 
when you’re performing before the very people you’re praising, being thought to speak 
well is no great feat (235c d). 


There are several more rounds to this light-hearted elicitation-and-refuation, 
but finally Menexenus accepts Socrates’ point and turns his attention instead 
to encouraging Socrates to give his own - or rather, Aspasia’s — version of a fu- 
neral oration. Socrates then takes up that very task, though with the warning 
that being thought to deliver it well to “the very people you’re praising... is no 
great feat.” 


49 See Charles Salman, “The Contrivance of Eros in Plato’s Symposium” (PhD diss., Yale Univer 
sity, 1986), 14 60, for a similar view of the introductory frame of the Symposium. 
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Thus the funeral oration as a whole is itself a “reorientation,” an attempt to 
offer Menexenus another perspective on the whole business of funeral speeches. 
If what was said above about the structure of that speech was well-oriented, 
Socrates is thereby offering Menexenus a speech that (I) presents, in its “elicita- 
tion-and-refuation,” the Athenian self-selective, and thereby self-aggrandizing 
and chauvinistic, account of past events that characterizes the customary Athe- 
nian funeral oration, while nonetheless exposing its core inconsistency; (II) offers 
a perspective beyond this, in its attention to praising in deed, “Nothing too 
much,” and the sovereignty and unity of virtue; and (II) sketches out, in 
short compass, the consequences of the failure to take up the reorienting per- 
spective of (II) - to put it all-too-briefly, a continued emphasis on courage unat- 
tached to justice, and thus a neglect of a true education focusing on ἀρετή itself. 

To what extent does Menexenus take up the perspective Socrates has offered 
him, through the persona of Aspasia, in his reorienting funeral oration? 

In the concluding discussion (2494 -- 6), Menexenus does not reject funeral 
speeches out of hand, but neither does he say anything that explicitly commits 
himself to seeing them of great value.°° He says that he is grateful to Aspasia or 
“whoever it was who recited it to you,” and to Socrates; what he is explicitly 
committing himself to is hearing Socrates deliver “many fine, statesmanlike 
speeches from her in the future.” His attitude towards Aspasia therefore seems 
positive; but, rather strangely, he also seems uninterested in going to study 
with Aspasia. In response to Socrates’ invitation to do so, he says “I have 
often talked with Aspasia, and I know what she is like, Socrates.” Though all 
of this is neither explicitly rejecting the speeches nor explicitly seeing them as 
of great political value, it is an attitude that is markedly different from the one 
Socrates expressed in the opening frame. There, as we have already seen, Socra- 
tes distanced himself from what he was about to do. 

Plato, I think, leaves us with the question: to what extent is Menexenus’ at- 
titude here taking up the perspective Socrates has offered him in the funeral ora- 
tion that he, Socrates, has just delivered? 


50 Contrast Henderson, “Plato’s Menexenus,” 26: “That Socrates’ speech does bewitch is clear 
from Menexenus’ enthusiastic response at the end (2494 6) where Menexenus accepts the 
speech at its face value” (emphasis added). 
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What I have tried to suggest here is that the structure Miller finds in the States- 
man, Parmenides, and Crito, and claims to exist elsewhere in Plato’s corpus (and 
that we have seen also in the Ion and Euthyphro), does in fact occur in the Me- 
nexenus as well. Seeing this structure at work allows us to make sense of the 
prominence other interpreters have seen, independently, of the Platonic innova- 
tion of the prosopopoeia, to contextualize both the parts of the funeral oration 
before and after that part of the oration, and to understand the character of 
the interactions between Socrates and Menexenus that come before and after 
the funeral oration. 

It is a matter for further interpretive work to show more fully how recaptur- 
ing these contexts helps us to see “the specific work that Plato intends [the argu- 
ments, here those of the Menexenus] to perform,”°! as Miller himself puts it.” 


51 Miller, Plato’s Parmenides, 4. 

52 I would like to take this occasion to thank the editors of this volume, as well as the other 
participants in the Penn Ancient Philosophy Workshop of January 2014, for their very helpful 
comments on earlier versions of this paper. 


Nickolas Pappas 
Improvisatory Rhetoric in the Menexenus 


1 Introduction’ 


In describing the improvisatory rhetoric in the Menexenus, as I plan to do, so that 
it shares crucial features with Socratic cross-examination, I will be proceeding 
from and presuming a central claim that Mark Zelcer and I make in our book 
on the dialogue.? Our purpose in writing Politics and Philosophy in Plato’s Menex- 
enus was to identify the philosophical thought at work in the funeral speech -- 
we make a case for finding worthy content in the speech - and this purpose re- 
quires that the Menexenus not be a parody of the Athenian epitaphios logos. 
Against the drift of most readings since the nineteenth century, but in harmony 
with ancient and many early modern receptions of the Menexenus, we treat its 
speech as intended to serve as a model of patriotic rhetoric. 

John Cooper in the same spirit introduces the Menexenus, in his Plato an- 
thology, with this reply to the interpretation that calls it a parody: “better, 
since Socrates’ speech is in fact a highly skilled oration of the genre... is to 
think that it may show (as indeed the Phaedrus claims) how very much better 
a skilled philosopher is at the composition of speeches than the usual rhetorical 
“expert.’””? The space constraints of an anthology’s capsule introductions compel 
Cooper to make the claim briefly, but we second his assessment of the Menexe- 
nus. Although this is more a prolegomenon to our book’s argument than its the- 
sis, our approach calls for Plato to be putting his speech forward in earnest, and 
we argue accordingly. Or rather you might call it both a preliminary claim and a 
consequence of the book as a whole, one that in the first place licenses us to look 
into the structure of the speech as one might not look into a parody; and in the 
second place derives its warrant from the substantial results of that investiga- 
tion. 


1 This paper was first presented at a workshop on the Menexenus held at the University of Penn 
sylvania in January 2014. 1 am grateful to the organizers and to my fellow participants, above all 
for remarks from Jeffrey Turner on the improvisatory elenchus. In April 2014 I presented later 
versions to a workshop at NYU, then at a regional meeting of the International Plato Society, 
“Plato and Rhetoric,” held in Yokohama. Special thanks to Andreas Avgousti, Yahei Kanayama, 
Yuji Kurihara, Jessica Moss, Noburu Notomi, and Iakovos Vasiliou for their comments. 

2 Nickolas Pappas and Mark Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy in Plato’s Menexenus: Education and 
Rhetoric, Myth and History (London: Routledge, 2015). 

3 John Cooper (ed.), Plato: Complete Works (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1997), 950. 
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This approach now brings me to the subject of improvisation. Our treatment 
of Plato’s funeral speech sought out the improvements it is meant to mark over 
the speech that Thucydides attributes to Pericles. Socrates takes the role of the 
leader that Pericles should have been, and Plato becomes the chronicler of Ath- 
ens that Thucydides never was. The Menexenus speech supplants the speech 
from the Peloponnesian War. If this reading is correct, we need a word for the 
process by which the worse becomes the better. How did Plato re-work the Peri- 
clean manifesto so as to produce his improved version out of that earlier one? 

I believe that a good name for that process is improvisation, specifically in- 
vention within an existing structure, or together with existing elements; and that 
Plato uses the word autoschediazein, a word that was still not fixed in meaning 
when he composed the Menexenus, in describing such improvisation. The Menex- 
enus shows improvisatory rhetoric at work for the same reasons that it consti- 
tutes progress beyond the speech of Pericles. 

Another path to the same idea begins with the textual evidence one might 
adduce on the other side, in favor of reading the speech as a parody. The speech 
taken by itself tends not to support the view of it as parody, and very much does 
not invite such a reading. For if you divide the speech into sections, you have an 
introduction; a mythic prehistory of Athens; a history of the city’s preceding cen- 
tury (taking up most of the speech); and a concluding speech-within-a-speech 
that reports the sentiments of the dead soldiers being honored before consoling 
the family members mourning them.” When it comes to the first and fourth of 
these parts, everyone would agree that they lack any hint of joke or spoof. Indeed 
they repel the reading that would turn the speech into a joke. The last section 
presents clearly identifiable Platonic ethical principles, hardly the subject of Pla- 
to’s mockery in this or any other dialogue; the first endorses a patriotic tradition, 
again in a way that does not come in for parody from Plato. 

Things get trickier when we come to the two narratives about Athens, the 
short mythic passage and then a longer stretch of putative history. Even without 
parsing the nuances in the mythic prehistory, it is fair to say that the praise for 
Athens here, and praise for the Attic earth as mother to all Athenians, hardly sug- 
gest a distortion of patriotism in general or of the funeral speech of Pericles, in 
the sense that distortion is called for when we classify a work as a parody. 

As for the history of Athens since Persia’s invasion, readers have found par- 
ody there, so I can’t claim that such an interpretation never arises. The speech 


4 Plato, Menexenus: funeral speech, 236d 249c; introduction, 236d 237a; mythic prehistory, 
2370 238b; historical narrative, 2380 246a; speech within speech and consolatory dismissal, 
246a 249c. 
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condenses the years between Marathon (490) and the King’s Peace that ended 
the Corinthian War (387), turning that history into a list of eleven battles, with 
an almost merely allusive reference along the way to the civil war in Athens. 
As any condensation so extreme would do, this one omits many events, includes 
others that are atypical, and puts a peculiar spin on everything it reports. It all 
calls for some explanation. 

Zelcer and I developed one explanation of the historical narrative in an ar- 
ticle,’ and our book includes an enlargement on that reading, regarding which 
all I need to say here is that it makes the history a would-be improvement 
upon the history Thucydides wrote. If we are correct, the narrative recounts re- 
cent Athenian events along the lines of the decline of the good city in Republic 
books 8 and 9. The Platonic history is indeed peculiar, as it first appears to be, 
and its peculiarity demands some accounting for, but accounts are possible that 
do not turn the speech into parody. I would not even say that parody is the first 
or the most natural explanation for the history’s oddness. At most the history 
leaves itself open to the parody reading, permitting such a reading rather than 
forcing it upon the reader. 

Eliminating all the parts of the speech as grounds for the claim that itis a 
parody means that the opening conversation between Socrates and Menexenus, 
the exchange between them that comes before the speech, bears disproportion- 
ate weight in one’s decision to make that claim.‘ Although no one in antiquity 
seems to have taken the speech as a joke - Cicero even says that Athenians in 
his day recited the speech annually as patriotic commemoration’ - nevertheless 
the tone of the opening dialogue was acknowledged as playful. Plutarch, who 
treats the Menexenus as historical evidence about Aspasia, acknowledges that 
this first part meta paidias... gegraptai “was written in a joking way.”® In this 
opening conversation Socrates details the magical effects that funeral speeches 
have on him, and Menexenus remarks on the mockery in what Socrates says. 


5 Nickolas Pappas and Mark Zelcer, “Plato’s Menexenus as a History that Falls into Patterns,” 
Ancient Philosophy 33.1 (2013): 19 31. 

6 Plato, Menexenus 2348 236d. 

7 Cicero, Orator ad M. Brutum 151. The sentence that claims an annual reading for the Menex 
enus has been challenged on the grounds that Athens with its “degenerate citizens” under 
Roman rule would not have been permitted to voice patriotic sentiments; so John Edwin Sandys, 
M. Tulli Ciceronis: Ad M. Brutum Orator (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1885), 162 163. 
This reasoning is dubious in the extreme. Precisely because Athens no longer posed a risk, it 
could be permitted a nostalgic voicing of past glories. Once a year the citizens are reminded 
that their glories belong in the distant past, and then sent home. This is how a successful im 
perial force behaves. 

8 Plutarch, Life of Pericles 24.4. 
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Socrates claims to have a better speech ready to give. He asserts what Plato never 
has him say elsewhere, that he took lessons in rhetoric, and more unbelievably 
that his tutor was Aspasia.? For most interpreters who take the speech to be a 
parody, this opening conversation is both the origin of that reading and the 
strongest evidence in its favor. 

But now another voice from antiquity joins our discussion, a passage from 
Proclus that Myles Burnyeat re-introduced into modern debates about how to 
read Plato. The passage, from Proclus’ commentary on the Parmenides, asks 
how a reader ought to treat the prooimia “preludes” to Plato’s dialogues. One 
first understands the dialogue, Proclus says, and subsequently returns to its 
opening scene to understand how the abstruse content developed within the dia- 
logue informs the ethical situation portrayed in its prelude. The readers that Pro- 
clus most agrees with try to understand the philosophy of a work as a whole so 
that they can then see it exemplified in the opening words." 

Burnyeat passes the advice along to modern readers with a specific caution 
against contrary uses of the Platonic prologues. He is worried less about readings 
that pass impatiently over the prologues than about those that begin with the 
prologues and derive instructions from them about how to interpret the argu- 
ments that follow; readings in other words that find a clue in the opening section 
about how to read what comes next. “So far from the opening scene telling you 
how to read the philosophy that follows,” Burnyeat says, “it is the philosophy 
that tells you how to read the opening scene.” 

Burnyeat does not mention the Menexenus, but there is no better case of a 
dialogue whose opening has disproportionately influenced the reading of what 
follows. It is also worth pointing out, while we are looking at this conversation, 
that one’s sense of it as Socratic mockery owes more than a little to the way Me- 
nexenus reacts when Socrates describes the magic in funeral rhetoric. “You are 
ridiculing (prospaizeis) the orators.” Before rushing to agree, readers should re- 
member that Socrates treats Menexenus as immature, unready for funeral orato- 
ry, and not yet finished with his education in philosophy. (Indeed the only ap- 
pearance of the word philosophia in the dialogue is here, in the conversation 
between the two of them, and it is here because Socrates denies that Menexenus 
has attained mastery over philosophy.) Laugh along with Menexenus and you 
risk being the same type of unphilosophical and immature audience. 


9 Plato, Menexenus 235a. 

10 Proclus, Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides 658.34 659.23; quoted in Myles Burnyeat, “First 
Words: A Valedictory Lecture,” in Explorations in Ancient and Modern Philosophy, volume 2 (Cam 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 302 325. 

11 Burnyeat, “First Words,” 308. 
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Then, after Socrates finishes reciting the speech, Menexenus responds to the 
performance of this tour de force with his mind on who really wrote the thing, 
Socrates or Aspasia.'” Here he resembles the young title character of Plato’s 
Phaedrus. In that dialogue Socrates delivers a powerful critique of writing, and 
Phaedrus irrelevantly congratulates Socrates on the stories he can make up." 
But Socrates sets Phaedrus straight on that occasion, and we should keep in 
mind the possibility that we are being called on to set Menexenus straight. 

I will return to this prelude, in what I hope is the spirit that Proclus recom- 
mends, to ask how what takes place in the funeral speech informs the concrete 
moral situation that the Menexenus begins with. What should Menexenus have 
understood that the speech might teach him? I will not go through the opening 
conversation trying to undermine the evidence that readers find for its playful- 
ness or wit.!* One topic is more than enough for this occasion. Socrates gives Me- 
nexenus a specific origin behind the speech he is about to recite: Aspasia had 
written the funeral speech that Pericles delivered near the beginning of the Pe- 
loponnesian War. Just yesterday she composed a new speech, or a new member 
of the genre, by connecting unused portions of her original composition with 
newly invented parts.” What improvisation means in this conversation, and 
how this method of composition works in the speech that Socrates then recites, 
will be my subject. 


2 Autoschediazein 


Let me expand on the remark I made earlier that autoschediazein lacks fixed 
usage at the time that Plato is writing. There are reasons for saying something 
more definite about the development in this word’s meaning, but not (in my 
opinion) reasons enough. The verb means something close to “improvise” at Po- 
etics 144939 -- 10, when Aristotle says tragedy and comedy were ap’arches auto- 


12 Plato, Menexenus: “ridiculing the orators,” 235c; state of Menexenus’ education (mention of 
philosophia), 2348; who wrote the speech, 249d e. 

13 Plato, Phaedrus 2750 _c. 

14 But although I am not undermining the signs of play and wittiness in the opening conver 
sation, claims of irony in that conversation do remain open to rebuttal and reinterpretation. 
At the conference on Plato and Rhetoric in Yokohama in 2014, Mauro Tulli (in “The Past of 
the Ideal City: Plato and Rhetoric in the Menexenus”) gave a close reading of the Platonic para 
graph that is most often alleged to mock funeral rhetoric (234c 235c); the passage emerged from 
his insightful treatment something very far from easy sarcasm, and more like a pious and re 
spectful description of that rhetoric. 

15 Plato, Menexenus 236b. 
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schediastikes “originally improvisatory,” therefore characterized by invention in 
performance.'* Earlier uses imply the slapdash and the jury-rigged, as in Xeno- 
phon’s remark that if you saw Spartans at war you would consider all other sol- 
diers autoschediastas, fighting by the seat of their pants."” 

But the change was not as continuous and progressive as these examples 
suggest. Even in Aristotle the non-pejorative sense of “improvise” is not the 
word’s exclusive meaning, for he says that autoschediazein in elections and trials 
brings injustice.'? Nor does the word carry consistent connotations (whether con- 
sistently positive or consistently negative) before Aristotle, or before Plato. Thu- 
cydides sums up his judgment of Themistocles, one of the few leaders he ad- 
mires, saying that Themistocles could autoschediazein what had to be done 
after the briefest examination of an issue.'?” Because political decision-making 
often happens on the spur of the moment, such inventiveness bespeaks not un- 
sophistication but the highly advanced practice of the political art. It would be 
no compliment for Thucydides to be saying that Themistocles could throw an 
amateurish response together after looking superficially at an issue. That is 
what Thucydides considers the norm for politics. Themistocles did better. 

Among Athenian rhetoricians the evidence is still more resistant to a simple 
progression in the word’s meaning. Two works survive that address improvisa- 
tion in speeches, written by rival orators during the time that Plato was writing 
his dialogues (and specifically before the year 380). Isocrates wrote Against the 
Sophists in defense of carefully composed oratory, and mentions autoschediazein 
in insulting language. His rival Alcidamas attacked Isocrates in his own treatise 
On the Sophists, an extended argument against the writing of public rhetoric and 
in favor of autoschediastikoi logoi “extemporized speeches.” Alcidamas uses au- 
toschediazein and related words seventeen times in On the Sophists to mean the 
fresher rhetoric he advocates.?° 

In Plato the verb appears here and there meaning invention faute de mieux. 
What is improvised in this sense of the word is make-do. Socrates speaks in the 


16 Another mention is close to neutral too. People’s first expressions of poetry were their auto 
schediasmata “inventions,” Poetics 1448b24. But this passage does imply, as the other does not, 
that those inventions as first manifestations of poetry would lack the value that the later perfect 
ed forms had. 

17 Xenophon, Constitution of the Spartans 13.5. 

18 Aristotle, Politics V11.1326b19. 

19 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 1.138.3. 

20 Isocrates, Against the Sophists 9; Alcidamas, On the Sophists: autoschediastikoi logoi, 8. lam 
grateful to Noburu Notomi for bringing this debate to my attention. Notomi’s “The Art of Extem 
pore Speech: Alcidamas against Writing” (conference paper, unpublished) is of central impor 
tance to these discussions of ancient improvisation. 
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Euthyphro of having “to make things up out of my ignorance.””' But Socrates 
says he “will dare to apautoschediasai” in the Euthydemus, taking on the riski- 
ness of thinking on his feet but not assuming that the result must be inferior sim- 
ply by virtue of being adlibbed.” This is something different: improvisation that 
is difficult for the improviser to produce but not for that reason blameworthy. 
Now the onus is off the autoschediazein. 

In the opening dialogue to the Menexenus the word appears twice, coming 
under revision when Socrates repeats the word that Menexenus had chosen. Me- 
nexenus says autoschediazein first, as interlocutors often do with the terms that 
Socrates will re-examine. The boul& “council” is about to name a speaker for the 
coming funeral, and Menexenus says: 


I think the one they choose will not be very well prepared; for the selection is about to be 
made, so that the speaker will be required to improvise. 


Here autoschediazein means what is unprepared. The result will not be much of a 
speech. In reply Socrates tells Menexenus that potential speakers have speeches 
ready, even though it is not chalepon “difficult” to autoschediazein such talks ei- 
ther.”? Presumably he means it is not hard to produce a good composition quick- 
ly; as in the case of Themistocles, we’ve always known it is not hard to do some- 
thing fast and bad. The word chalepon suggests what is not only difficult but 
tiresome, so the improvisation that is not chalepon is again being freed from a 
negative association. 

There may still be improvisation that is difficult. The construction of Socra- 
tes’ sentence seems to say: “It is not difficult, at least in the case of speeches that 
praise Athens to Athenians, to improvise them.” Things could be different with a 
superior philosophical speech.”* We may decide that the example of improvisa- 
tion we receive from Aspasia would indeed be hard to produce. But then, so 
much the worse for Pericles, who as we shall see failed even to deliver the 
easy variety. 

When Socrates describes a speaker’s options, the prepared rhetoric and the 
improvised kind seem mutually exclusive. The speechwriter uses one or the 


21 Plato: “out of my ignorance,” Euthyphro 16a; cf. Apology 20d, Cratylus 278c. 

22 Plato, Euthydemus 278d; Phaedrus 236d. 

23 Plato, Menexenus: speakers having to make something up, 235c; no, they have speeches 
mostly prepared, 235d. 

24 Iowe this point, and insights into translating the sentence, to a fruitful exchange with Yahei 
Kanayama. My paragraph does not do justice to the richness of his remarks about Socratic im 
provisation. 
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other. Then Socrates reveals the source of his own speech. His rhetoric teacher 
Aspasia heard yesterday about the coming funeral, and told Socrates what one 
would have to say, 


... some of it made up on the spot... the rest previously considered, when as I believe she 
was composing the funeral speech that Pericles recited, gluing together some leavings [per 
ileimmata] from that speech.” 


There’s more than one bombshell here. (And yes I grant that it can sound like a 
joke.) For one thing, Pericles never wrote the speech that everyone refers to as 
his. He only eipen “spoke” that speech after Aspasia composed it; and yesterday 
she put together scraps from her composition to make this new speech that Soc- 
rates heard. Those perileimmata “leavings” evidently appeared in the original 
speech that Aspasia composed, but did not make it into the version known as 
“his.” Maybe Pericles forgot passages when he spoke. Socrates reports how 
alert Aspasia was to his own lapses of memory,” possibly because Pericles 
had disappointed her in that respect. Or, if he did not forget them, Pericles 
left the crucial passages out on purpose. 

Either way, the two kinds of speechwriting Socrates referred to earlier are 
both at work, the new invention and the existing matter together, and I read 
this sentence as a gloss on, or an instantiation of, the compositional methods 
that Socrates had already referred to. Aspasia glues old and new sentences to- 
gether to create a speech adjacent to the speech of Pericles, responding to the 
genre as the Periclean speech had codified it. 

Whether Socrates reserves autoschediazein for the invented parts, or would 
include the previously-composed elements in that process, the activity he de- 
scribes that combines the two elements comes close to what improvisers say 
today about what they do. Thus jazz musicians stress that they perform with var- 
iations already in mind. The framework is known, and the possibilities within 
that framework have been seen, and what we call a new rendering brings 
some of those possibilities together.” 


25 Plato, Menexenus 236b. 

26 Ibid., 2360 c. 

27 The saxophonist Bud Freeman said: “Men just don’t get up on the stage and improvise on 
things they’re not familiar with... When you’re practicing at home, you work on a theme and 
you work out all the possibilities of that theme... You don’t get out on the stage and just impro 
vise, not knowing what the hell you’re doing.” In Studs Terkel, Working: People Talk about What 
They Do All Day and How They Feel about What They Do (New York: Pantheon/Random House, 
1974), 599. 
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Something similar is true of modern improvisatory comedy and the techni- 
que now used in that field (in the US), “the Harold.” The Harold’s 3x3 structure 
gives training improvisers a combination of set material and open freedom with- 
in which to construct their narratives. Again the framework is known, and the 
possibilities available within that framework occur with a sense of closure in 
sight not only improvisatory openness.?® 

But back to Socrates. He could have recited the speech in front of Menexenus 
without crediting it to Aspasia. He could have credited his speech to Aspasia 
without mentioning Pericles. His talk of the leavings from the funeral oration 
of Pericles serves a purpose, letting his audience know that the speech he attrib- 
utes to Aspasia will be a response to the speech of Pericles, and more than that 
will offer variations on the themes in Pericles. There are things Pericles left out of 
his speech that are still in need of being said. 


3 Plato on Pericles 


Plato’s dialogues take Pericles to task for his failings as a moral educator. His 
sons from his first marriage were notorious for seeking out lessons from every 
sophist, yet never learning from all these lessons how to live virtuously. Pericles 
took in foster sons, Alcibiades and Cleinias, with whom he achieved even less.?? 

The Protagoras contains these criticisms; also something unexpected. In the 
course of setting the terms for his competition with Protagoras, Socrates says 
that long speeches are not philosophical. Look at the Athenian orators like Peri- 
cles: 


If someone asked some question, they can’t either answer nor ask something themselves 
as ifthey were books but rather if someone questioned even some small (smikron) part of 
what they said, then just as bronze kettles sound a long time (makron) when they have been 
struck... so too orators who’ve been asked small points (smikra) extend their speech to mar 
athon (dolichon) length.’ 


28 On the Harold, see Charna Halpern and Del Close, Truth in Comedy: The Manual of Improv 
isation (Colorado Springs: Meriwether Publishing, 1994). 

29 Plato, Protagoras 319e 3208; see Meno 94b. Gorgias expands the charge to apply to Pericles 
as political leader, 515d 516d. The bad training he effected at home was mirrored in the large 
family of the Athenian citizenry. 

30 Ibid., 329a Ὁ. 
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Socrates prefers the smikra “little” interventions, questions and answers. People 
like Pericles can only present a speech in its entirety -- as if (you might say) they 
had memorized it.?! 

Can this be how Pericles delivered his speeches? Plato’s description is con- 
sistent with the formality that Plutarch’s flattering portrayal attributes to him, 
the same formality that led Aristophanes to call Pericles “Olympian” even 
when mocking him.?? Someone so stiff in public may well have kept himself 
on script. And we have a scrap of testimony from a much later time, a passage 
in the Suda that says Pericles was the first who “spoke (eipe) a written speech 
(grapton logon) in a law court, those before him having improvised (schedia- 
zontön).”” 

The Suda’s report repeats vocabulary from the Menexenus (others make a 
speech up, Pericles “speaks” the speech), although I do not think it derives 
from Plato. The Suda would have had no reason to change the setting for Peri- 
cles’ recitations from funeral to court, and if the language had simply been 
moved over from the Menexenus to this encyclopedia entry it would have been 
made a report about Pericles speaking in public.?* 

This claim about Pericles does not have to mean he addressed the Athenians 
with written text in hand - a political impossibility. It would be enough if his 
speeches had been prepared in advance and Pericles learned the words by 
heart, whether he wrote the speeches or someone else did. It would be enough 
if he delivered a speech with such gravity and so little spontaneity that you could 
swear the thing had been written out. Some people write conversationally, others 
converse as if reading. Even if the Suda is only repeating gossip, it invites the 
question why anyone should have circulated such claims about Pericles to 
begin with. In fact, the assertion in Plutarch that Pericles left nothing written be- 
hind but legislation® implies speculation to the contrary. The point of saying his 
only written work was legislation is that other sources accuse him of preparing 
texts to speak from in public. 


31 We think of Phaedrus committing a speech by Lysias to memory (Phaedrus 228a b). 

32 Aristophanes, Acharnians 528 531. 

33 Suda “Pericles” Adler pi 1180. 

34 Another reason to think the Suda represents a standing debate independent of the Menexe 
nus is the evidence in Philostratus. Writing a century after Plutarch, Philostratus remarkably be 
gins his overview of Athenian rhetoric by asking where the practice of schediön logön originated; 
he considers but rejects the proposal that it was Pericles (Lives of the Sophists 1, 482). Again Iam 
grateful to Noburu Notomi for directing me to this passage. 

35 Pericles, Plutarch 8.5: eggraphon men oun ouden apoleloipe plen tön psephismatön. 
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If a prepared speech is the opposite of improvisation, what Socrates says in 
the Protagoras reminds us that it is also the opposite of engaging in the elen- 
chus. We might ask whether the philosophical practice, speaking without a pre- 
pared text (as Socrates spoke the one time he addressed a crowd), lends itself 
better to moral education, the other process at which Socrates calls Pericles a 
failure. Why is the man who speaks so long and unable to bend to a conversa- 
tional occasion also the one who could not impart virtue? 

A full answer about dialectic and moral education lies outside the Menexe- 
nus, so 1] ask something specific, then return for a remark about the Socratic 
elenchus. Are there moments in the Menexenus speech that one can identify 
as improvisatory? Are there moments in the speech that Aspasia delivered before 
Socrates that begin with what Pericles said and add something, inventing on the 
basis of received material? 


4 Logos 


The first improvisations that readers notice in the Menexenus appear at the be- 
ginning of its speech, playing with the Periclean opposition between ergon and 
logos.” Pericles contrasts the two in ergon’s favor, downplaying law, poetry, 
learning -- all of which his speech associates with logos -- so that nothing com- 
petes with the innate Athenian propensity for effective action. He even begins his 
speech with an argument against funeral speeches. Because these men being 
buried distinguished themselves with erga, only ergon can honor them. The fu- 
neral ritual is an act to match the dead soldiers’ heroic acts. Ritual for battlefield 
behavior becomes the right exchange tautologically, while logos, the funeral 
speech, is a gesture as empty and therefore insulting as settling a debt with for- 
eign money.” 

Against this hypervaluation of the ergon Socrates returns logos to its proper 
place in politics. We recall Laches, in the dialogue named after him, praising Soc- 
rates for having harmonized his words with his deeds”; Socrates now represents 
this ideal in the speech he delivers. Whereas Pericles complained about the law 
that called for a funeral speech, Socrates channeling Aspasia celebrates the 
practice. The soldiers received the right tribute in deeds, and now the nomos 


36 Bronwen Wickkiser, “Speech in Context: Plato’s Menexenus and the Ritual of Athenian Pub 
lic Burial,” Rhetoric Society Quarterly 29 (1999): 65 74. 

37 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 11.35.1. 

38 Plato, Laches 188d 6. I am grateful to Jessica Moss for reminding me of this passage. 
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rightly calls for a speech. “For when actions have been well done (ergön... eu 
prachthentön) it is in a speech finely spoken (logöi kalös rhethenti) that remem- 
brance and tribute for those who acted are produced among the hearers.”?? 

In his rebuttal, Socrates takes up his topics from Pericles: soldiers’ actions, 
funeral, law providing for speeches. Where Pericles alienated logos from the 
cycle of Athenian death and tribute, the Menexenus envisions ergon and logos 
working in tandem to bring the dead the honors they deserve. 

Socrates goes on to identify the function of the funeral speech’s words as 
praise, for which he then specifies a purpose: “advising their children and broth- 
ers to imitate the virtue” of the fallen soldiers.“° The logos is a statement of 
praise, and praise leads auditors toward virtue. 

Pericles too had equated his speech’s business with praise. His main objec- 
tion to speaking was that the praise might go too far and inspire phthonos 
“envy.”*! But if every word of praise for someone’s moral excellence risks resent- 
ment - phthonos is the most malicious envy known to the Greeks”? - the first 
step toward moral education has already been obstructed, namely the act of 
identifying some people as exemplary. Aspasia gives a purpose to the logos 
that Pericles had left out of consideration, for now the speech’s inevitable praise 
translates into edification not reactive spite. 


5 Sparta 


Pericles links logos to nomos, his speech denying that Athenians are improved by 
laws any more than they are by speech or argument. He says they possess a cour- 
age that comes “not so much from laws as from their way of living.””? The Me- 
nexenus replies that a politeia is the rearing of human beings, a fine one produc- 
ing good people while a bad constitution makes them bad.“* 

The Periclean attitude, or fantasy, reaches its extreme expression when de- 
scribing Sparta. Even when rousing his fellow citizens to battle, Pericles can’t 
deny the courage of Spartans. They wouldn’t believe anything else he said if 
he denied that. Nevertheless a war is on, and he has to debase the enemy. So 


39 Plato, Menexenus 236e. 

40 Ibid., 236e. 

41 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 11.35.2. 

42 On phthonos, see Ed Sanders, Envy and Jealousy in Classical Athens (New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 2014). 

43 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 11.39.4. 

44 Plato, Menexenus 238c. 
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he characterizes Spartan courage as an acquired trait by contrast with the Athe- 
nian variety, which is the product of the Athenians’ free way of life and ultimately 
of their native superiority. No one has to teach the Athenians anything; on the 
contrary Athens is the school of Greece.” 

If Athens is the school of Greece and Spartans had to learn how to be brave, 
you might expect Pericles to claim that Spartans derived their battlefield bravery 
from the Athenian paradigm. After all that would follow from those other claims. 
Instead he says the Spartans become courageous through lives of constant dis- 
cipline, teaching themselves the courage they have. Everyone knows what he 
means about the Spartan agöge. But this martial autodidacticism hardly squares 
with the image of Athens as teacher of the Greeks. In his zeal to paint Sparta in 
the most unattractive colors possible, Pericles multiplies insults until they con- 
tradict one another. 

Or does the fault lie in his native inattentiveness to moral training? Someone 
who wants to credit the Athenians with built-in courage may well forget to elab- 
orate his portrayal of the city as Greece’s teacher. 

Compare what Socrates says as he re-tells the story of the Persian Wars. Ath- 
ens rebuffed the Persians at Marathon. When other Greek cities saw Athens 
standing up to the dreaded enemy they became braver themselves, being mathe- 
tai “students” of the Marathon fighters.“ By the time of the battles at Salamis 
and Plataea, even those imperfectly Greek cities had mathontas “learned” cour- 
age from the Athenians, who paideuth£enai “trained” their more cowardly compa- 
triots.”” The Menexenus speech retains the Periclean claim that Athens is the ed- 
ucator city and uses it to interpret historical events, so that even Spartan valor 
against the Persians reflects on the Athenians’ excellence as moral educators.”® 


6 Women and Children 


Now turn from the introductions of the two speeches to the words with which 
each one ends. Picture Aspasia reading the funeral oration of Pericles as Thucy- 
dides reported it, and arriving at the final sentences. When it came time for Peri- 


45 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War: Spartan courage acquired, 11.39.1; Athenian courage arises 
from way of life, 11.39.4; Athens the school, 11.41.1. 

46 Plato, Menexenus 240e. 

47 Ibid., 241c. 

48 The same claim is heard later from the Athenian orator Lycurgus, who (writing around 330) 
attributes the Spartan education to Tyrtaeus, the Spartan poet originally from Athens (Against 
Leocrates 106). In other words this sentiment should have been available to Pericles as well. 
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cles to address the women of Athens he told them he wouldn’t waste his 
breath.“” Not to be spoken of was the best thing for women - as if the speech 
Aspasia had written had said too much about them and directly to them, but 
Pericles cut those parts out and ran the whole marathon without mentioning 
them. 

Aspasia gets even by going back and pasting acknowledgments of Athenian 
women into the speech. First, Athens itself recovers a city’s traditional feminin- 
ity. Pericles urges his male auditor to be an erastes to Athens, a lover.°° This 
sounds like boosterism akin to “Ἵν NY”°!; but I think Jennifer Roberts is right 
to read the Athens-lover’s role as the Greek ideal of an older man besotted 
with his young favorite, someone already splendid and yet still full of potential, 
as Pericles is depicting the city to be.’ We might not immediately notice the dif- 
ference between the affection that Pericles recommends and the one described in 
Plato’s speech, because Plato has accustomed his readers to understanding erös 
in broad terms and applying to abstract objects. If he were to speak of erös to- 
ward the city one could still call the attachment philosophical. But that is 
Plato not Pericles, and not Thucydides. The erös that Athenian men in the audi- 
ence would have understood — almost the only mention of erös in Thucydides -- 
stands apart from men’s relationship to their wives. 

But now Aspasia re-performs the metaphor. The changes she rings on the 
erotic ideal transform affection for Athens into the love of a dutiful son or daugh- 
ter, when Aspasia casts Athens as mother to the Athenians.” Human mothers are 
not forgotten in the process. The Menexenus speech ends with an evocation of 
the dead soldiers’ communicating with the funeral audience. And where Pericles 
contented himself with a reference to “parents,”°* these soldiers given their voice 
in the speech call upon “our fathers, those who are around, and mothers,” “our 
mothers and fathers,” and “wives and children.”” 


49 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 11.45.2. 

50 Ibid., 11.43.1. 

51 I owe this example to Joan Breton Connelly. 

52 Jennifer Tolbert Roberts, “Mourning and Democracy: The Periclean Epitaphios and its After 
life,” in Thucydides and the Modern World: Reception, Reinterpretation and Influence from the 
Renaissance to the Present, ed. Katherine Harloe and Neville Morledy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2012), 140 156. Roberts’s analysis informs several points in this summary of 
the difference between the speeches. 

53 Plato, Menexenus 237e, 238a, 239a. 

54 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 11.44.1. 

55 Plato, Menexenus: “our fathers,” etc., 247c; “our mothers and fathers,” 248b; “wives and 
children,” 248b; cf. the speaker’s “fathers and mothers,” 249a. 
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This report from beyond the grave does not only riff off Pericles’ assumption 
of a man’s Athens. It extemporizes as a good mother or father would. Pericles 
spoke of the Athens that threpsei “will feed” the orphans of war until adulthood. 
Is food the only thing that the city has to offer? What becomes of those boys in 
Athens? Pericles promised that the Athenian way of life created a wily, versatile 
type of man.’ Even if you want that for your sons, it is ahappy accident, not an 
intended effect toward which the city mobilizes. 

Anyway you may want something different. Plato expects the young in the 
Republic’s city to be acculturated in virtue, and the voices of the war dead in 
this speech share his sentiment. They say from beyond the grave: “Every 
episteme when divorced from justice and... virtue appears as scoundrelliness 
not wisdom (panourgia ou sophia).”” Their Athens puts training in justice 
ahead of the acquisition of street smarts that occurs in Periclean Athens. 
These fathers tell their sons that they want to be surpassed by them in virtue.?® 
The ideal of competition is transposed to a new domain in which defeat can be 
desirable and victory brings shame: the domain of paideia in which being out- 
done is proof of success. 


7 History and Prehistory 


The longest variation on Periclean themes must be Aspasia’s historical narrative. 
Pericles skips over the story of early battles so as not to makregorein “talk at 
length.”°?” The Menexenus reconfigures his silence into a history of events 
since the death of Pericles,°° Plato drawing our attention to its improvisatory 
character by cramming in the latest news available. The Corinthian War and 
the Common Peace are here, referred to in the speech as recent events.‘ 
These bulletins ripped from the headlines go into the speech alongside the left- 
overs Pericles ripped from his original script, making a funeral oration that has 
never been heard before. 

The historical improvisation does something more elaborate than the rest of 
the speech does, taking on no less than the entirety of Thucydides’ history. As 
Zelcer and I argue, the narrative re-shapes Athenian history to fit the Republic’s 


56 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War: Athens threpsei orphans, 11.46.1; produces a wily man, II.41. 
57 Plato, Menexenus 246e 247a. 

58 Ibid., 247a. 

59 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War: not talk at length, 11.36.4. 

60 Plato, Menexenus: history of Athens, 237c 2468. 

61 Ibid., 244d. 
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principle of political decline from best constitution to worst. I take our descrip- 
tion of the historical narrative to be consistent with what I am saying now; I will 
omit it because the point has been made and because, if we are right, it lies out- 
side this investigation of a Pericles in need of variations on a theme. 

Before the history comes a prehistory, which responds to something easy to 
overlook in the speech by Pericles, namely that before saying he is going to skip 
over Athenian history, Pericles skips the city’s mythic origins without saying so. 
He alludes to the first Athenians’ “always having occupied this area.”“ The Me- 
nexenus speech’s response goes back to the earliest ancestors, with the story that 
the earth brought forth the first Athenians.‘? 

The local tradition included Hephaestus but especially featured Athena. Ac- 
cording to this tradition, she and the mothering earth, Ge, joined in a partnership 
as the two guiding parents of the people. Hephaestus assaults Athena, and when 
he is blocked he ejaculates on her leg. With a wad of wool in her hand (appro- 
priately for the goddess of weaving) Athena flicks the sperm to the ground, where 
it fertilizes Ge. In one version of subsequent events Erichthonius passes from 
Ge’s care to Athena’s, out of his natural original existence toward the techne 
that Athena represents, as he moves out of earth’s womb into the womb-like bas- 
ket that Athena’s weaving art makes for him.‘* 

Against this backdrop we notice the prominence that Ge gains in Aspasia’s 
improvisation, while Athena disappears. Ge by herself brings forth the first Athe- 
nians, domesticates their crops, and supervises their tutelage in fechnai. Inciden- 
tally this tutelage is provided by a team of gods, no longer by Athena alone.® 
Most radically, the Menexenus says that the earth gave Athens the olive tree, 
that gift associated with Athena and the ostensible reason the city was named 
after her. Ge is providing all the goods that the old myth distributed between 
her and Athena. As a result the myth has knowledge and instruction (works of 
Athena) coming into the lives of Athenians not when they pass from earth to Ath- 
ens, not when they cease being natural creatures, but already when they exist in 
their natural state. Education is not even second nature to the people of this 
town, it is their first nature.‘® 


62 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 11.36.1. 

63 Plato, Menexenus 237c 2380. 

64 Apollodorus, Library III.14.6. The passage of Erichthonius from earth to Athena also appears 
in vase paintings. 

65 Plato, Menexenus 238a b. 

66 The Republic’s noble lie, a different variation on autochthony, likewise makes prenatal exis 
tence in earth’s hollows the place where instruction takes place. 
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If Pericles had known how to improvise he might have spoken of such things 
himself. But that is to say that if he had known how to improvise he might have 
known how to educate. In order to improvise we give up the inactive adherence 
to a prepared script, as we give up the reactive defensiveness of phthonos. 


8 Improvisatory Rhetoric 


Each reference to education and training in the Menexenus appears within a pas- 
sage that has its original in the speech of Pericles. The passages in Pericles omit 
calls to education, or undermine the education they do speak of. The replies in 
the Menexenus can be seen as inserting talk of acculturation where it should 
have been all along, answering questions that no one had asked - in other 
words, can be seen as improving on the original. The parts that Pericles left 
out of his speech press into this speech telling of the moral education he omit- 
ted. 

Where Pericles speaks as if he were a book, the philosopher’s rhetoric re- 
sponds to changing events to produce a speech of social value. The Menexenus 
responds to lacunae in its predecessor with adlibbed improvements clustering 
around the theme of learning. Thus it is the improvisations that make this speech 
the pedagogical rhetoric of philosophers.°” Aspasia answers the speech of Peri- 
cles with talk about education in a manner reminiscent of the extemporizing 
called elenchus, which likewise waits upon and preys upon the words of the 
other. Every time the speech of Pericles cites the actions of Athenians, the rhet- 
oric that comes along after his speech inserts a question. What is the source of 
that brave action? What larger logos accounts for this ergon? 

Menexenus continues to believe that Socrates made this speech up him- 
self.°® If you share his assessment, then the speech really has been improvised; 
and inasmuch as it is improvised Socratic conversation, it comes even closer to 
being the kind of such conversation known as the elenchus. 

The similarity between improvisatory philosophical rhetoric and the elen- 
chus reveals not that philosophical elenchus is itself rhetorical, hence one 
more mode of public address. That would be a pedestrian and reductive conclu- 
sion to draw. Rather we ought to see conversely that philosophical rhetoric can 
be elenchtic. Look again at the conversation that began the Menexenus, with the 


67 The Gorgias distinguishes existing rhetoric from teaching, 454e; holds out the hope of a 
noble rhetoric, 503a b. 
68 Thus Plato, Menexenus 2494 e.Iam grateful to Iakovos Vasiliou for emphasizing this point. 
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title character presuming to write a funeral speech despite the incompleteness of 
his education. Despite this presumption, Socrates does not subject Menexenus to 
cross-examination. If anything it is Menexenus who interrogates Socrates. What 
would you be able to say in a speech? Do you remember the speech Aspasia told 
you?‘ 

But now it appears the cross-examination was not absent from the encounter 
between them; it was only transmuted into a funeral speech. Pericles is silenced 
by this new speech as public figures were silenced by the Socratic elenchus. The 
Menexenus speech shows by its contrasting existence that Pericles had no coher- 
ent thoughts about educating the citizenry, as the Socratic elenchus shows its 
victims to have only incoherent thoughts. 

The resemblance between improvised rhetoric and philosophical elenchus 
also suggests that what is improvised is not merely strategic, however strategic 
a purpose it may serve. Socrates puts claims forward in his classic elenchtic con- 
versations that serve to explode a definition the interlocutor put forward -- and 
yet those claims are assertions that Socrates stands by. He claims, for strategic 
purposes, to be ignorant of the nature of courage’®; and he in fact believes 
that he lacks knowledge of what courage is. The improvisatory circumstances 
under which Socrates introduces the assertion do not interfere with its truth sta- 
tus. Nor should the improvisation that issues forth in the Menexenus funeral 
speech be taken to suggest that its assertions about history, virtue, and patrio- 
tism are opportunistic. 

Some of these points of resemblance are familiar features of the elenchus. It 
shows up the failings of empty rhetoric. It guides you toward reflective life. But 
comparing the elenchus to rhetoric in a philosopher’s hands also brings forward 
another similarity, that examining yourself calls for on-the-spot composition. 7! 
As a famous definition of improvisation says, “In fifteen seconds, the difference 
between composition and improvisation is that in composition you have all the 
time you want to decide what to say in fifteen seconds, while in improvisation 


69 Plato, Menexenus 236 c. 

70 Plato, Laches 186e. 

71 To be sure, logic slicing argumentation can be written out in advance, as the sophistical set 
pieces in Plato’s Euthydemus must have been (e.g. 2754 2764), or even the simpler sophistry we 
know as the Meno paradox (Meno 80e). One can practice eristic without improvising; but one 
can't practice (without improvising) the elenchus that responds to a present interlocutor’s pres 
ent claims and concerns. 
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you have fifteen seconds.””? Self-examination is the philosopher’s first improvi- 


satory act, not to be accomplished in a recitation or by reading out loud, but only 
through immersion in the present. 


72 The statement is widely attributed to Steve Lacy, probably first by Frederic Rzewski; see 
Derek Bailey, Improvisation: Its Nature and Practice in Music (London: British Library national 
Sound Archives, 1992), 141. 


Brian Marrin 
The Rhetoric of Natural Law in Plato’s 
Menexenus 


The philosophical intention of the Menexenus is not immediately clear. It con- 
tains an apparently serious example of a funeral oration, or epitaphios, sur- 
rounded by a frame dialogue where Socrates appears to mock the genre and 
claim that little talent is needed for it, for it is no challenge to praise the Athe- 
nians to the Athenians (2354). Again, the epitaphios, delivered over those who 
had fallen in war for Athens and sanctified by law and tradition, seems to be 
an occasion just as little suited to the freedom of philosophical inquiry, and 
as foreign to Socrates, as was the courtroom that was the site of his trial.” A read- 
ing of the Menexenus’s epitaphios, however, shows that while it follows the tra- 
ditional patterns of the genre it also aims to subvert and challenge these very 
patterns, introducing a philosophical discourse grounded in nature as a comple- 
ment to its traditional elements. Thus, within the first paragraph of the epita- 
phios Socrates introduces the distinction between nomos and phusis, more ap- 
propriate to sophistic and philosophical debates than to an occasion of public 
mourning. On the one hand, “the law commands” that one must praise the 
dead (ὅ τε νόμος προστάττει, 236d7), but it is nature that provides the standard 
of how they are to be praised (κατὰ φύσιν, 237a5). Socrates proceeds to praise 
the nature or birth of the Athenians as the first premise of a rhetorical argument 
that concludes strikingly that “our equality of birth according to nature compels 
us to seek equality of law according to law.”? With these words the Menexenus at 
once introduces the nomos-phusis antithesis familiar from the Sophists, only to 
argue that, at least in the case of Athens, the opposition is overcome. The Athe- 
nian nomos alone, so it is claimed, is grounded in nature and so natural. The Me- 
nexenus presents Athens as the embodiment of natural law, and so would seem 
to constitute Plato’s most concrete rebuttal of the Sophists’ antithesis between 
nature and human convention, which was the object of his abiding reflection.* 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all parenthetical citations are to Burnet’s 1903 text of the Menex 
enus. All translations from the Greek are my own. 

2 Cf. Apology 17d. 

3 239alf.: ἡ looyovia ἡμᾶς ἡ κατὰ φύσιν ἰσονομίαν ἀναγκάζει ζητεῖν κατὰ νόμον. 

4 For the sophistic employment of the antithesis in Plato, cf. esp. Protagoras 3374; for perhaps 
the most forceful statement of the opposition, cf. Callicles’ remarks at Gorgias 482e 483a. But 
Callicles will then go on to deny the antithesis, claiming that there is a “law of nature” (νόμον γε 
τὸν τῆς φύσεως, 483e3); Socrates will himself deny this antithesis (and so agree with Callicles, 
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But upon examination, the claim for the naturalness of Athenian nomos in the 
Menexenus turns out to be incoherent as well as inconsistent with other Platonic 
discussions of nomos and phusis. The Menexenus’ inconsistent presentation of 
natural law, which confuses abstract equality with what Plato elsewhere calls 
proportional equality, is intended to rhetorically present an image of the Atheni- 
an politeia that would appeal to both democratic and oligarchic factions, provid- 
ing a paradigm of reconciliation for the still divided city. This image of reconci- 
liation is produced by a sacrifice of philosophical rigor for rhetorical appeal, and 
therefore can also be considered as exemplifying a second compromise or recon- 
ciliation, between the philosophical ideal of natural law (which is neither dem- 
ocratic nor oligarchic) and the political reality of the Athens in which Plato lived. 
The dialogue’s employment of philosophically non-serious (and so, from a cer- 
tain point of view, laughable) arguments, then, serves the serious purpose of po- 
litical reconciliation, as well as inviting more thoughtful hearers, such as Menex- 
enus himself, to continue listening to other “beautiful political speeches” of a 
more purely philosophical nature. It is thereby a fitting illustration of what 
Plato elsewhere calls “moderate,” or serious, play.? 


Nomos, Phusis, and Rhetoric 


The most general rhetorical intention of the Menexenus is to reframe Athenian 
political discourse in terms of “natural law,” according to which human laws 
are good or fitting to the extent to which they match the nature of the human 


Gorgias 489a). In the Republic (359c) it is Glaucon who introduces the distinction explicitly, de 
manding that Socrates show that justice is better by nature, that is, that in some sense nomos is 
natural. For perhaps the clearest and most extensive Platonic statement of the dangerous con 
sequences of the antithesis, cf. Laws 888e 889e, and the following discussion; for phusis as the 
standard for the correctness of laws cf., e.g., Laws 627d. For more wide ranging concern with the 
theoretical implications of the distinction, cf. Theaetetus 172a b, and Cratylus (esp. 3844, 3894). 
For the most thorough scholarly treatment of the antithesis, cf. Felix Heinimann, Nomos und 
Physis: Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts 
(Basel: Friedrich Reinhardt, 1945); and as it specifically concerns morals and politics, W.K.C. Gu 
thrie, A History of Greek Philosophy: Volume 3, The Fifth Century Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cam 
bridge University Press, 1969), 55 138. 

5 Menexenus 236c8f., cf. Laws 68537. The interplay between ironic critigue and constructive 
intent in the Menexenus is recognized by many scholars, e.g., Stephen G. Salkever, “Socrates’ 
Aspasian Oration: The Play of Philosophy and Politics in Plato’s Menexenus,” American Political 
Science Review 87.1 (1993): 133 143, and Franco Trivigno, “The Rhetoric of Parody in Plato’s Me 
nexenus,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 42.1 (2007): 30, who argues that “parody has serious philo 
sophic implications... both critical and constructive” (my emphasis). 
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beings who adopt them. Thus the dialogue recounts the natural and, indeed, au- 
tochthonous emergence of the citizens and politeia of Athens from the very soil 
of Attica, and then narrates their exploits, both mythological and historical. This 
claim about the natural origins of the Athenian political order runs contrary to 
the Sophists, who asserted the radical opposition of nomos and phusis. The Me- 
nexenus’ conjunction of nomos and phusis must be understood in light of Plato’s 
other attempts to demonstrate that phusis is in fact the only proper standard of 
nomos, and that nomos, at least in some cases, is in accord with nature.° That 
Plato thought explicitly in these terms can be shown most clearly from several 
passages in the Gorgias and Laws, the first of which dialogues contains one of 
Plato’s only two uses of the precise phrase “law of nature.” In the Gorgias, nat- 
ural law emerges as a theme in the dispute between Socrates and Callicles, 
which culminates in the accusation that Callicles has neglected the significance 
of “geometrical [i.e., proportional] equality.”® What Plato means by proportional 
equality is made clear in the Laws. Having described the election of council- 
members of their proposed city through a complex voting procedure designed 
to favor higher property classes without entirely excluding the lower, the Atheni- 
an Stranger says that: 


Happening in such a way, the election would hold to a mean between a monarchic and 
democratic politeia, a mean which our politeia must always observe. For slaves and masters 
can never become friends, nor trifling with serious men (φαῦλοι καὶ σπουδαῖοι) when they 
are established in equal dignities and offices. For equals to unequals become [themselves] 
unequal unless they hit on the mean. And for both of these reasons polities become full of 
stasis (Laws 756€e9 75735). 


6 Thus, while he is rarely viewed as such, Plato can be considered as the first to develop, at 
least in outline, a theory of natural law, or at least as the first to have thematized the problem 
of natural law. Perhaps the only published treatment of this theme in Plato is Joseph Maguire, 
“Plato’s Theory of Natural Law,” Yale Classical Studies 10 (1947): 151 78; A.A. Long, “Law and 
Nature in Greek Thought,” in The Cambridge Companion to Ancient Greek Law, eds. Michael Ga 
garin and David Cohen (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 412 430, does not think 
that Plato develops a theory of natural law but that, given his other philosophical positions, he 
ought to have. 

7 Gorgias 483e3. Cf. n. 4 above; also Timaeus 84e4 5. It is also, as far as I know, the first ap 
pearance of the phrase in Greek literature. For Callicles as expounding a kind of natural right 
doctrine, cf. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, 101, who does not, however, draw any con 
nection with Plato’s own view on natural law. 

8 Gorgias 50824 8. Immediately proceeding (507e6 a4), Socrates refers to opinion of “the 
wise” that what whole human and natural world is bound together in “community” and is called 
a “kosmos” or ordered whole. 
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This statement of the law of proportional equality seems to illustrate most 
straightforwardly what Socrates had in mind in the Gorgias. Laws are in accord 
with nature when they allot to each what is appropriate to his nature. If it were 
the case that all human beings were equal in the relevant sense, then the dem- 
ocratic nomos would be most natural, and if one man stood clearly above all the 
others, then monarchy would be more appropriate.” But it is assumed that nei- 
ther is the case. Human nature is diverse, but does not show the great disconti- 
nuities that would render radical anti-egalitarianism natural. The Stranger, ac- 
cordingly, distinguishes between two kinds of equality -- absolute and 
geometrical or proportional — and expresses his preference for the latter, 
which he describes as 


the truest and best equality, [which is] no longer easy for all to see, for the judgment be 
longs to Zeus, and human beings have ever a small portion of it... It apportions (ἀπονέμει) 
more to the greater, and less to the lesser, giving to each one of them [what is] commensu 
rate to his nature. And it always apportions greater dignities and offices (τιμὰς) to those 
greater in virtue, and to those in the opposite condition of virtue and education, what is 
proportionally fitting to each (Laws 757b5 c6). 


It is exceptionally difficult to discern the excellent and virtuous natures from the 
base, but to aim to do so, and frame one’s politeia so that the virtuous are given 
authority to rule, is the essence of justice. Such an allotment (aponemei) 
amounts to a just law (nomos) because it allots according to nature. Itis a natural 
law, because it does not go against the natural rank of human beings in terms of 
moral and intellectual excellence. 

With this statement of the “natural law” of proportional equality in mind, 
parallels in the Menexenus become immediately apparent. Turning from the 
praise of the fallen dead to the praise of the Athenian politeia itself, Socrates re- 
peats the words he learned from Aspasia: 


For [our] politeia was the same then as now, an aristocracy... One man calls it democracy, 
another what he pleases, but in truth it is aristocracy with the good opinion of the multi 

tude. For we have always had kings, and they were first by birth, then later elected. For the 
most part the multitude is sovereign of the city, but it grants magistracies and authority to 
those who at the time are reputed to be best. And by the weakness, poverty, or ignorance of 
his fathers no man is barred [from office], nor honored for the contrary, as in other cities, 
but there is one bar [to meet]: it is he who is reputed to be wise and good that has authority 
and rules (238c5 d9). 


9 Cf. Statesman 301d8 62. 
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While a democracy in name, Athens is really an aristocracy with the approval of 
the majority.'° Inequalities of wealth and social position are disregarded, and the 
demos is sovereign, but it is only those considered to be the best and wisest who 
are entrusted with political office. Merely conventional distinctions are ignored, 
and offices are allotted according to the natural merits of excellent individuals. 
Socrates goes on to report the cause and justification of the Athenian politeia: 


The cause of this politeia of ours is our equality of birth (ἐξ ἰσοῦ γένεσις). For the other cit 
ies are made up of human beings of all kinds and unequal (ἀνομαλῶν), so that their polit 
ies, too, are unequal tyrannies and oligarchies. Therefore they dwell [together] believing 
through law (νομίζοντες) that some are slaves, others masters. But we and ours, all born 
brothers from one mother, do not claim that some of us are slaves, others masters, but rath 
er our equality of birth according to nature (ἰσογονία κατὰ φύσιν) compels us to seek equal 
ity of law according to law (ioovonia κατὰ νόμον), and to defer to each other on no other 
account than reputation for virtue and wisdom (238e1 239a4). 


This passage situates the immediate context of the lines with which we began. 
The translation offered of the last few lines uses awkward literalism both to 
bring out the seeming redundancy of isonomia kata nomon, and to underline 
the presence of the nomos-phusis pairing in the passage. To begin with the latter 
phrase, if we recall that isonomia in Athenian political discourse was almost syn- 
onymous with democracy,'' we see that the whole phrase isonomia kata nomon 
is an admittedly contrived way of naming the Athenian politeia itself: in its laws 
it aims at equality, and so embodies legal equality. Isogonia kata phusin, on the 
other hand, underlines the claim that the equality of law is grounded in a more 
fundamental natural equality, not of the legal order, but of the citizens of Athens 
who live within this legal order. The Menexenus, then, in effect introduces the 
nomos-phusis distinction into the discourse of Athenian democracy, only to over- 
ride it by asserting that Athenian phusis necessitates Athenian nomos. The Athe- 
nian democratic politeia, where all are equal before the law, is grounded and jus- 
tified by nature. By nature all Athenians are born equal, and therefore they must 
practice equality in their political arrangements as well, and all must strive to be 


10 For parallels, cf. Thucydides, 11.37. 

11 Cf. Gregory Vlastos, “Isonomia,” The American Journal of Philology 74.4 (1953): 337 366. In 
Herodotus’ report of Darius’ debate about the best regime, democracy is referred to as ἰσονομίη. 
Herodotus III.80.26: πλῆθος δὲ ἄρχον πρῶτα μὲν οὔνομα πάντων κάλλιστον ἔχει, ἰσονομίην. Thu 
cydides (11.82.8) describes ἰσονομία πολιτική as the euphemism of choice for the popular parties 
in the Corcyran stasis and others like it. 
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as best as they can. In Athens at least, nomos and phusis do not work at cross- 
purposes, but operate in harmony." 

Equality before the law, then, is necessitated by the equal nature of Athenian 
citizens. But Athens is also in reality an aristocracy: it is governed not by all of its 
citizens but by the best. What is it about Athenian equality that makes it the most 
natural, but also most enables it to be the only genuine aristocracy? The unequal 
nature of human beings in other cities leads just as inexorably to inequalities in 
their political order. Are those polities, then, not equally natural, if not equally 
good, and so in accord with natural law? No, for those other cities grant power to 
the rich, the powerful, or the noble by bloodline, while Athens is a true aristoc- 
racy, where “he who is reputed (ὁ δόξας) to be wise and good” is given authority. 
The equality of Athenian natures allows the best to rule for the greater good of 
the city, while in other cities tyrants and oligarchs rule for their own interest on 
the basis of inherited wealth or the threat of violence. Thus Athens alone is not 
prone to the civic divisions and stasis that continuously plague other cities. In 
Athens, the civic bond is closer than that of friendship, it is one of brotherhood. 

When these passages from the Menexenus are compared to those cited from 
the Laws the common natural-law framework is clear, but the differences also 
stand out. While the Menexenus appears to ground political friendship and ho- 
monoia on equal laws and equal birth, the Laws argues that equal honors 
given to those of unequal (that is, both better and worse) moral stature is a 
cause of civic enmity and discord. Admittedly, in terms of their basic argumen- 
tative structure, these two passages are perfectly consistent. Treating equally 
those who are unequal in merit would violate “proportional equality,” but if, 
as the Menexenus boasts, all the citizens of Athens are in fact by nature equal, 
then there would be no violation, for citizens of equal nature would justly de- 
mand equal honors. But the Menexenus also argues that only absolute equality 
fosters homonoia, while the Laws argues that at least sometimes it may work 
to its detriment. 


12 To my knowledge, the only other explicit invocation of the nomos phusis distinction found in 
the extant epitaphioi is Lysias (11.61), where he praises the partisans of democracy who gathered 
in Piraeus during the Athenian stasis, οὐχ ὑπὸ νόμου ἀναγκάσθεντες, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς φύσεως πεί 
σθεντες. Thus Lysias presents the democrats as partisans of nature itself who oppose the (oligar 
chic) positive law. Elsewhere (18f.) Lysias characterizes democratic Athens as a city where “law 
is king” (ὑπὸ νόμου βασιλευομένους), but he never explicitly puts together nomos and phusis as 
Plato does in the Menexenus. If Charles Kahn (“Plato’s Funeral Oration: The Motive of the Menex 
enus,” Classical Philology 58 (1963): 231f.; reprinted in this volume) is correct in taking the Me 
nexenus as at least in part a response to Lysias’ oration, then their disagreement about law and 
nature might stand at the ground of the two orations different political aims. 
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This important discrepancy in otherwise very similar passages should cause 
us to look more closely at the Menexenus’ praise of Athens. Even if it is acknowl- 
edged that the Athens praised in the Menexenus is idealized, that the city is 
praised not as she is, but “as she should be praised,”"” we must still ask whether 
the ideal is coherent as stated. Examined closely, the Menexenus’ praise of the 
natural equality of the Athenians can be seen to blur the distinction between 
the two kinds of equality mentioned in the Laws. It first declares Athens to be 
an aristocracy, where the best and wisest are chosen to lead, a clear nod to pro- 
portional equality. Immediately following, however, it claims that the cause and 
justification of the Athenian politeia is the equality of birth of all Athenian citi- 
zens, such that they are all brothers. What are we to make of this apparent am- 
biguity, if not outright contradiction? 

We cannot read the latter mention of equality as still referring to proportion- 
al equality, for it is the natural sameness of the Athenians of which it most ex- 
plicitly boasts, and the parallel passage from the Laws make clear that the 
only kind of equality Plato could consider relevant was that of virtue or wisdom. 
The Menexenus, then, seems to appeal in quick succession to both abstract and 
proportional equality. Indeed, upon reflection, the conscious blurring of these 
two forms of equality can be seen to have a powerful rhetorical appeal, and it 
is plausible to understand the Menexenus as intentionally sacrificing consistency 
in order to achieve a certain rhetorical effect. If it is not examined too closely the 
passage could be taken as praising a kind of “equality of opportunity” very close 
to that of Pericles himself in Thucydides’ account, where he contrasts the impar- 
tiality of private law with the distinction of public esteem, which chooses men by 
their merits to lead the city.!* Everyone is given the same opportunity to prove his 
excellence in civic matters without regard to poverty or obscurity of origin, and it 
is only to a superior reputation for virtue and wisdom (φρόνησις), not wealth or 
social distinction, that Athenians will defer. The Menexenus, then, can be read as 
going even further than Thucydides’ Pericles in recasting Athenian democracy as 
a meritocracy, where equality before the law removes conventional obstacles and 
thereby allows the “natural aristocracy” to rise to the top."® 


13 Kahn, “Funeral Oration,” 224 (italics in original). While the statement itself is ambiguous, it 
is clear from the context that Kahn means “praising Athens as it ought to be,” especially given 
the Platonic criticism of the real Athens in the Gorgias, which Kahn acknowledges as dispositive. 
14 Cf. Thucydides, 11.37. 

15 Nicole Loraux, The Invention of Athens: The Funeral Oration in the Classical City (New York: 
Zone Books, 2006), 251, notes the general tendency in extant epitaphioi to insert “oligarchical” 
(what I am calling meritocratic) rhetoric into the praise of Athenian democracy, and to suppress 
more controversial elements of democratic practice in Athens, for instance, election by lottery. 
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It is easy enough to understand the appeal of such a hybrid praise of equal- 
ity, where egalitarianism is joined with a respect for individual merit. But we 
must still ask whether it is an internally coherent praise of equality, and whether 
it fits within the natural law framework established by the claims made about 
isogonia and isonomia. Upon reflection, it is clear that the Menexenus’ praise 
of equality is, in fact, consistent neither with the natural law framework it shares 
with the Laws, nor even with itself. While it may temporarily convince the citi- 
zens of Athens that they are “more wondrous than before” (cf. 235b6f.), it re- 
mains open to all the criticisms leveled by Socrates against the genre of epita- 
phios in general. 

One need only follow the logical implications of its various premises to see 
the incoherence of the Menexenus’ praise of Athenian equality. Again, it is the 
Athenians’ natural equality of birth, and only that, which justifies their pursuit 
of equality before the law. But if the premise of meritocracy is that equality be- 
fore the law allows the natural inequality in moral and intellectual endowments 
to emerge, then the natural equality of Athenian citizens must be in terms of 
something else. But what? It cannot be equality in wealth or social position, 
for these are the very inequalities that the law is meant to ignore, and which 
do not seem to be natural in the first place. Based on the logic of the passage 
itself, as well as from our comparison to the parallel passages from the Laws, 
it can only be equality in virtue and wisdom that their isogonia refers to. This 
is exactly the pro-democratic boast that Plato has Protagoras make in his epon- 
ymous dialogue, that political virtue is distributed equally among all human be- 
ings, and that Athenians “when they enter into deliberation about political vir- 
tue, which ought to proceed through justice and moderation, reasonably 
(εἰκοτῶς) allow any man [to participate], since it is proper to all to partake in 
this virtue at least, or for there not to be cities [at all]” (Protagoras 322e2- 
323a3). But in that case the meritocratic gloss on the Athenian politeia cannot 
be maintained, for if everyone partook of political virtue equally, then no natural 
preeminence could be recognized. A meritocratic democracy that promoted 
“equality of opportunity,” again, would only be justified by a natural inequality 
of merit, not the opposite. Too minute an analysis shows that the Menexenus’ de- 
fense of the Athenian politeia in terms of natural law is consistent neither with 
parallel Platonic texts nor in fact with itself. In order to understand the possible 
intention behind this deliberate confusion, it is necessary to consider first the 
Menexenus’ praise of the Athenian politeia as a whole, and in particular to exam- 
ine the relation between the rhetoric of natural law, which appears to be Plato’s 
original contribution to the epitaphios, and that staple of all extant epitaphioi, 
the rhetoric of autochthony. 
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The Rhetoric of Natural Law and the Rhetoric 
of Autochthony 


The Menexenus’ claims about nomos, phusis, and natural law might appear out 
of place, and so rhetorically ineffective, in the context of the epitaphios. In order 
to overcome this problem, Plato embeds what could be called his rhetoric of nat- 
ural law within a larger rhetorical topos that is quite at home in the genre, the 
rhetoric of autochthony, according to which the citizens of Athens were descend- 
ants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Attica and so held a unique claim to it." 
This boast of autochthony was a standard element of epitaphios rhetoric, but 
it appears to be one of the innovations of the Menexenus to claim that the 
city’s uniquely natural political order is itself grounded in that same autochtho- 
ny.” By doing so, Plato presents the rhetoric of natural law as the fullest realiza- 
tion of the rhetorical and philosophical potential of the Athenian claim of au- 
tochthony. 

The isogonia that necessitates isonomia, the fraternity of all citizens, is the 
direct result of their autochthony. Thinking through this claim allows us to ex- 
plain a relatively neglected element of the Menexenus’ praise of the politeia, 
its supposed permanence (cf. 238c5£.). In a speech full of historical distortion, 
this one is perhaps the most obvious but also most surprising.'? The epitaphios 
is a praise of Athens and of Athenian democracy, but no extant epitaphios so 
much as mentions the tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, according to 
tradition, the first to have received the honor of public burial in the Keramei- 
kos.!? Only the Menexenus, however, takes this tendency to the extreme by claim- 


16 Cf. Nickolas Pappas, “Autochthony in Plato’s Menexenus,” Philosophical Inquiry 34.1 (2011): 
66, which characterizes autochthony as “the ultimate starting point for Athens, the first Atheni 

ans’ birth on this very spot, out of the Attic ground.” 

17 Pappas, “Autochthony,” 73, advises caution in making generalization about the genre of ep 

itaphios from the scanty evidence we have (and much of which postdates the Menexenus, or is 
even influenced by it), but the fact that even Thucydides, who has little patience for political 
founding myths or the conservative identification of the more ancient with the better, includes 
an understated mention of autochthony in his version of Pericles’ oration (II.26.1), does lend cre 

dence to the importance of autochthony for the epitaphioi before Plato. 

18 Cf. Marcel Detienne, Comparative Anthropology of Ancient Greece (Cambridge, MA: Center for 
Hellenic Studies, 2009), 6: “These speeches [sc. epitaphioi] pass over in silence... the series of 
political foundations in Athens” (my emphasis). 

19 Cf. Loraux, Invention, 245: “By linking democracy to the theme of autochthony, the Athenians 
were of course bypassing the period of the tyrants.” For their public burial, as well as a statue 
group of them erected in the Agora, cf. Charles Fornara, “The Cult of Harmodius and Aristogei 
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ing that the Athenian politeia has never changed.” This step is taken in order to 
graft Plato’s rhetoric of natural law onto the traditional Athenian rhetoric of au- 
tochthony. This rhetorical artifice allows Plato to present as a reality to celebrate 
what is in fact only an ideal to emulate, and therefore to represent (with at least 
rhetorical plausibility) his own ideal of natural law as a natural outgrowth of the 
democratic ideals of Athens itself. 

The fallen dead were “good men on account of their natural birth (δία τὸ 
φῦναι) from good men” (237a6). And the goodness of the first Athenians was 
the consequence of their own birth from a land particularly suited to fostering 
human life (237d-e), which was also the source of their first nurture and educa- 
tion (238b). It is on the basis of this birth and education that the original Athe- 
nians came to live under their distinctive politeia. “For politeia is nurture for 
human beings, a fine (καλὴ) one for the good, the opposite for the bad” 
(238c1f.). The earth, it seems, is the necessary condition both for good nurture 
and of a fine politeia, and in that case, the land of Attica must be good, for its 
politeia must be a fine one. “It is necessary to show, then, that our predecessors 
were nurtured in a fine politeia, on account of which they were good-and the 
men of today are good, among whom the deceased here can be numbered” 
(238c2-5). But what necessity demands the demonstration of this claim? It is 
the necessity of the epitaphios itself, applied with the maximum consistency, 
which praises all the fallen soldiers as good men (and Athens as a good city) 
even if they were not (cf. 234c). If the men of today are good because they are 
the natural born sons of their good ancestors, and if the latter were good in 
turn because of their fine politeia, then it must be the same politeia that in 
both cases is the nurturer of their virtue. If the naturalness of Athenian nomoi 
(their isonomia) is guaranteed by its natural origins in time and place, then 
the logic of autochthony demands their historical immutability. “For it was the 


ton,” Philologus 114 (1970): 155 180. Vlastos, “Isonomia,” 340, cites an anonymous skolion 
(drinking song), whose first quatrain praises the tyrannicides for “making Athens isonomous.” 
20 Loraux, Invention, 244, writes that “Plato recognized this feature of the funeral oration very 
clearly. According to him, the orators’ tekhne was to say that the Athenian system of government 
had always been the same from the beginning.” But if this was the tekhn& of the orators, it is 
only in the Menexenus that it is perfectly executed. Thucydides (II.36.1£.) has Pericles claim a 
history of uninterrupted liberty for Athens, but this need only refer to its resistance to foreign 
conquest, and does not have to (though it could) be understood as intentionally suppressing 
mention of the time of the Peisitratids. Lysias (II.18) does claim that the Athenians were the 
first to “expel their dynasties and found a democracy” but he locates this event directly after 
the semi mythical restoration of the Heraclidae and the chastizing of Eurystheus, not as a 
part of history proper. Loraux, ibid., 245, argues that Plato makes explicit what Lysias had 
only strongly suggested. 
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same politeia then as now, an aristocracy in which we participate as citizens 
(πολιτεύμεθα) both now and for the whole time from that [beginning], for the 
most part” (2385-7). 

Athenian isonomia is grounded not just in the equal birth of its citizens, but 
in their equally good birth, their eugeneia, and this in turn is the consequence of 
their original common birth from the soil of Attica. Athenian democracy - which 
is really an aristocracy - is the result of the particularly favorable condition of 
their land. The “land (x@pa) is worthy of praise from all human beings, not 
only from us” (237c5f.). It is praiseworthy because of its pre-eminent favorability 
to human life. It is “unproductive, and pure, of wild beasts” and “has begotten 
the human being, which in understanding surpasses the others and alone recog- 
nizes through its laws (νομίζει) Right and gods” (237d5-e1). The land, by first 
bringing forth wheat and barley, the most beautiful and best nourishment of 
the human race, is the paradigm of all maternal care (238a4f.), so that the Athe- 
nian politeia, the best political nourishment of human beings and therefore aptly 
named an aristocracy, has imitated even more closely than a human mother the 
care provided by the land itself. 

The epitaphios establishes, then, an ontological and causal line of priority, 
descending from khöra, to politeia, to true-born Athenian citizens. Those over 
whom the epitaphios is delivered are as good as their ancestors because their po- 
liteia has remained the same. And the permanence of the politeia, in turn, must 
be predicated on the inexhaustible bounty of the land. It is easy to see how this 
praise of the earth is the natural extension of the logic of autochthony. It rescues 
the claim of autochthonous superiority from arbitrariness by demonstrating that 
the land of Attica is the best and only truly human land (238a). Only this line of 
argument can, in terms appropriate to the epitaphios, support the claim that the 
Athenian politeia is uniquely natural. The Menexenus, then, extends rhetoric of 
autochthony in two directions. First, it uses it not merely to justify the traditional 
pre-eminence of Athens, but connects it to the specific forms of Athenian democ- 
racy as expressed in his rhetorical presentation of natural law. In the other direc- 
tion, it deepens the claim to autochthony by grounding it in claims about the 


21 “for the most part” (wg τὰ πολλὰ) would appear to be an understated acknowledgment of the 
fundamental inaccuracy of this claim of historical immutability. We will see below how Plato at 

tempted to account for the stasis and regime of the Thirty without compromising the epitaphios’ 
rhetoric of autochthony. Pappas “Autochthony,” 69f., notes that in the Republic, whose Kallip 

olis is described as a true aristocracy (544e7), the “Phoenician tale” of autochthony goes hand in 
hand with the myth of the metals, which justifies a version of proportional equality. Pappas goes 
on to note (ibid., 70) that all mentions of autochthony in Plato seem to include a “ranking ef 
fect,” which is further evidence for the anomalies of the Menexenus’ argument. 
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very soil of Attica. The Athenians are the only pure Hellenes, while the others are 
“barbarians by nature, but Hellenes by nomos” (245d) - that must be, insofar as 
they share in the nomos of the Athenians. 

It is the rhetoric of autochthony, as elaborated in the Menexenus, that makes 
possible the inclusion of the rhetoric of natural law within the epitaphios.”? This 
inclusion does not come without cost, and is based on claims, both factual and 
philosophical, that are directly contradicted elsewhere in the Platonic corpus. 
The examination of these contradictions helps to reveal the specifically rhetori- 
cal intent of these claims in the specific context to which they belong. One strik- 
ing and most illustrative example of such contradiction comes to light from a 
comparison with the Critias, where the same tropes of khöra and autochthony 
are stood on their head in order to present a radically discontinuous account 
of Athenian history and an implied critique of contemporary Athens.?? It is not 
a matter here of deciding which account Plato took to be true, for both accounts 
contain obviously unhistorical elements, but to recognize precisely the distor- 
tions they both contain, and the different rhetorical and philosophical purposes 
they serve. 


The Erosion of Autochthony: the Critias’ Inverted 
Epitaphios 


The Critias recounts another mythological account of the Athenian past, which 
begins by narrating how the gods once divided into allotments the “whole 
earth region by region - not in strife (οὐ kat’ ἔριν), for that would not be a cor- 
rect account” (ὄρθος λόγος, Critias 109b1-3). This denial of strife between the 
gods is consistent with similar claims, especially in the Euthyphro and Repub- 
lic 11.222 The Menexenus, in contrast, does not hesitate to mention the “strife 
and judgment (ἔρις καὶ κρίσις) of the gods” over the possession of Athens 
(237c8f.). While the Critias, then, revises traditional religious claims about the 
founding of Athens, the Menexenus is willing to compromise Socratic principle 


22 Pappas “Autochthony,” 77, states essentially this thesis about autochthony, nomos, and phu 
sis, in different terms: “That Ge alone bears and rears the people of Athens means that their cul 
tural heritage comes into existence together with their natural origin.” 

23 A number of scholars have noted the parallels between the Menexenus and Critias. Cf. the 
references to Loraux and Vidal Naquet below, as well as Sara Monoson, “Remembering Pericles: 
The Political and Theoretical Import of Plato’s Menexenus,” Political Theory 26.4 (1998): 506f. 
24 Pappas, “Autochthony”, 71, notes the lengths to which the Critias goes to avoid mention of 
divine conflict, which is all the more telling for the Menexenus’ failure to avoid the same. 
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in order to affirm them. But it is not only in this respect that the Critias can be 
considered the antitype of the Menexenus. The Critias asserts the same linkage 
between autochthony and khöra found in the Menexenus, but to the opposite ef- 
fect. Instead of the abiding quality of the land guaranteeing the permanence of 
the politeia, the Critias critigques contemporary Athens, arguing that the erosion 
of the Attic soil is matched by a decay in Athens from its mythical past to its pres- 
ent state. 

Based on the Egyptian tradition reported to his ancestor Solon, Critias re- 
counts how an antediluvian Athens once embodied the very politeia summarized 
at the beginning of the Timaeus (21a-24d; 17C-19a), which closely resembles 
(though with no trace of philosopher-kings) the Republic’s Kallipolis. The gods 
Hephaistos and Athena, “having a common nature,” where allotted the land 
of Attica, which was “in nature suitable to virtue and wisdom,” so that, “im- 
planting it with good, autochthonous men, they established the order of the po- 
liteia to their satisfaction” (Critias 109c6-110d2). It was not the result of strife, 
then, but of a common nature and agreement that Attica was apportioned its 
special gods.?”” The land was settled according to the tripartite class-division of 
the city (Critias 110c3-7). The military class, living apart, inhabited a great 
acropolis, of which the current acropolis is a mere remnant: 


The Town (ἄστυ) at that time was settled in the following way. First, the state of the acrop 
olis then was not as it is now. For one exceptionally rainy night has washed away all the 
soil, making it now bare... Its previous size in that other time extended to the Eridanos 
and Ilisos and encompassed the Pnyx and mount Lykabettos opposite the Pnyx, and it 
was entirely covered in soil, and save for a small part, level on top. [O]n the heights the 
warlike class, itself by itself (αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ), had settled alone around the temple of Athe 
na and Hephaistos, which they had enclosed in a single wall like a house garden (Critias 
11le5 112b5).2° 


The land of Attica, then, was at that time singularly suited to the tripartite class- 
division of Socrates’ city, with an enlarged acropolis able to house the entire 
guardian class. Following the paradigm of the Menexenus, Athens was able to 
be the best city because it had the best land. But unlike the Menexenus, the Crit- 
ias goes on to posit a deep rupture between the Athens of the past and the Ath- 
ens of the present, grounded in the erosion of the land itself. Attica now is onlya 


25 The common nature of Athena and Hephaestus is based on their having the same father, 
Zeus, and their “approaching the same things with love of wisdom and love of art” (φιλοσοφίᾳ 
φιλοτεχνίᾳ TE, Critias 109c7£.). 

26 The translation is based on that found in John Cooper (ed.), Plato: Complete Works (Indian 
apolis: Hackett, 1997), 950 964, but has been modified so as to remain closer to the Greek. 
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“remnant of our former land... Now there remains, like in small islands, so to 
speak the bones of a diseased body compared to what was before, with all the 
rich and soft soil eroded away and a wasted body the only remainder of the 
khöra” (Critias 111a3-b7).” 

The Critias, then, employs the very tropes of the epitaphios in order to under- 
mine its primary aim.” The politeia of Athens was once full of virtue and all the 
Greeks willingly followed its hegemony (112d4f.). Now, Critias hardly need state, 
this is not the case. The land of Attica was once fertile beyond compare, but now 
it is a mere remnant.”” A single acropolis once encompassed all of what is now 
the lower city, including the Pnyx. Thus what was in Plato’s day the meeting- 
place of the democratic ekklesia was part of the single inhabitation of the orig- 
inal warrior-guardians of Athens, who dwelt separated by a wall from the arti- 
sans and farmers. The Athenian democracy, Critias implies, stands to the old po- 
liteia as the “bones of a diseased body” do to a healthy body. 

This brief comparison of the two dialogues shows, then, that Plato could ma- 
nipulate the epitaphios’ rhetorical linkage between khöra and politeia to various 
ends. While the Critias presents a mythical Athens of the past compared to which 
the Athens of the present day is like an eroded landscape, the Menexenus exag- 
gerates the unchanging quality of land and city in order to praise contemporary 
Athens.? It is not here a matter of choosing one account or the other of Athenian 
history, but of seeing that both overstate the correspondence between city and 
land in the service of a primarily rhetorical purpose. Considering only the Menex- 
enus, the epitaphios’ amplified praise of the current city requires a correspondent 
exaggeration of the excellence of the land as it is, and the logic of autochthony 
requires the claim that its quality has remained entirely unchanged since the 


27 Loraux, Invention, 371, takes this passage in the opposite sense as stressing the still positive 
connection between the mythical and real Athens, but such a reading runs against the tone of 
the whole passage. Pierre Vidal Naquet The Black Hunter: Forms of Thought and Forms of Society 
in the Greek World (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998), 270, is much closer to the 
truth: “the city Plato describes was the antithesis of the real city of the fifth and fourth centuries 
in a word, anti Athens.” 
28 Loraux, Invention, 373, ultimately approaches this position, calling the Critias a “counter eu 
logy of Athens” and as making “polemical reference to the real city.” Earlier (372) she had called 
Socrates the “killjoy of the real polis.” 
29 Thucydides (1.2) argues that it was precisely the poor soil of Attica that accounted for the 
uninterrupted inhabitation (“autochthony”) of the Athenians: unlike the rich plains of Thessaly, 
it was not worth the trouble of conquest. 
30 Kahn, “Funeral Oration,” 224, acknowledges the Critias’ critique of Periclean Athens, but 
does not seem to note the parallels between the mythical histories of both the Menexenus 
and Critias. 
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first times. To recognize the transparency of these amplifications (or, to speak 
with Platonic severity, the lies of the epitaphios) is not to dismiss it as a mere sat- 
ire or pastiche. The serious intent served by the Menexenus’ rhetorical amplifica- 
tions, it will be argued, is to effect two reconciliations. First, it attempts to rec- 
oncile the factional antagonisms of the ever-divided Athens, for which the 
stasis of 404 BC was still a painful memory. This first reconciliation is enabled 
by a second compromise embodied in the rhetoric of natural law. It is the com- 
promise between the ideal of proportional equality as found elsewhere in Plato, 
and the reality of a democratic, and so (at least in its self-conception) egalitar- 
ian, Athens, between natural law as such and the law of Athens. 


Stasis and Reconciliation 


We have seen how the rhetoric of autochthony, pushed by Plato to its furthest 
implications, requires the suppression of any discontinuity in Athenian political 
history (even when, as in the case of the tyrannicides, these events are in other 
contexts celebrated as part of its democratic founding myth) so that the politeia 
may be as unchanging as the land is claimed to be. Thus Athens has always been 
a democracy in name and an aristocracy in fact. The one event, however, which 
could not have been eroded from the Athenian collective memory, even on the 
occasion of the epitaphios, was the stasis in the aftermath of the Peloponnesian 
War, which resulted in the temporary overthrow of the democracy and the instal- 
lation of the Thirty Tyrants.?' To ignore such a divisive and recent event would 
have been impossible, but to acknowledge it fully for what it was would be to 
admit the failure, however brief, of Athenian institutions, and so to compromise 
the aims of the epitaphios’ rhetoric as Plato understood them.” The dialogue’s 
treatment of the stasis, then, becomes the key to understanding its central 
aims, as well as a test of its success in rhetorically achieving those aims. 

The stasis appears to be the succinct and final refutation of the rhetoric of 
autochthony. The great boast of the Athenians is that they are all “brothers nat- 
urally born (φύντες) of one mother” (239a1), and that they recognize neither 
master nor slave among themselves. How, then, could they have suffered such 
a catastrophe as the stasis and the regime of the Thirty, which revoked the rights 


31 In the Seventh Letter, Plato does not hesitate to speak of “regime change.” Cf. 324c2f.: τῆς 
τοτε πολιτείας... μεταβολὴ; 324d8: τὴν ἔμπροσθεν πολιτείαν; 325a6f.: ἥ τοτε πολιτεία. 

32 Lysias (cf. n. 12 above) describes the stasis as an explicit partisan of the democratic faction, a 
partisanship that the Menexenus clearly avoids, which lends credance to Kahn’s contention that 
it was written by Plato in part as a correction of Lysias. 
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of the majority of citizens and revealed the most cruel divisions between sup- 
posed brothers??? The dialogue’s solution to this rhetorical impasse reveals the 
scope and limits of such rhetoric and perhaps allows us to more clearly discern 
Plato’s manifold purpose, but critical and constructive, in the development of 
such an unusual rhetoric. 

The Menexenus describes the end of the war between Sparta and Athens and 
the subsequent stasis in Athens in the following terms, affirming that Athens has 
never been defeated by its foreign enemies: 


Still even now we have not been worsted (ἀήττητοι) by them, but we ourselves have defeat 

ed and worsted (ἐνικήσαμεν καὶ ἠττήθεμεν) ourselves. And after this, when calm had come 
and peace with the others, our domestic war (ὁ οἰκεῖος ἡμῖν πόλεμος) was so waged that, if 
stasis is the fate of human beings, no city would pray to suffer this disease in any other way 
(243d5 e4). 


It is the fate of all political communities to suffer from discord, and not even Ath- 
ens is immune. Only on the basis of this admission can the rhetoric of the epi- 
taphios be saved from the stumbling block of the stasis. Since stasis is univer- 
sal,”* Athenian superiority would only be challenged if the stasis in Athens 
were considerably more severe than those in other cities. But after the conclusion 
of the conflict and the reconciliation, “how graciously and familiarly (οἰκείως) 
did the citizens from the Piraeus and from Town (τοῦ ἄστεως) associate with 
each other — quite contrary to the expectation of the other Greeks -- and how 
moderately did they press the war against the Eleusinians!” (243e4-244a1). 
The stasis itself, far from being a challenge to Athenian exceptionalism, is in 
fact only further confirmation of Athenian superiority, and is presented as little 
more than an easily-resolved family dispute. “And the cause of all this was none 
other than our real kinship (συγγένεια), which imparts firm and homogeneous 
(ὁμόφυλον) friendship” (244a1f.).” What is most terrible about the stasis, that 
it is a war that takes place within, and divides, the house (οἶκος), is made to 
be a sign of its very mildness. The family, though divided, is always also united, 
and only needs to be reminded of that fact in order to put aside its division. 


’“ 


33 Loraux, Invention, 252, refers, with some understatement, to the Menexenus 
task” of incorporating an account of the stasis into the epitaphios. 

34 Cf. Laws 625e 626d. 

35 Cf. Loraux, The Divided City: On Memory and Forgetting in Ancient Athens (New York: Zone 
Books, 2002), 30: Autochthony is “invoked as an aid in effectively repressing the memory of sta 
sis,” but atleastin the Menexenus it is not so much a matter of repressing the memory as re 
interpreting it so that is can be assimilated into the official narrative of Athenian democracy. 


paradoxical 
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Now this solution, such as it is, to the rhetorical problem posed by the stasis 
is not especially convincing, either in itself or as a sincere expression of Plato’s 
views. It was precisely this domestic war, Plato affirms in the Seventh Letter, that 
led him to forever despair of any direct engagement in Athenian political life.?‘ 
Most notably, while the epitaphios praises the magnanimous reconciliation and 
amnesty after the restoration of the democracy, and the supposedliy measured 
subduing of the still revolting Eleusinians,?” it passes over in silence the violence 
of the stasis itself, an omission that could not have gone unnoticed among an 
audience many of whom would have participated in it directly, taking the side 
of one faction or the other.” Perhaps most paradoxical of all is the rhetorical in- 
version whereby, instead of signaling the decline of Athens, the stasis actually 
becomes a sign of Athenian strength, for it enables the Menexenus to make 
the claim that Athens has never been worsted by a foreign enemy, it does this 
at the price of introducing a strange paradox: somehow Athens let its own weak- 
ness get the better of itself. 

This claim calls to attention another passage from the Laws, which provides, 
in turn, the model for the Menexenus’ rhetorical strategy of reconciliation. In the 
first book of the Laws, the Athenian Stranger, addressing the aporia of how the 
“worse part” ofa city orindividual human being may be said to “get the better of 
the better part” (TO χεῖρον κρεῖττον τοῦ ἀμείνονος, Laws 627b1f.), introduces the 
following scenario: “Many brothers might be born sons of one man and one 
woman, and it would not be surprising if the majority of them became unjust, 
and the minority just” (Laws 627c3-6). If the greater number of unjust brothers 
should predominate, it becomes possible to say that the “house and family (οἰκία 
καὶ ἡ συγγένεια) is both worse than itself [because the unjust are worse than the 


36 Seventh Letter 3254. Consider the far more nuanced (though, not only on account of the con 
demnation of Socrates, extremely bitter) judgment on this period of Athenian history expressed 
in the Seventh Letter: “There were in those troubled times many occurrences at which one would 
be indignant, and it was no marvel that there are greater vengeances exacted for personal en 
mities between men during revolutions. And yet the returning exiles did exercise much equita 
bility (ἐπιείκεια) [in the reconciliation]. But by some happenstance (τυχὴν) some of those in 
power dragged this companion of ours, Socrates, into court, leveling a most impious charge 
and one befitting Socrates least of all” (325b1 ci). 

37 Which were not, of course, total. The oligarchic leaders as well as the Eleusinian leaders 
were all condemned to death (Cf. Shawyer, Menexenus of Plato (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1906), note to 243e). 

38 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 8.5, records a law of Solon that would punish with atimia 
any citizen who chose to remain neutral during a stasis, joining neither faction. It is possible, 
however, that he means to include this law among “those laws of Solon which are no longer 
in use” (ibid., 8.3.). 
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just] and better than the worsted” (κρείττων de ἠττωμένων, Laws 6279 -- (1). 
What could be done for a family in such a condition? 


Let’s now consider the following: might there come to be a judge for these just mentioned 
brothers? Clinias: Of course. Which, then, would be better, the one who would put to 
death all the ones who were bad (κακοὶ), and appoint the better ones (βελτίους) to rule 
themselves, or the one who would make the good ones (χρήστους) rule and, allowing 
the worse (χείρους) to live, make them be ruled willingly? But shall we say that there is 
somehow a third [and best?] judge in point of virtue? If there were someone of the kind 
who would, taking a single family at variance with itself (συγγένειαν μίαν διαφερομένην), 
put no one to death but, reconciling them for the rest of time and setting down laws for 
them, be able to guard them all so that they would be friends (Laws 627d8 62843)?” 


Clinias responds enthusiastically that this third judge would be better by far, and 
the Menexenus would seem to assume the same position. In order to see that this 
is in fact the case, one should go back to the beginning of this passage from the 
Laws to see the immediate parallels with the account of stasis in the Menexenus. 

Thematically, both passages begin with the same phenomenon, a city that is 
somehow “worse than itself” or has “worsted itself.” The Menexenus is driven to 
this impasse by the epitaphios’ inability to admit that any other city could get the 
better of (and so be better than) Athens. “For still even now we are unworsted 
(ἀήττητοι) by [our enemies], but we ourselves have defeated and worsted our- 
selves (ἠττήθημεν, 243d5 - 7). The Menexenus, like the Laws, must view the stasis 
as a conflict between the “better and worse,” at least in the sense of “stronger 
and weaker.” In fact, the specific challenge it faces is that both democratic 
and oligarchic factions would claim that they are “the better” and the other fac- 
tion, “worse,” in the sense of just and unjust. It is only if we take the Laws’ third 
judge as the paradigm for the Menexenus’ rhetorical strategy towards the stasis 
that we can understand the full significance of the rhetoric of natural law. While 
the Laws does not explain the specific methods of the third judge, in the situa- 
tion of the Menexenus, the most effective rhetorical strategy would surely be to 
convince the two factions that their disagreement about the good is not as 
great as it seems, or to present a vision of the good that can appeal to them 
both. It is for this reason that the Menexenus offers the rhetoric of natural law 


39 The construal of this passage, especially 627e3f., τρίτον δέ που δικαστὴν πρὸς ἀρετήν, is 
both difficult and disputed. The natural construal is “third best” (i.e., inferior to the previous 
two), but Clinias clearly does not understand it that way. Pangle’s translation follows this read 
ing of the Greek, while Saunders follows England’s diffident suggestion of “third and best” (cf. 
Edwin England, The Laws of Plato (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1921), note ad loc.). 
My interpretation of the passage here does not rely on one reading or the other. 
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as an attractive but ultimately incoherent amalgam of oligarchic (“meritocratic”) 
and egalitarian ideals.“” It is Plato’s attempt to reconcile the Athenian family by 
arguing that it was never really divided in the first place.*' 


Conclusion: Compromised Ideals 


Reconciliation is not only the immediate purpose of the Menexenus’ treatment of 
the stasis, but of the dialogue as a whole. The dialogue reconciles the quarreling 
elements within the city by presenting a vision of Athens more beautiful than the 
reality while remaining close enough to reality that it is not implausible or re- 
sented.** But this vision of a more noble and beautiful Athens suggests yet an- 
other kind of reconciliation. The meritocratic democracy presented in the dia- 
logue, where all Athenians are somehow both naturally equal and yet cede to 
those who naturally surpass them in virtue and wisdom, is neither real not strict- 
ly coherent, but it can be an object of emulation for the real Athens.”? Unlike the 
city of the Republic, or the Athens of the Critias, it can be emulated by the real 
Athens because it is itself a reconciliation -- ἃ compromise - ofthe ideal and the 
real.“* The ideal of natural law as Plato understood it, the proportional equality 


40 Loraux, Invention, 251, notes the general tendency of the epitaphioi to adapt oligarchic rhet 

oric to a qualified praise of democracy: “even more than Pericles, [Lysias] frequently borrows the 
vocabulary of the oligoi,” and omitting the mention of the more radical democratic institutions, 
such as the election by lottery of public officials. Nickolas Pappas and Mark Zelcer, “Plato’s Me 

nexenus as a History That Falls into Patterns.” Ancient Philosophy 33.1 (2013): 21f., note the Me 

nexenus’ tendency to pair Athenian victories at land and sea, which could be taken also as pro 

moting fellow feeling between the wealthier hoplites and cavalry and the common men who 
rowed the triremes. 

41 Monoson, “Remembering Pericles,” 495 497, argues that the Menexenus’ epitaphios repla 

ces the Periclean oration’s erotic model of civic commitment with a familial model, where the 
rhetoric autochthony serves to foster a “fraternal democracy” (501) and has the “ability to re 

duce, rather than incorporate, differences among citizens” (502). Iwould only insist that the in 

tention of this rhetoric of the family is at least as much to “incorporate” as it is to “reduce” dif 
ferences, at least differences of merit. 

42 This marks its greatest difference from the Critias, which is self consciously mythical in pre 

sentation and could not have been appreciated by Athenian democrats. 

43 Loraux, Invention, 251: “in this sense, and in this sense only, the oration may be called ideo 

logical, since it expresses what the city wants to be in its own eyes rather than describing what it 
is in reality.” 

44 Kahn, “Funeral Oration,” 226, makes a similar point: “[Plato] has chosen just those features 
of the Athenian constitution which point, or can be twisted a bit in order to point, in the direc 

tion of Plato’s own political aspirations.” 
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where all are assigned to the station fit to their merits, offends democratic sen- 
sibility in assuming a natural inequality of human excellences, but it can appeal 
to that same sensibility in its disregard of merely conventional inequalities. 
These two elements of Plato’s conception of natural law would have the opposite 
effect on the oligarchical sentiment, which assumes that conventional inequali- 
ties are already the result of natural merit. The Menexenus’ rhetoric of natural 
law, then, intentionally confounds the two conceptions of equality that Plato 
elsewhere so carefully distinguishes, in order to present a common ideal for 
both factions, and grounds it in a mythical history of Athens that was always 
a democracy and an aristocracy at once, thanks to its noble autochthony. The 
rhetoric of autochthony is made to serve as a bridge between conventional opin- 
ion and the philosophical rhetoric of natural law. In pushing the rhetoric of au- 
tochthony to its limit and introducing the rhetoric of natural law, the dialogue 
attempts a reconciliation of the different factions of the city by introducing a 
new division -- vertical, so to speak, instead of horizontal -- between the real Ath- 
ens, a city of conflict and division, and the imagined Athens where factions are 
reconciled by allegiance to common, if vague, ideals, because nomos and phusis 
are at least apparently at one.“ Thus, while the dialogue began with a declara- 
tion of the necessary fact of Athenian virtue based on birth (cf. 237a), it ends with 
an imagined exhortation from the ancestors to the Athenians of today that they 
not fall short of their example (2464 - 247c), which itself begins with the admis- 
sion that “it was possible for us to live ignobly” (ζῆν μὴ καλῶς, 246d2). That is, 
khöra and politeia are not a sufficient guarantee of the virtue of Athenian citi- 
zens, but rather embody the ideals which they must strive to emulate. It is 
only this final undermining of the logic of autochthony that allows the full rhet- 
orical purpose of the Menexenus to come to accomplishment. It is this gap, un- 
derstated but unmistakable in the dialogue, between the city as it is and as it 
might be, that Plato wished to introduce into Athenian civic discourse. And be- 
sides its more immediate aims, it constitutes Plato’s attempt to effect one last rec- 
onciliation, however partial and incomplete, this time between himself and the 
city whose misfortunes first led him to see that perfect justice is all but impos- 
sible in political life. 

Just as much as the epitaphios of the Menexenus enchants, its analysis inevi- 
tably dispels the enchantment. And as Socrates admits in the frame dialogue, 
even the enchantment itself is only temporary, lasting at most four or five 


45 Cf. Loraux, Invention, 335f., argues that the Menexenus, by turning Athens “into a spectacle 
or a mirage,... ends by displacing Athens from itself and substituting for the real city the phan 
tasm of an ideal polis a utopia.” 
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days (235c). From this point of view, the dialogue can be seen as eventually leav- 
ing the reader in a state of aporia. If even the imagined Athens is the compromise 
of an ideal intimated but never clearly expressed in the dialogue, then the ques- 
tion is raised whether there is another imagined city (even another Athens) that 
is not subject to the same compromises as the Athens of the epitaphios. If not 
even the imagined nomos is fully in accord with phusis, then what kind of law 
would be truly natural? At the beginning of the dialogue, Socrates was worried 
that Menexenus believed he was already “at the end of education and philoso- 
phy” (23435), and the recitation of the epitaphios that he playfully attributes to 
Aspasia seems to be ultimately intended to lure him away from the council 
chamber to listen to the “many beautiful political speeches” that Socrates will 
recite from her (249d-e). In this aim Socrates is apparently successful. At 
least to some, then, the rhetoric of natural law invites the raising of the question 
of natural law, or of the relation of nomos and phusis as such, not as the object of 
rhetorical persuasion, but as the abiding concern of anyone who prefers the so- 
briety of philosophical investigation to the flattery of rhetoric. 


Harold Parker 
A Strange Migration from the Menexenus 
to the Laws 


Part I: Introduction 


“[Darius]... gained so much control over the sea and its islands that no one presumed to 
oppose him. The minds of all humankind were in bondage.” (Menexenus 240e4 a2, myem 
phasis)! 


“When the old laws applied... the people were not in control: on the contrary, they lived in a 
kind of ‘voluntary slavery’ to the laws.” (Laws 700a3 5, my emphasis)? 


The first passage comes from a historical narrative within the funeral speech 
in the Menexenus; it describes the terror-stricken subjects of Persian rule. The 
second comes from a historical narrative within the investigation of legislative 
principles in Book III of the Laws; it describes the doughty Athenians who 
successfully withstood the Persian invasions. Each passage articulates a 
thought-figure? which is crucial to the general narrative in which it is embedded: 
namely, enslaved judgment (γνῶμαι δεδουλωμέναι) and voluntary slavery (ἑκὼν 
E8oVAeve).* I will refer to the more general contexts or scenarios of power in 
which these thought-figures function as the “Persian condition” and “Athenian 
condition” respectively. 


For their invaluable feedback and suggestions, | would like to thank the participants in the 2014 
Penn Ancient Workshop, Albert Joosse and Susan Sauv& Meyer, and especially Andreas Avgousti 
and Jan Maximilian Robitzsch. 


1 ... ναυσὶ δὲ τῆς TE θαλάττης ἐκράτει Kal TWV νήσων, ὥστε μηδέ ἀξιοῦν ἀντίπαλον αὐτῷ μηδέ 
να εἶναι: αἱ δὲ γνῶμαι δεδουλωμέναι ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων ἦσαν (24041 2). Cf. 24543 4. All Greek 
comes from Platonis Opera, volume III (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903). All English from either 
Paul Ryan’s translation of the Menexenus or Trevor Saunders’ translation of the Laws, both in 
John Cooper (ed.), Plato: Complete Works (Indianopolis: Hackett, 1997). 

2 οὐκ ἦν... ἡμῖν ἐπὶ τῶν παλαιῶν νόμων ὁ δῆμός τινων κύριος, ἀλλὰ τρόπον τινὰ ἑκὼν ἐδούλευε 
τοῖς νόμοις (70024 5). Similar expressions can be found in 6980 and 699c d. 

3 I will employ throughout the possibly confusing terminology of the “thought figure” 1.6., ἃ 
particular way of thinking about a subject. This is intended to occupy a middle ground between 
“concept” and “image,” neither of which is quite suitable for the present purpose. The thought 
figure is ultimately best understood as analogous to Gottlob Frege’s “sense” (Sinn). 

4 1 will translate γνώμη as “judgment” rather than “mind.” See II.2 below. 
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Both feature a kind of internalized domination in contrast to more tradition- 
al, direct, or visible forms of domination: the dominated subject, in either case, 
“consents” or “allows” its domination to proceed on the basis of some exercise 
of its very own powers. Yet the context of each dialogue inclines us to a very dif- 
ferent assessment of each. On the one hand, the Persian condition seems to 
admit of a negative evaluation; and its rupture by the Athenians is represented 
as a praiseworthy event. On the other hand, the Athenian condition seems to 
admit of a positive evaluation; and its dissolution is represented as an unfortu- 
nate event of a sort to be avoided.° 

In this paper, I aim to analyze these two striking thought-figures in their own 
right, illustrate their profound yet surprising similarity, and draw a few key con- 
sequences from their similarity for our understanding of Plato’s philosophy. 
What I want to understand is the migration of a figure of thought from the earlier 
dialogue to the later,° from an apparently negative evaluation to an affirmative 
one, and from the Persian camp to the Athenian. Understanding this strange mi- 
gration in turn sheds light on the “grammar” of Plato’s normative psychology, 
the key functionality of models in the guidance of that psychology, and his 
nuanced rejection of “freedom” and “slavery” taken as absolute values in them- 
selves. 

Both the Menexenus and the Laws feature narratives of the relatively recent 
history of Athens and other Greek states.’ In both cases, these narratives are sub- 
ordinate to a particular agenda made explicit elsewhere in the dialogue: conse- 
quently, both fall woefully short of contemporary standards of historicity.® In the 


5 However, note that not everyone finds “voluntary slavery” to be unambiguously positive ex 
pression. E.g., Christopher Bobonich, Plato’s Utopia Recast: His Later Ethics and Politics (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002), 347 348. 

6 Those who hold as Zuckert does that Plato uses the dramatic dates of the dialogues to 
schematize an intellectual progression in relation to Socrates and Socratism may call into ques 
tion the direction of this migration. Catherine Zuckert, Plato’s Philosophers (Chicago: The Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 2009). Similarly, advocates of a more generic form of unitarianism might 
call into question the fact itself of any migration. In response, I would emphasize that what Iam 
claiming is an unexpected affinity between the two thought figures. Thus, I need make no par 
ticular hypothesis about direction. 

7 See 239c 2468 of the Menexenus and Book III, Laws: 676a 686}, 6914 693a, 694a 695e, 
and 698a 701d. 

8 On the relation between historiographical desiderata and historicity as such, see Ilse von 
Lowevenclau, Der Platonische Menexenos (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1961), 82 83, Robert Clav 
aud, Le Menexöne de Platon et la rhetorique de son temps (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1980), 173, 189 
191, Etienne Helmer, “Sur de pretendues anomalies dans le Menexene de Platon,” The Journal of 
the International Plato Society 6 (2014), Nicole Loraux, The Invention of Athens (New York: Zone 
Books, 2006), 173, 204, 206, Paul Veyne, Did the Greeks Believe in Their Myths?: An Essay on the 
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Menexenus, reporting the supposed historical “facts” is subordinate to the rhet- 
orical demands of the encomium, in particular the demonstration and exhibition 
of virtue (ἀρετή), and in the Laws it is subordinate to the scientific demands of 
exhibiting sound legislative principles.'® 

These accounts of recent history in the Menexenus and Laws cover much of 
the same territory -- e.g., the First and Second Persian Wars, the σαγηνεία of Ere- 
tria, and the battles of Marathon and Salamis. Thus, in light of the overlap in 
subject-matter, it is not at all surprising that we should find a great number of 
similarities and echoes between the two narratives.'! However, many of these 
similarities are what I call unsurprising, rather than surprising, similarities. Un- 
surprising are those between similar details in similar contexts. Surprising are 
those between similar details in dissimilar contexts. The similarity to which 
this paper is devoted is, I claim, an example of a surprising similarity: what 
should the lamentable enslaved judgment of Persian subjects have to do with 
the laudable voluntary slavery of Athenian citizens? Surprising similarities, un- 
like unsurprising similarities, cannot be explained by the subject-matter itself, 
but only in reference to the mediating element of the author. Thus, they inevita- 


Constitutive Imagination (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1988), and Nickolas Pappas 
and Mark Zelcer, “Plato’s Menexenus as a History That Falls into Patterns,” Ancient Philosophy 
33.1 (2013):19 31. 

9 Translating the word ἀρετή is difficult because it can refer to either “virtue” in a generic and 
comprehensive sense or to the particular virtue of “courage” or “valor” (ἀνδρεία). I will mostly 
translate ἀρετή as “virtue,” but I will also leave Ryan’s translations of ἀρετή as “valor” unmodi 

fied where it appears in quotation. Wherever possible, I will avoid the choice entirely by retain 

ing the Greek word itself. Ultimately, I think, it would be inaccurate either to confine the sense of 
ἀρετή to one of mere valor or to allow that moment to disappear. 

10 An additional worry confronts the Menexenus namely, regardless of its apparent and self 
confessed agenda, whether we are to read the dialogue as serious or satirical. This vexed ques 

tion has received ample attention in the existing scholarship, and I certainly cannot hope to set 

tle it here. The most comprehensive and summary classification of “les partisans du serieux,” 
“165 partisans du comique,” and “les conciliateurs” and can be found in Clavaud, Le Menexene, 
45 79, but see also Andrea Capra, “Il Menesseno di Platone e la commedia antica,” Acme 51.1 
(2014), 184, Stavros Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos: Einleitung, Text und Kommentar (Stuttgart: 
Teubner, 1998), 63 92, and von Lowevenclau, Der Platonische Menexenos, 13. For a fuller treat 

ment of these issues, see the introduction to this volume. For my own part, I would like (a) to 
flag my working assumption that there is something of serious philosophical value in the funeral 
speech; and (b) to note that the particular argument of this essay, which asserts a surprising af 

finity between two thought figures, is perfectly compatible with either a “sincere” or “satirical” 
Menexenus. 

11 See Raymond Weil, L’“Archeologie” de Platon (Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1959), 143 158, 
Clavaud, Le Mönexöne, 195 196, and Nikolaus Scholl, Der Platonische Menexenos (Rome: Edi 

zioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1959), 40 41. 
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bly suggest the operation of something “beneath the surface,” which it becomes 
our task as scholars to investigate and exhibit, something which is not necessa- 
rily exhausted by the goals of the texts themselves in which they appear - a “new 
datum” from a new perspective. 


Part Il: The Persian Condition 


In this section, I aim to explicate the thought-figure of enslaved judgment 
against the background of the Persian condition. I refer to the facet of Persian 
rule, as conveyed within the Menexenus, according to which, in the context of 
an atmosphere of total domination, seemingly unlimited material resources, 
and the projection of surplus power, some of the dominated consent in a special 
way to their own domination because they see it as rational and unavoidable."? 
The thought-figure of enslaved judgment plays an essential and central role in 
the maintenance of the Persian condition: it is the very mechanism of subordi- 
nation. 

First, I will discuss the atmosphere of the Persian condition - the form of 
total domination it involves, the sheer materiality it represents, and the surplus 
power it projects. Second, I will analyze the syntax of the judgment through 
which the form of domination specially appropriate to the Persian condition 
takes place - a judgment I claim is self-comparative, semi-descriptive and 
semi-normative, and better understood as an orientation for action than as a de- 
scription of the world as such. Third, I will examine the key functionality of mod- 
els for the perpetuation and dissolution of the Persian condition, discussing 
principally the aftermath of the battles of Marathon and Salamis, but also relat- 
ing such functionality to the logic of praise at work in the funeral speech and the 
role Socrates casts tradition as playing in his imagined Athens. 


1 The atmosphere of the Persian condition 


The Persian condition involves an (a) atmosphere of total domination such that 
(b) it embodies sheer, overwhelming materiality and (c) can project itself as sur- 


12 The assent to domination contained in the thought figure of enslaved judgment is made ex 
plicit in 245a: “they once more enslaved themselves (αὐτοὶ αὑτοὺς κατεδουλώσαντο). The ref 
erence is almost certainly to the Peace of Antalcidas. Clavaud, Le Menexene, 127n78 and 163. Al 
though I construe these loci as continuous in sentiment, Clavaud argues the opposite. 
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plus power. According to (a), slavery is the dominant figure of rule and power 
among the Persians, there is no middle ground between mastery and slavery, 
and the Persian empire as a whole possesses a coercive culture of power in effect 
at all levels of its hierarchy.'? According to (b), Persian power abuts natural and 
traditional boundaries in the immensity of its extent and is capable of mustering 
such tremendous amounts of material resources as to transform the nature of 
traditional battle and warfare. According to (c), such is the immense aggregation 
of Persian power and past conquest that these things generate “surplus power” 
by way of reputation available to the Persians for the maintenance and consol- 
idation of their power.!* 


a The atmosphere of total domination 


Slavery -- whether interpersonal or intergroup - is the dominant figure of rule or 
power among the Persians. That is, all power relations whatsoever tend to be re- 
duced to those of master and slave. The vocabulary and imagery of mastery and 
slavery - e.g., δουλόω, καταδουλόω, δουλεύω, ἄγω, ἀνάγκη, and ζεύγνυμι — 
preponderate in this section of the narrative (239d1-2, 23945-- 6, 23966--Ε1, 
240a3-4, and 240c3-4)." By contrast, the Athenians are said to have set up 
their own government (2380), to “govern themselves” (238c6-7) as an aristocra- 
ΟΥ̓ “along with popular consent” (238d1-2) such that the people ultimately pos- 
5655 “sovereign power” (238d3 -5) since they bestow office only upon those with 
a reputation for wisdom and virtue (238d-406, 239a), and to enjoy an “equality 
of rights” in virtue of an “equality of birth” (2398). 

Not only is slavery the preferred figure of rule or power among the Persians, 
but in addition it appears at times to be the exclusive model of such power with 
no intermediate or alternatives.!* Thus, when Cyrus “liberated (ἐλευθερώσας) 
the Persians from the Medes, “their masters (δεσπότας), he also “at the same 
time (ἅμα) “enslaved (&8ovAwoato)” the Medes (23046 -e1).”” While it is true 


13 Cf. Georg Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. J. Sibree (New York: Cosimo, 2007), 105. 
14 See Il.1.c for a fuller explanation of the term “surplus power.” 

15 Frangeskou also draws attention to the relative preponderance of this vocabulary: “... the use 
of δουλοῦσθαι and its derivatives five times in just ten lines.” Vassiliki Frangeskou, “Tradition 
and Originality in Some Attic Funeral Orations,” The Classical World 92.4 (1999), 322. 

16 The emphasis upon intra Persian domination appears to be particular to Plato: “Hier ist das 
erschreckende Phänomen erkannt, daß die Mächte, die andere gewaltsam unterwerfen wollen, 
selber wesenhaft unfrei sind.” von Lowevenclau, Der Platonische Menexenos, 82. 

17 A detail, apparently, borrowed from Herodotous. Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 261. 
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that in relation to Cyrus the Persians are referred to as his “fellow citizens (τοὺς 
αὑτου πολίτας), this condition appears no longer appears to obtain at the time 
of Darius.’® For instance, even the obedience of Datis -- the nominal ἄρχων of the 
first expedition against the Greeks - is secured by gross physical threat: Darius 
tells Datis to return with the Eretrians and Athenians “if he wished to keep his 
head” (24036 -b1). Likewise, the Persian soldiers who participate in the Eretrian 
oaynveia are directed to do so “so that they would be able to tell the king that no 
one had escaped them.” (240b5 -c2) In sum, the Persian empire is characterized 
by a coercive culture of total and unambiguous domination extending from Da- 
rius all the way down."? 


b Persian power 


Plato uses the phrases “Persian power (δύναμις) and “might (δύναμιν) of the 
barbarians” at various places to refer to the specific military forces controlled 
by the Persians (240d6, 240d3). However, they also serve to characterize these 
assembled forces as the embodiment of material or physical δύναμις in general. 
Indeed, a full consideration of context and diction suggests that such forces are 
only provincially or accidentally Persian; what they actually amount to are ma- 
teriality and quantity in their most dread and terrifying assemblage.?° The scope 
of power embraces both the extent of dominated lands as well as the tremendous 
means available to that power. 

The extent of Persian power is undeniably vast, spanning continents and 
abutting natural and geographical boundaries. Persian military activities take 
place over multiple continents, as well the islands of the Aegean and eastern 
Mediterranean (239e4-240a1). Not only are they described as the masters of 
“Asia” tout court and as attempting to master “Europe” tout court (239d1-2), 


18 Scholl concurs: “Darin ist impliziert, dass auch die Perser selber trotz ihrer ‘Befreiung’ durch 
Kyros schon seit jeher keine innerstaatliche Freiheit besaßen.” Scholl, Der Platonische Menexe 
nos, 42. 

19 Cf. Aeschylus, “The Persians,” in The Complete Greek Tragedies (Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1992), 1. 24. According to Hall, presumed “hierarchicalism” was among the psycho 
logical flaws attributed to the Persians by the Greeks as part of their own contrastive self iden 
tity. Edith Hall, Inventing the Barbarian (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 14, 80, 100. 

20 Likewise, Plato’s chauvinist rhetoric notwithstanding, the Athenian forces could be argued to 
be only accidentally or provincially Athenian; rather, they are a symbol for a more than provin 
εἶα] ἀρετή. Here it is well to remember Hall’s caution regarding the propensity of the Greeks and 
Athenians to pin their own self identity to some complementary characterization of the Persians. 
Hall, Inventing, 1, 14. 
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but in addition the totality (ἄλλης, ὅλης) of their conquest of Asia is often em- 
phasized (239e1-2, 240d4). Indeed, Persian rule comes to rest only at natural 
or traditional borders: Cambyses extends Persian dominion “over as much of 
Egypt and Libya as it was possible to penetrate” (239e2-3);?' likewise, Darius 
“set the bounds of his sway as far as Scythia” (239e4). 

The resources of the Persian empire, like its territorial holdings, are unbe- 
lievably vast and diverse. Darius is said to have dispatched against Eretria 
“five hundred thousand men in transport and combat ships, with three hundred 
ships of war” (24046 -7).”” In the lead-up to the battle of Salamis, the Persians 
possess a reputation for invincibility due to their “numbers (πλήθει), wealth 
(πλούτῳ), skill, and strength” (241b2-3).?? The unlikely Athenian victory at Mar- 
athon reportedly conveys the lesson that “there is no multitude of men and mass 
of money (πᾶν πλῆθος καὶ πᾶς πλοῦτος) that does not give way to valor (ἀρετῇ) 
(240d6-7), thus associating Persian power with πλῆθος and πλοῦτος.2 Like- 
wise, the Athenian victory at Salamis liberates the Greeks from their fear of “pre- 
ponderance (πλῆθος) in ships and men” (241b5-6), thereby again associating 
the Persians with πλῆθος. 

The enormity of resources at the Persians’ disposal permits the innovation of 
singularly terrifying modes of warfare. Consider, for instance, the oaynveia of the 
Eretrians: a line of Persians, standing from sea to sea and holding each other’s 
hands, combs over the entire island. It is intended that no one escape this ma- 
neuver and that all the Eretrians be captured in this way (240b5, 240c1-2). 
Thus, the oayeveia threatens to abolish the contingencies of the battlefield itself. 
By rendering the capture that follows defeat a virtual certainty, it renders the 
event all the more terrifying in its inevitability.”° In this way, the sheer wealth 
of material resources at the disposal of the Persians is mirrored by, and contrib- 


21 Herodotus provides an explanation of the “impossibility” of traveling farther. Tsitsiridis, Pla 
tons Menexenos, 252. 

22 Plato’s numbers for Marathon are greatly exaggerated. Clavaud, Le Menexene, 128. Similar 
descriptions of the vast and varied forces under Persian command are familiar in Aeschylus, 
“The Persians,” 1.12 58, 302 330, 864 900, 956 1001. 

23 The word for “skill” (τέχνῃ) refers here to the formidable nautical expertise of the Persian 
navy, not some sort of higher science or knowledge (ἐπιστήμη). It is thus fully of a piece with 
πλῆθος, πλούτος, and ῥώμη. 

24 The same association can be found in Aeschylus: e.g., “Had numbers counted,/ The barbar 
ian warships surely would have won.” Aeschylus, The Persians 333 344. 

25 Thus, in the Laws the Athenian stresses the merely propagandistic value of the “blood cur 
dling report that not a single Eretrian had gotten away” over its veracity (698d). 
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utes to, the overwhelmingly fearful and certain impression of future defeat on 
the part of their opponents.?° 


c Projection of surplus power 


Such is the immensity of Persian power and conquest that others succumb 
to them in advance. Darius, for instance, expands his rule by land and sea to 
the point that “no one presumed to oppose him” (239e3 - 24082). I will discuss 
below in Section II.2 the mechanics of this submission to projected Persian 
power. For now, I only wish to emphasize the concentration of factors that 
makes the projection possible. First, it is the very extent of Persian rule that 
cows submission in advance: Darius’s realm extends all the way (μέχρι) to Scy- 
thia, and in addition to his mainland holdings he even exercises control over the 
sea and islands.?” 

Second, the variety and quantity of modes of warfare (land troops and ships 
in vast numbers) available to him are impressive enough to allow for projection. 
Not only do the Persians enjoy “numbers, wealth, skill, and strength” in naval 
matters, but also they enjoyed a “reputation (δόξαν) for invincibility” due to 
these things (241b).”® Third, the impressive predicates belonging to those con- 
quered by the Persians — “so many, such great and warlike peoples” - redound 
to the ultimate benefit of the Persians via the increment of the projected surplus 
power afforded them in light of their conquest. Likewise, the fact that Datis sub- 
dued the Eretrians, at the time the “most highly esteemed (εὐδοκιμώτατοι) in 
warfare of the Greeks” and “quite numerous besides”, in only three days is all 
the more impressive (240b). No wonder that the other Greek cities are “panic- 
stricken” and prefer their own “momentary safety” to helping the Fretrians or 
Athenians (240c -d).” 


26 “Bis dahin hatte es den Anschein gehabt, als ob die materielle Überlegenheit im Kriege den 
Ausschlag gibt.” Scholl, Der Platonische Menexenos, 42. 

27 Like many, Pownall supposes that the association between naval imperialism and Athens 
licenses a critique of Athenian foreign policy on Plato’s part. Frances Pownall, Lessons from 
the Past: The Moral Use of History in Fourth Century Prose (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 2004), 50. 

28 With regard to τέχνη (“skill”), it is precisely the quantitative superiority of the Persians in 
ships, capital, and manpower which gives them a presumed comparative advantage in naut 
ical technology. 

29 Differences between Plato’s account and Herodotus’s bring the Athenian contribution into 
greater relief. Clavaud, Le Menex£ene, 131. 
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2 The syntax of enslaved judgment 


The syntax of enslaved judgment is best explicated through the immediate con- 
text of its appearance. As a result, we will see that the judgment in question is 
self-comparative, semi-normative, and semi-empirical;?° it is tantamount to the 
decision to yield to the superiority of material force in general. To the extent 
that this judgment is semi-normative, it is better understood as an orientation 
for action rather than as a mere description of the universe. 

First, let us turn to the passage we wish to explain: “The minds of all hu- 
mankind were enslaved (ai δὲ γνῶμαι δεδουλωμέναι ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων 
ἦσαν) (240a2-3).?! The word γνώμη is translated by Ryan as “mind:” this is ac- 
curate enough in context, but what γνώμη means more precisely is “judgment” 
or “intelligence.” It is the intellectual faculty by which one issues judgments, 
opinions, and decisions regarding what is advisable or possible.?” Next, to un- 
derstand what it means for one’s “judgment” (γνώμη) to have become “en- 
slaved” (δεδουλωμένη), we must examine the sentence preceding it. This sen- 
tence concerns the projection of surplus power: to such an extent and in so 
many ways had Darius extended his dominion that “no one presumed to oppose 
him (μηδὲ ἀξιοῦν ἀντίπαλον αὐτῷ μηδένα εἶναι) (23983 - 24022). 

The most significant word is the verb ἀξιοῦν: it takes μηδένα as its subject 
and ἀντίπαλον αὐτῷ... εἶναι as its predicate. The available meaning of ἀξιοῦν 
which best fits the present context is “to think oneself fit or worthy.” As such, 
it expresses a self-comparative judgment of fitness because it relates two relata 
one of which is the self. To explain, when ἀξιοῦν takes an infinitive as its entire 
predicate with no other object, then the subject is presumed to be the first rela- 
tum in a judgment of fitness or worthiness. Thus, this judgment constitutes an 
evaluation of the self’s capacities -- viz., whether or not it can be said to be a 
well-matched opponent or antagonist (ἀντίπαλος) to Darius. 


᾽ν» ὡς 


30 The terms “self comparative, 
below. 

31 Itake this to be a more precise way of putting the same general phenomenon in 245a. There 
the Greeks are said to have “enslaved themselves (αὐτοὶ αὑτοὺς κατεδουλώσαντο) (2458). 
I, thus, disagree with Clavaud who differentiates between the two moments. Clavaud, Le Mönex 

ene, 127n78, 163, 180. 

32 So, to the extent it does mean “intelligence,” it does not refer to a refined, noetic faculty of 
intelligence, but rather to the more pedestrian intelligence of everyday decision making. See 1Π.1 
of γνώμη in the LSJ. H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek English Lexicon, 9th ed. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940), s.v. γνώμη (11.1). 

33 The presumed lack of a fit antagonist for Darius should be compared with the repeated de 

ification of Xerxes in Aeschylus, The Persians 73 85, 157, 861. 
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Moreover, the verb ἀξιοῦν is also significant in that it cannot be automatical- 
ly taken in a merely descriptive way, but may also be taken in a normative way. 
In English, consider the difference between “He deemed the price for the catch- 
er’s mitt an average one” versus “He deemed the cause of his country worth 
dying for.”?* The verb ἀξιοῦν, even where it does not denote an outright norma- 
tive assessment, nevertheless retains a certain semi-normative connotation. 
Thus, not to think oneself a fit antagonist (ἀντίπαλος) to Darius is more than 
the straightforwardly empirical claim that Darius is the likely victor in a contest; 
it is also a normative claim that one ought not oppose oneself to him as a fitting 
antagonist.”° To the extent, then, that the judgment of enslaved judgment retains 
the potential to admit of a normative interpretation, I call it “semi-normative,” 
and to the extent that it can also admit of a more straightforward, descriptive in- 
terpretation, I call it “semi-empirical.” 

In II.1.b, I argued that Persian power in the Menexenus is specially associat- 
ed with sheer materiality and unlimited multitude. In IL1.c, I drew attention to 
the phenomenon of the projection of surplus power. Now, the syntax of “en- 
slaved judgment” as we have so far exhibited it illustrates the mechanism of 
the latter. Under the Persian condition, those who issue their decisions on a 
purely material basis have no choice but, faced with the projection of such tre- 
mendous means, to succumb in advance on the basis of their own enslaved judg- 
ment. Given the material certitude of Il.1.b as projected by Il..c, it is simply im- 
possible to reckon oneself a fit antagonist to Darius under those circumstances. 
However, the semi-normativity of ἀξιοῦν also places the Persian condition under 
a new light. To the extent that the antagonism between Darius and oneself is a 
material contest of powers, one cannot expect any outcome but to lose. It is thus 
“rational” to recognize what is not in one’s power and therefore submit in ad- 
vance. Yet to the extent that this antagonism is a normative contest of powers, 
the materiality and multitude on which Darius is capable of drawing will avail 
him little. In other words, the enslaved judgment pursuant to the maintenance 
of the Persian condition requires the normative re-description of what is initially 
“only” a material imbalance in power. 

Such a re-description is reminiscent of the “titles to authority” (ἀξιωμάτων 
ἀρχῆς πέρι) which feature in Books III and IV of the Laws (689e-790e, 7146 - 
715a). These “titles” (ἀξιώματα: cf. ἀξιοῦν) assign normative authority on the 
basis of descriptive facts: for instance, to the high-born over the low-born or 


34 E.g., from this very dialogue: οὐκ ἀξιοῦμεν δοῦλοι οὐδὲ δεσπόται ἀλλήλων εἶνα (23981). 
35 Maximilian Robitzsch draws my attention to the adjective ἐχθίστῳ used in 243b to describe 
Darius II. It could be argued that this adjective carries the same semi normative, semi empirical 
valence as above. 
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to the older over the younger. Of particular interest among them is the title (ἀξί- 
wua) of the stronger to rule over the weaker. This title -- vociferously and fre- 
quently denied by Plato, needless to say -- corresponds to the normative re-de- 
scription of Darius as an unfit antagonist merely in virtue of his empirical 
superiority. The Persian condition, in turn, is founded upon a semi-normative, 
self-comparative judgment made by the dominated concerning the proper source 
of authority, analogous to the false axiom of power controverted in the Laws. 

Furthermore, the semi-normativity of the enslaved judgment at the heart of 
the Persian condition suggests that it functions as an orientation-for-action rath- 
er than as a description-of-the-universe tout court.?° For one thing, as a descrip- 
tion-of-the-universe the statement that there is no fitting antagonist for Darius is 
empirically false, as demonstrated by the Athenian victories at Marathon and 
Salamis. Indeed, after the Athenians vanquish the Persians at Marathon, the les- 
son of the battle is not the latent material superiority of the Athenians to the Per- 
sians, but rather the normative superiority of ἀρετή to πλῆθος and πλοῦτος. Sim- 
ilarly, the lesson of Salamis is not that the Athenians, in fact, were superior all 
along to the Persians in “numbers, wealth, skill, and strength,” but rather that 
these factors were not as decisive as they were believed to be and that the rele- 
vant forum of contestation exceeds the material.” In essence, the Persian condi- 
tion relies upon internalized servitude to a principle of material superiority as 
produced by a defective exercise of judgment (γνώμη). When the forum of con- 
testation is expanded beyond the material realm, then the semi-normativity of 
ἀξιοῦν, rather than sealing off this forum as a closed site of decision-making, in- 
stead becomes the avenue through which the superiority of the immaterial to the 
material is asserted. Darius is an unfit antagonist for what is immaterial. 

In addition, if we understand the superiority of ἀρετή to πλῆθος and πλοῦ- 
τος as normative rather than empirical, as an orientation for action rather than a 
description of the universe, then the chauvinistic character of recent Athenian 
history as portrayed by the Menexenus is mitigated. In other words, what distin- 
guishes the Athenians will not be their innate possession of ἀρετή so much as 
their habituated willingness to embrace a more than material principle of calcu- 
lation.°® The Athenians, by refusing to immediately surrender in the face of irre- 


36 Thus, Monoson: funeral orations “self consciously aim not to describe Athenian life accu 
rately but to illuminate the political and personal virtues to which people should aspire, that 
is, to illuminate the possibilities for the city.” S. Sara Monoson, “Remembering Pericles: The Po 
litical and Theoretical Import of Plato’s Menexenus,” Political Theory 26.4 (1998): 505. 

37 Cf. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, 258. 

38 Cf. Robitzsch in this volume. Perhaps it still remains necessary to adhere to a certain chau 
vinistic myth of natural endowment, etc., in view of its utility. 
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sistible Persian power, by refusing to despair of ever contesting it as an equiva- 
lent, and by refusing to affirm the false belief that sheer multitude and wealth, 
indices of the materiality overwhelmingly embodied by the Persian empire, are 
all that exist, recognize instead the salvific capacity of virtue, its normative su- 
periority to everything the Persians are rich in, and it is this normativity that 
bids them oppose the “Persians” no matter what. 


3 Model functionality” 


The Athenian victories at Marathon and Salamis are calamitous for the mainte- 
nance of the Persian condition in virtue of their expressive or communicative sig- 
nificance. They directly vitiate the principle of material superiority whose inter- 
nalization and normative re-description allows the Persian condition to proceed. 
By serving as empirical models for the other Greeks, they block the “enslaved 
judgment” correspondent to the Persian projection of surplus power.“° Ultimate- 
ly, this functionality of models dovetails with the logic of the funeral speech as a 
whole as well as the representation of an active, “emulous” tradition the speech 
puts forward. 

Because the judgment vis-a-vis the contestability of Persian power is the nor- 
mative re-description of an essentially uncertain empirical relation, it is possible 
for it to be flatly contradicted by reality. Such an empirical counterexample 
would further endanger the projection of surplus power via the enslaved judg- 
ment of those under the sway of the Persian condition. For this reason, Plato pla- 
ces an incredible emphasis on the expressive and communicative significance of 
the Athenian victories. Thus, the Athenians post-Marathon are described as ἡγε- 
μόνες καὶ διδάσκαλοι (240d5); the other Greeks are described as their μαθηταί. 
Likewise, post-Salamis, the other Greeks are said to have been “educated” by 
those who fought at Marathon and Salamis and to be their “pupils” (241b7-c3).”! 

The “lessons” -- so to speak - of Marathon and Salamis are (i) that Persian 
power is not invincible (ἄμαχος) either by land or by sea and (ii) that ἀρετή is 
superior to πλῆθος (240d, 241a-b). In II.2 above, I argued that according to 


39 I will often use this phrase (“model functionality”) to refer to the organized and reliable way 
models of behavior or success function in the consideration of agents aware of those models. 
I use “model” in the sense of exemplum rather than of theory. 

40 Indeed, the very reliance of the Persians on the projection of surplus power constitutes a 
kind of vulnerability since any public setback or check will have far reaching effects. 

41 On the expressive or communicative significance of the Marathon, see Scholl, Der Platoni 
sche Menexenos, 41, 45 46, and Loraux, The Invention, 173. 
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the syntax of enslaved judgment, the decision to allow one’s domination pro- 
ceeds on the basis of a defective judgment that it is impossible to deem (ἀξιοῦν) 
oneself a fitting or worthy antagonist (ἀντίπαλος) for Darius. In addition, I also 
ascribed the false certitude of this judgment to the phenomena described in 
II.1.b and IL1.c. Not only, then, do the lessons of Marathon and Salamis negate 
or override this defective judgment, but also they undermine it being made by 
others in virtue of their public existence. 

Thus, the expressive or communicative significance of the victories at Mara- 
thon and Salamis has a real and tangible effect on the course of the Persian 
Wars. Socrates calls the victors at Marathon the “fathers not only of our bodies 
but of our freedom, ours and that of everyone on this continent” (240e1-3).“? The 
decision to resist the Persians on the part of other Greeks, contra the Persian con- 
dition as a whole, was only possible on the basis of the example of Marathon 
blocking the customary syntax of enslaved judgment. Whereas before none of 
the other Greeks dared assist the Athenians or Eretrians, now they “dared to 
risk (ἐτόλμησαν διακινδυνεύειν) the battles for their deliverance that followed” 
thanks to the example at Marathon (“with eyes on that deed”) (240e3-5). 
Both ἐτόλμησαν and διακινδυνεύειν show a certain acceptance of material 
risk, an acceptance only possible once the luster of certitude was removed 
from the principle of material superiority at Marathon and an acceptance 
which itself makes possible the recognition of the normative superiority of 
ἀρετή to πλῆθος and πλοῦτος." 

And if Marathon served as an empirical example of empirical insufficiency 
by land, then Salamis performs the same role by sea. The men who fought at Mar- 
athon “showed” (ἐπέδειξαν) that “a few of them could fight off many barbarians 
by land”; yet, by sea, the equivalent possibility remained “unclear” (ἄδηλον): 
the Persians retained the δόξα of being invincible (ἄμαχοι) due to their consider- 
able material advantages (241a6 -b3). The resulting victory at Salamis obliterates 
the δόξα of Persian naval invincibility, and thus the last remnant of the semi-nor- 
mative, semi-empirical judgment regarding the fitness of Darius as antagonist is 
destroyed, in this way disabling the effective continuation of the Persian condi- 
tion. 


42 Aeschylus goes even further, claiming evidence of discord among Persian subjects through 

out the empire: Aeschylus, The Persians 584 593. 

43 Scholl puts the point nicely. After the Athenians have done away with the Persian image of 
material supremacy, the other Greeks may proceed “mehr oder weniger in der Gewissheit, dass 
die eigene Arete über die zahlenmässige Überlegenheit der Feinde die Oberhand gewinnt.” In 
this way the Athenians awake the “Widerstandswille der Griechen.” Scholl, Der Platonische Me 

nexenos, 41 43. 
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Finally, the expressive or communicative significance of the battles of Mar- 
athon and Salamis dovetails with the very logic of the funeral speech itself.‘* 
Just as the Athenian examples at these battles had a decisive influence on the 
rest of the Greeks, so a key part of the functionality of the funeral speech is to 
“sently admonish the living, urging their sons and brothers to imitate the 
valor (ἀρετὴν) of these men” (2366). The proper articulation and display of the 
ἀρετή shown by the deceased assists in its perpetuation and imitation by the liv- 
ing. In the case of Salamis, the Athenian singles out as κάλλιστον - that is, as 
finest and therefore most worthy of praise - its expressive result analogous to 
that of Marathon (241a-c). Indeed, even the deceased themselves reportediy 
“became brave by being sons of brave fathers” (237a); part of the genesis of 
their bravery was the active tradition of recounting the bravery of others.“ More- 
over, it is the very inadequacy of existing accounts of the ἀρετή shown by those 
at Marathon that inspires Plato to take up the theme (239c). Likewise, Athens it- 
self is shown - via the prosopopoeia -- as possessing an “emulous” tradition of 
fame-seeking according to which later generations are instructed by their poste- 
riors “to do your absolute utmost always in every way to surpass us and our an- 
cestors in glory” and “valor” (247a-c). This “competition” is at the same time 
“non-competitive,” while oriented around ἀρετή as a fundamental good whose 
possession is good for all: “... if we excel you in valor, our victory, as we see 
it, brings us shame, but if we are excelled by you, our defeat brings happiness.” 
(247a-c) 


Part Ill: The Athenian Condition 


In this section I aim to analyze the thought-figure of voluntary slavery against the 
background of the overall scenario of power in which it appears: the Athenian 
condition. With this expression I refer to the special condition of the Athenians 
at the time of the “old laws” - that is, the shame-assisted adherence to the laws 
in a period of emergency which enabled the Athenians to successfully resist the 
Persian invasion. First, I will explore the similarity between the Persian condi- 
tion and the Athenian condition vis-a-vis their dependence on the self-compara- 
tive judgment of the dominated according to which one judges oneself unfit to 
gainsay the deliverance of some superior element. Second, I will analyze two dif- 


44 Cf. Scholl, Der Platonische Menexenos, 46. 
45 Andreas Avgousti, “A Text for the City: Plato’s ‘Menexenus’ and the Legacy of Pericles,” Pol 
ity 50.1 (2018): 72 100. 
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ferences between the Persian and Athenian conditions that regard both the ob- 
ject and relation of servitude in each. Third, I will examine the key functionality 
of empirical models for the maintenance of the Athenian condition, focusing on 
the example of Marathon for Salamis. 


1 Self-comparative judgment of the dominated 


Both the Persian and Athenian conditions depend in an essential way on the 
self-comparative judgment of the dominated. In the Persian case, the judgment 
in question involves submission to what is perceived to possess an insuperable 
material advantage. In the Athenian case, it is immediately clear that it must in- 
volve submission to something. The very raison d’etre of this section of Book III 
(698a - 701d) is to demonstrate the inferiority of “complete freedom” to “submit- 
ting to a moderate degree of control” (698a9-h2). In addition, expressions of 
servitude like “live in willing subjection (δουλεύοντες) to the laws” and “obedi- 
ence (δουλείαν) to the authorities and the law” are frequently used in connection 
with the Athenians (698b5-6, 698c2). Moreover, the emotional state of shame 
(αἰδώς) is strongly associated with Athenian submission.“® 

It still remains to be shown that this submission operates through the mech- 
anism of the self-comparative judgment of the dominated. The progressive disso- 
lution of the Athenian condition in Laws 700a-701c into complete “freedom” 
provides an important clue as to the inner constitution of Athenian voluntary 
slavery including its reliance upon self-comparative judgment. Music is repre- 
sented as exemplifying and anticipating the general pattern of decline. At 
first, audiences were content to listen to performances in silence and defer to ac- 
cepted standards (700c); later, however, as they dared (τόλμαν) to believe them- 
selves “capable judges,” they instead began to applaud and catcall as if they 
knew “what was good and bad in music” (7006 -- 7018). 

From music arose “everyone’s conviction that he was an authority on every- 
thing (ἡ πάντων εἰς πάντα σοφίας δόξα) and a “general disregard for the law 
(napavouio)” (701a). At first, the citizens are “unwilling to submit to the author- 
ities,” and next they “refuse to obey the admonitions of their fathers and moth- 
ers and elders” (701b). Eventually, they refuse to heed the “authority of the laws” 
as well as “oaths and promises and religion in general” (701b-c). Plato makes 
emphatic that the disregard for the law (παρανομία) and shamelessness (ἀναι- 


46 Shame is variously described as what produces submission (6980), the product of habituated 
submission (699c), and even the proper object of submission (699c). 
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oxvvria) are grounded in the burgeoning cognitive arrogance of the citizens: 
“The conviction that they knew made them unafraid, and assurance engendered 
effrontery” (701a-b). Thus, as the Athenians become convinced of their own in- 
dividual wisdom, they refuse to submit to any form of control outside them- 
selves, for the decision to submit -- to enter “voluntary slavery” in other words 
- is predicated on the self-comparative judgment of their own cognitive capacity 
with that embodied by a series of external standards or authorities. 


2 The object and relation of servitude 


The two chief differences between the Persian and Athenian condition consist in 
the object and relation of the internalized servitude central to each. In the case 
of the Persian condition, Darius is the object of servitude to which all Persian 
subjects submit. Yet in the case of the Athenian condition, the object of servitude 
to which all Athenian citizens submit is the laws. Whereas Darius is a specific 
person, the laws are a trans-personal abstraction. This difference alone would 
be sufficient to significantly distinguish the character of servitude involved in 
each condition. However, the difference between them is in fact even more pro- 
found. As I sought to show in IL1.b above, the Persians in the Menexenus are 
only accidentally “Persian;” on a deeper level, they represent material force in 
general, or unlimited πλῆθος and πλοῦτος. In the same way, to submit to “Da- 
rius” is really to yield to the sway of material compulsion in general. Likewise, 
the ultimate significance of the Athenian submission to their “laws” — I would 
argue, given the context of the Laws - lies in the extent to which this submission 
is read as an emblem for the influence of reason in general. 

In Book IV of the Laws, the Athenian propounds a certain fiction (μῦθος) 
regarding the “age of Cronus” (713a-e). At this time, everyone lived a life of 
wonderful happiness and prosperity, and its government remains the “blueprint 
for the best run of our present-day states” (713b - c). Cronus recognized the insuf- 
ficiency of human nature to govern itself and therefore installed over us certain 
“spirits” (δαίμονες), “beings of a superior and more divine order” (713c-e). The 
lesson for us - given, after all, the contemporary absence of the δαίμονες - is to 
“make every effort to imitate the life men are said to have led under Cronus” 
(713e). This takes the form of obedience “to what little spark of immortality 
lies in us” (713a). We must obey these “edicts of reason (τὴν τοῦ νοῦ 
διανομὴν) — edicts which we ought to call “law” (713e-714a). Thus, in the 
Laws there is prima facie reason to associate lawfulness with obedience to rea- 
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son.”” We should see the “voluntary slavery” of the Athenians to their laws in 
this light.“® 

Not only do the Persian and Athenian conditions differ in the object of ser- 
vitude, but they also do so in the relation of servitude. In the case of the Persian 
condition, the overwhelming materiality (Π.1.0) of Persian power is projected 
(11.1.6) such that others submit to it on the basis of a self-comparative assess- 
ment of material capacities (II.2). In the Athenian case, by contrast, the relevant 
self-comparative assessment is of cognitive capacities. In III.1 above, I adduced 
the narrative of the decline of the Athenian condition (700a-701c) in order to 
show its dependence on the self-comparative judgment of the dominated. The 
same passage also shows that this self-comparative judgment pertains to cogni- 
tive capacities. At first, the audiences deferred to the standards and authorities 
regarding what was good and bad in music (700c), but subsequently they insist- 
ed on usurping this role for themselves since they believed themselves knowl- 
edgeable in the relevant respect (700e -- 7018). Likewise, the growth of a universal 
cognitive arrogance in society rapidly did away with all forms of deference and 
“voluntary slavery” hitherto in evidence (701b-c). Additionally, we saw above 
that the “voluntary slavery” of the Athenians to their laws ought to be considered 
in the context of the later exhortation, in Book IV of the Laws, to obey the “spark 
of immortality” within us and christen it by the name of law (7136 -- 7148). This, 
too, provides further support for analyzing the relation of servitude proper to the 
Athenian condition as a self-comparative assessment of cognitive capacities. 


3 Model functionality 


As we saw in the case of the Persian condition, the existence of empirical models 
was a key factor in the rupture of the Persian condition (see II.3 above). Here, 
too, there is considerable model functionality, both in the maintenance and dis- 
solution of the Athenian condition. The narrative of recent Athenian history in 
Book III of the Laws is so artfully constructed that it may at first escape notice 
that the main frame of the narrative (698b -c, 6986 - 6994) is given over to the 


47 The vision of law as the embodiment of reason the traces of which are discovered within us 
bears a substantial similarity to the Kantian notion of autonomy. Immanuel Kant, The Critique of 
Practical Reason, in Practical Philosophy, ed. Mary J. Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), 4:440. 

48 Various features of Book I such as the putatively divine authorship of the Spartan and Cre 
tan law codes and the association of the golden thread with either law or reason additionally 
support this interpretation of voluntary slavery. 
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battle of Salamis rather than Marathon. The battle of Marathon does appear, but 
it does so in the mode of backstory (698c-e) and flashback (699b -c). As the 
Athenians prepare to face the impossible odds at Salamis, they recall the impos- 
sible odds they likewise faced at Marathon: “Their minds went back to the pre- 
vious occasion, and they reflected how the victory they won in battle had been 
gained in equally desperate circumstances” (699c). Thus, in both the Menexenus 
and the Laws, the battle of Marathon serves as an empirical demonstration of 
empirical insufficiency. As such, it liberates those who take it as a model from 
purely material calculations.“? It enables the possibility of hope. The Athenians 
- “sustained by this hope” -- are able, thanks to the model of Marathon, “to rec- 
ognize that no one but themselves and their gods could provide a way out of 
their difficulties” (699c). Unlike the Persian condition, the Athenians are not 
overawed by Persian material immensity because, aware of the essential insuffi- 
ciency of the material realm, they have enough leeway to adhere instead to the 
normative bond that is their voluntary slavery to the laws. 


Part IV: Conclusion 


Above I have attempted to analyze the two thought-figures of “enslaved judg- 
ment” from the Menexenus and “voluntary slavery” from the Laws in relation 
to each another. In what remains, I would like to draw on this analysis in 
order to emphasize three points made salient by the unexpected juxtaposition 
of the two thought-figures. These points concern the nature of Plato’s normative 
psychology, his rejection of freedom and slavery as absolute values in them- 
selves, and the crucial functionality of models in the guidance of that psychol- 


ΟΡΥ. 


1 Plato’s normative psychology 


What is initially so dismaying about the thought-figure of enslaved judgment in 
the Menexenus is the step-by-step, “logical” or “rational” character of submis- 
sion to the Persians. From a certain perspective, it really does seem as if one 
has no choice but to acquiesce to the overwhelming superiority of the material 
forces arrayed by the Persians. Yet as we discovered above, the judgment in ques- 


49 Regarding freedom as “that property of such causality that it can be efficient independently 
of alien causes determining it,” cf. Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, 4:446. 
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tion is semi-empirical and semi-normative. One need not, in the final analysis, 
acquiesce to the principle of material superiority; rather, one undertakes the de- 
cision, even if it remains a subterranean one, to normatively re-describe an em- 
pirical state of things. In so doing, one chooses for oneself a source of rule or 
power over oneself. In the case of the Laws, this choice is between one’s own 
errant passions or the traces of reason embodied in the law. 

Moreover, the certitude linked to such material judgments is a false one, as 
events like Marathon and Salamis make emphatic. To explain the fundamental 
uncertainty of the material realm, it is unnecessary to invoke Platonic metaphy- 
sics. Instead, it is sufficient only to show the material efficacy of human beliefs 
in human affairs. Thus, Marathon and Salamis-like events -- empirical demon- 
strations of empirical insufficiency — both enable, and are enabled by, the nor- 
mative conviction in the superiority of ἀρετή to πλῆθος. What the Athenians em- 
body, at least in Plato’s telling, is not a principle of reckless insanity or foolhardy 
imprudence, but rather one extreme in the normative spectrum of how to weigh 
the material and the immaterial. To this end, we can locate the Menexenus in the 
Platonic tradition of anti-materialism: e.g., Phaedo 648 -- 696, 780 -- 840. Plato’s 
twist, in the present context, is to appropriate Athenian military valor for the 
cause of philosophical anti-materialism, similar to the move made in the Apology 
concerning the activities of Socrates. 

Likewise, in the case of the thought-figure of “voluntary slavery,” at the base 
of what is initially daunting we discover the intensity of the normative bond to 
immaterial principle. For the Athenians to be voluntary slaves of the laws indi- 
cates their adherence to a putative rational core of the same laws over and in 
opposition to their own material desires and fears. In sum, both thought-figures 
testify to the deep normative agency with which Plato endows human beings: 
our ability to side with the immaterial over the material, a human potentiality- 
for-normativity. In relation to the material world, such a capacity may appear 
- if the phrase is not too Hegelian -- as a kind of “negativity.” The empirical in- 
sufficiency of the Menexenus is what allows the normative rule by law of the 
Laws. 


2 Freedom and slavery 


Understanding the grammar of Plato’s normative psychology (according to 
which we choose what is to rule us) and explicating the thought-figures of en- 
slaved judgment and voluntary slavery as species of normative commitment per- 
mits a new vantage-point regarding Plato’s stance on the very ideas of freedom 
and slavery. In particular, freedom is not a good in itself, and slavery is not abad 
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in itself, but rather both are conditionally valuabkle in their relation to virtue and 
the normativity of what is immaterial. The decadent Athenians of Book III of the 
Laws, for instance, come to enjoy “unfettered liberty” and a “freedom... that has 
gone much too far” (699e, 701b): they eschew all forms of deference or submis- 
sion (δουλεία) whatsoever, such that “they cease to care about oaths and prom- 
ises and religion in general” and “reveal, reincarnated in themselves, the char- 
acter of the ancient Titans” (701b-c). Likewise, those in thrall under Persian 
domination in the Menexenus are hardly in a better position: it is certainly to 
the Athenians’ credit that they are the “fathers of our freedom, ours, and that 
of everyone on this continent” (2406 -- 6). 

In the Laws, the ambivalence of freedom as a value is best encapsulated in 
the declaration by the Athenian that it is necessary for a well-constituted politeia 
to partake of both monarchical and democratic elements (693d-e). The Menex- 
enus helps explain the ambivalence of freedom in the Laws. In the former, free- 
dom primarily took the form of freedom from the material supremacy of the Per- 
sians. In the latter, freedom was castigated as “license” when it took the form of 
ignoring or running roughshod over all sources of control external to the self. In 
sum, then, one wants to be free from a certain set of influences in order to be 
subordinate to a different set. Furthermore, in accordance with the previous sub- 
section, we can see that one wants to be free from material domination for the 
sake of being subordinate to the immaterial normativity of virtue and the good.°° 

The ambivalence of freedom is not a thesis foreign to the Laws. Consider, for 
instance, the opening discussion of Book I (625c -- 6304), in which Clinias offers 
that “war” is the guiding-value of Cretan legislation. In terms highly reminiscent 
of the stakes of political freedom, Clinias explains that it is necessary to be skil- 
led and competent in war so as to be among the conquering rather than the con- 
quered. In other words, skill at war is valuable because it guarantees ἐλευθερία, 
which guarantees all other goods (626b). That such a position, ratified by the 
Spartan Megillus, is so shortly dispatched in the ensuing dialectic contributes 
to the insufficiency of freedom taken by itself as an orientating value. 

Ultimately, the ambivalence of freedom also is implicated in a shift regarding 
what constitutes the self - reason or the emotions. By becoming free from a cer- 
tain set of fears and impulses and subordinate to the dictates of reason, one min- 
imizes the practical influence of one’s “false self” and maximizes that of one’s 
“true self.” To this end, we should consider the passage in Book X of the Republic 


50 Andr& Laks, in his analysis of freedom in the Laws, concurs with this general position viz., 
“freedom is neither an independent or an absolute end.” Andre Laks, “Freedom, Liberality, and 
Liberty in Plato’s Laws,” Social Philosophy and Policy 24.2 (2007): 143, 152. 
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in which Socrates compares the soul to Glaucon. The “primary nature” (that is, 
its immaterial rationality) of the soul cannot be made out due to the accretion of 
“shells, seaweeds, and stones that have attached themselves” (that is, material 
appetites) (611b-d). 


3 Model functionality 


Human beliefs matter in and for human affairs — that is to say, they are materi- 
ally efficacious with regard to results. Thus, it is rational to attempt to influence 
human beliefs in accordance with the nature of human beings as beings who 
have beliefs. Furthermore, since humans themselves are partly motivated by ma- 
terial considerations and partly by immaterial considerations, empirical models 
of success through correct behavior are practically influential in multiple re- 
spects. To take Book III of the Laws as an example, on the one hand, it would 
be right for the Athenians to resist the Persians regardless of the likely outcome. 
On the other hand, the model of their successful or miraculous resistance at Mar- 
athon is what enables their successful or miraculous resistance at Salamis: 
“Their minds went back to the previous occasion, and they reflected how the vic- 
tory they won in battle had been gained in equally desperate circumstances” 
(699b - c). 

Likewise, in the case of the Menexenus, the Athenian victories at Marathon 
and Salamis are described as calamitous for the Persians not merely in virtue of 
their status as military events in themselves, but also in virtue of what they sig- 
nify. In particular, they offer an empirical demonstration of empirical insufficien- 
cy - viz., they signify the negation of the principle of material supremacy. Thus, 
in the case of Marathon, Socrates declaims, “They showed the way and taught 
the rest that Persian power is not invincible and that there is no multitude of 
men and mass of money that does not give way to valor” (240d). Likewise, the 
successful resistance of the Athenians at Salamis eroded the Greek habit of “fear- 
ing preponderance in ships and men” (241b-c). The new disposition of beliefs 
among the Greeks, in turn, is directly efficacious in their attempts to secure 
their own liberty: thus, the Athenians are the fathers of the freedom of all Greeks 
since the latter “with eyes on that deed dared to risk the battles for their deliv- 
erance that followed - pupils of the men who fought at Marathon” (240e). 

However, we should note that model functionality is far from having exclu- 
sively beneficial effects on a given population. For instance, in the case of the 
Athenians in Book IV, the “bad example” of audiences empowered to cast 
vocal judgment on theatrical performances is connected with forms of ill-behav- 
ior beyond the theater via an overly self-confident epistemology. In sum, by jux- 
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taposing incidents from the Menexenus and Laws we gain a vantage point into 
the key role of model functionality in the political and inter-political propagation 
of virtue. 

Empirical models of right conduct are essential because they minister to the 
dual orientation of human beings - in part toward material concerns, in part to- 
ward immaterial concerns. Models work along the grain of this duality for the 
ultimate sake of the immaterial priority within Plato’s normative psychology. 
In the case of the Menexenus, model functionality dovetails with the very logic 
of the funeral speech, including the emphasis placed on historical contextuali- 
zation, as well as the emulous portrait of tradition represented therein. In the 
case of the Laws, model functionality dovetails with a host of strategies of gov- 
ernance formed in the wake of the threat presented by the essential sociality of 
human beings. 


Etienne Helmer 

Does the political regime feed and rear 
the citizens? 

Trophe in Plato’s Menexenus and his other 
political dialogues 


One of the main difficulties for any reader of Plato’s Menexenus is to know how 
to read this very special dialogue among Plato’s works, especially its central fu- 
neral oration. Must it be taken seriously or is it only a parody written by Plato to 
make fun of the patriotic rhetorical speeches of his time? So far, most scholars 
have adopted one of these two opposite readings.' One of the most influential 
readers of the Menexenus in the last four decades, Nicole Loraux, has criticized 
such a strong polarization in favor of a mix of seriousness and playfulness typ- 
ical of Plato’s Socratic dialogues and,? I should add, of Plato’s ambivalent vision 
of the human condition.” But does this serious playfulness only aim at under- 
mining or dissolving the rhetoric of funeral oration, as Loraux claims? 

Like other scholars in recent publications,“ I argue that such a reading un- 
derestimates the positive and philosophically political aspect of Plato’s funeral 
oration in the Menexenus. I take the topic of troph& to be a key element in dem- 
onstrating why the “serious vs. parody reading” should be abandoned and why 
Loraux’s merely critical or destructive interpretation, despite all its merits in 
many details, should be likewise relinquished: as a matter of fact, while Loraux’s 
interpretation of the “serious playfulness” of the Menexenus tacitly rests on the 
assumption of an ontological gap between Plato’s best regime and the Athenian 


Ι am very grateful to Jan Maximilian Robitzsch, Andreas Avgousti, Harold Parker and Mark Zelcer 
for their helpful comments on different versions of this text. 


1 For the list of names on both sides, see Daniel Engels, “Irony and Plato’s Menexenus,” L’An 
tiquite Classique 81 (2012): 15. 

2 Nicole Loraux, “Socrate contrepoison de l’oraison fun&bre. Enjeu et signification du Menex 
ne,” L’Antiquite Classique 43.1 (1974): 172 211. 

3 Each of us is “an ingenious puppet of the gods, whether contrived by way of a toy of theirs or 
for some serious purpose for as to that we know nothing” (θαῦμα μὲν ἕκαστον ἡμῶν ἡγη 
σώμεθα τῶν ζῴων θεῖον, εἴτε ὡς παίγνιον ἐκείνων εἴτε ὡς σπουδῇ τινι συνεστηκός: οὐ γὰρ 
δὴ τοῦτό [644ε] γε γιγνώσκομεν). Plato, Laws 1.64448 el. 

4 Nickolas Pappas and Mark Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy in Plato’s Menexenus: Education and 
Rhetoric, Myth and History (New York: Routledge, 2014). 
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democracy, a close study of trophe in the Menexenus and other Platonic dia- 
logues reveals that the relation between these two kinds of regime is more 
one of a deteriorated continuity, in accordance with the deteriorating succession 
of the psychological and political types in the Republic (VIII-IX), than one ofa 
gap. For this reason, I argue more broadly that Loraux’s reading does not suffi- 
ciently explain how this funeral oration alludes to Socratic or Platonic philo- 
sophical elements. Even if these elements are not fully developed, Menexenus 
may still be able to catch them depending on how he listens to Socrates. He 
has not yet finished his education, and the strength of the Menexenus as a 
whole is that it presents in the one and same text the two different ways Socra- 
tes’ young interlocutor can follow: either the way of ordinary politics under the 
power of rhetoric or the philosophical politics resulting from a philosophical 
career. In this respect, trophe is a perfect case for understanding how Plato artic- 
ulates his political reflection according to the context and nature of the discus- 
sion in his political dialogues, as well as the nature of the main speaker’s inter- 
locutors. By “political” I here mean Plato’s reflection on how the city must be 
ruled, on which principles it must be based, and on how such philosophical 
thinking can be best translated into a civic discourse held within the city. 
Trophe is a recurring word in some sections of the funeral oration allegediy 
composed by Aspasia and delivered by Socrates to Menexenus in Plato’s Menex- 
enus. From 237b to 239a, this word and its cognates appear no less than 12 times 
(plus an additional time at 248c). Trophe refers to two actions: first, feeding and, 
second, more broadly, rearing children or animals. After having introduced a 
close comparison between the earth, which feeds its dwellers by its own prod- 
ucts, and a mother feeding her children (237e-238a), Aspasia-Socrates uses 
the word trophe again to describe what politics does to the citizens, in a phrase 
that makes explicit the transition from the physiological or nutritional aspect of 
troph£ to its more educational aspect: “For a constitution is a thing which nur- 
tures men, good men when it is noble, bad men when it is the opposite” (πολι- 
τεία γὰρ τροφὴ ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν, καλὴ μὲν ἀγαθῶν, ἡ δὲ ἐναντία κακῶν, 
238c1-2). But this notion reveals itself to be ambivalent in Plato’s other works. 
On the one hand, viewing statesmanship as a feeding or rearing function is ex- 
plicitly criticized in the Statesman. The common metaphor of the political shep- 
herd cannot give an account of what the political art truly does (2758 -- 2764). But 
on the other hand, Plato refers to trophe in several passages of the Republic, 
where Socrates seems to be serious. And it is also a central element in many pas- 
sages of the Laws: for instance, “... the lawgiver must not permit [the citizens] to 
treat the education of children as a matter of secondary or casual importance” 
(... οὐ δεύτερον οὐδὲ πάρεργον δεῖ τὴν παίδων τροφὴν τὸν νομοθέτην ἐᾶν γίγνε- 
σθαι, VI.766a4-5). How can such an ambivalent position be accounted for? And 
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what does it imply for the reading of the Menexenus? It seems hard to still see 
this dialogue as a mere parody or pastiche if the same metaphor is to be 
taken seriously in the Republic and the Laws. Of course, a serious objection to 
this claim might be that the metaphor can be serious in one place and parodic 
in another, for some metaphors are quite versatile and can be used in different 
ways in different contexts. Yet I think and hope to show that Plato’s use of this 
metaphor is consistent and that the different uses he makes of it correspond only 
to the different contexts of enunciation of the correct (or philosophical) political 
discourse in his dialogues. 

A close comparative scrutiny of how Plato uses trophe in the Statesman, the 
Menexenus, the Republic and the Laws will show how the funeral oration of the 
Menexenus can be read as a democratic and distorted instantiation — for being 
undifferentiated and egalitarian? -- of the “Noble Lie” presented in the Republic 
in order to keep the city strongly united and differentiated (1Π.414ς -- 4154). My 
reading overlooks neither the serious aspects nor the parodic or even comic el- 
ements nor the serious playfulness of the Menexenus. Rather, it integrates them 
into a more comprehensive understanding of the political meaning and expres- 
sion of this dialogue, and helps us see the Menexenus as a consistent part of Pla- 
to’s political philosophy as a whole. My basic assumption is that Plato’s political 
philosophy is consistent as a whole, which is not to say that all Plato’s political 
dialogues are identical and repetitive. 


1 Troph& as a misconception of the political art 
in the Statesman 


I begin with the Statesman because in a passage of this dialogue, Plato offers a 
detailed discussion of trophe as a contested element in the definition of the 
statesman and of statesmanship. Plato takes troph& as a starting point of his in- 
vestigation because the “shepherd” is acommon metaphor in Greek literature to 
talk about kings or political leaders. Because the Statesman cannot be suspect- 
ed of being a parody (by which I do not mean at all that it is easier a dialogue to 
read than the Menexenus), figuring out how it deals with troph& may give us a 
point of reference for understanding better how Plato deals with this notion 


5 This is the topic of isonomia, Menexenus 2398. See also Republic VIIL.558c, 562e 563d, and 
Laws V1.756e 7588. 

6 See Homer for instance: Agamemnon is called “shepherd of the host” (ποιμέν λαῶν) in many 
occasions (Iliad 11.85 et al.). 
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both in the Athenian funeral oration of the Menexenus and in the building of a 
just city in words in the Republic and the Laws. 


1 Three stages in the use of trophö 


In the Statesman, Plato shows that when the metaphor of feeding is taken as a 
definitional concept of statesmanship, it leads to a misconception of what states- 
manship truly is. In other words, feeding must remain a metaphor if it is to be 
used correctly in regard to politics and statesmanship. 

The Statesman deals with trophe in three main stages. The first one consists 
in the first definition of the statesman. At 261c5-d1, the statesman is said to be- 
long to the category of those who give orders to living beings (πάντως που τὸ 
περὶ τὰ ζῷα ἐπιτακτικόν, 26105). But without an explanation, the Stranger shifts 
from “giving orders” to dealing with “the production and rearing of living crea- 
tures” (τήν γε μὴν τῶν ζῴων γένεσιν καὶ τροφὴν, 261d2), and he makes it the 
functional feature of the statesman from here to 2676. The statesman is then 
compared to a shepherd taking care of human beings, and the final definition 
of statesmanship in this section is the following: statesmanship is the “knowl- 
edge of the collective rearing of human beings” (ἀνθρώπων κοινοτροφικὴν ἐπι- 
στήμην, 267d10 -- 11). The details and precisions given meanwhile have to do with 
how he feeds or rears the living creatures under his control, and with what kind 
of living beings he rears or feeds. Between 261d and 2676, trophe and its cognates 
are mentioned 21 times, some of which are probably coined by Plato himself, like 
agelaiotrophia (261e1l) and agelaiotrophike (261e4), in order to give a precise and 
technical name to this activity that the Stranger discovers in his diairetic ap- 
proach to statesmanship.? 

In the second stage (267d -- 2756), the Stranger wonders if the definition of 
the statesman given in the previous stage has been completely exhibited,® and 
he comes to the conclusion that this definition is not false but lacks precision.? 
As a matter of fact, trophe is too large a notion to be really specific to the states- 
man. Troph& might be more fitting when it comes to other artisans like “mer- 
chants, farmers, millers and bakers, and gymnastics trainers, and doctors” 
(267e7-8) for two reasons. First, they feed the human herd in the physical mean- 


7 According to the LSJ, these words can be found only in Plato’s Statesman. That he coined them 
cannot be taken as an absolute certainty, but it is highly probable. 

8 τὸ παντάπασιν ἱκανῶς εἰρῆσθαι TO προτεθέν; ἢ τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ Kal μάλιστα ἡ ζήτησις ἐλλείπει, TO 
τὸν λόγον εἰρῆσθαι μέν πως, οὐ μὴν παντάπασί γε τελέως ἀπειργάσθαι, 267ε8 di. 

9 οὐ μὴν ἀπειργασμένοι γε εἶμέν πω δι᾽ ἀκριβείας τὸν πολιτικόν, 268.7 8. 
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ing of the word “to feed” (268a2-4; 276a9-b5). Second, they feed more people 
than the statesman does, for they not only feed people but also the statesman 
himself (268a2-4).'° The main implication of this loose or inexact definition 
of the statesman as a feeder or breeder of the human herd is that it makes the 
other craftsmen his legitimate rivals. This closeness may give rise to confusion 
between economic and political functions, as I argue elsewhere.'! The Athenian 
democratic assembly is probably targeted here, as it is often the case in Plato’s 
works.!? 

The third and last stage in the use of trophe in the Statesman consists in cor- 
recting the imprecision of the definition of the statesman as the feeder and shep- 
herd of the human herd. Plato does so in the myth of the reversed cosmos and its 
conclusion. The feeding shepherd turns out to be too lofty a metaphor for the 
statesman. It is fitting only for gods in regard to human beings because the 
statesman, contrary to the gods, belongs to the same herd as the people he 
rules (275b-c). Instead of trophe, which proved to be more specific to other 
craftsmen than the statesman (275e), the concept of care (epimele) is broader 
and more appropriate (276C-d) to account for both the statesman and the 
other craftsmen (σύμπασιν 275e1). The specificity of the kingly rule or statesman- 
ship is that it is the “care of the whole human community together” (ἐπιμέλεια δέ 
γε ἀνθρωπίνης συμπάσης κοινωνίας, 276b7-c2). 


2 Trophe: ἃ notion of democratic origin 


At least three main aspects of trophe in the Statesman are important for under- 
standing the Menexenus. First, trophe basically refers to the care of the body in 
its vital or physiological dimension. Second, troph& implies a direct and imme- 
diate relation between the statesman and the people he rules. Third, in accord- 
ance with the two previous points, trophe is presented as a political metaphor or 
notion of democratic origin in the sense that, according to Plato, it corresponds 
to the idea the demos has of its own political function in the city and of what 
politics is. Now, these three aspects strongly contrast with what statesmanship 
is according to the Stranger: true statesmanship does not deal with bodies but 


10 Such a list of artisans makes clear what troph6& truly consists in: it refers to feeding properly 
speaking but also to physical activities for the well being and health of the body. 

11 Etienne Helmer, La Part du bronze. Platon et l’conomie (Paris: Vrin, 2010), 168 201. 

12 About Plato on democracy, see Josiah Ober, Political Dissent in Democratic Athens: Intellec 
tual Critics of Popular Rules (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006), 156 247, and Etienne 
Helmer, “La conception platonicienne de la d@mocratie,” Philosophia 40 (2010): 251 267. 
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with souls (309b-c) and it has a prescriptive function, not an immediate prac- 
tical or productive one (305d). Statesmanship is a “directing art”: it does not feed 
itself but directs “those who educate and feed” (τοῖς... παιδευταῖς Kal τροφεῦσιν, 
308e3-4). And the best politeia truly in accordance with nature (308d) is not 
democratic (303a-b) but it is ruled by the complex dialectical science of its 
ruler (293c). In other words, the Statesman leads us to the conclusion that 
trophe is not a suitable concept to understand what statesmanship truly is and 
what the statesman truly does. To use it is to play into the hands of bad political 
regimes in general, and of democracy in particular. For example, at the begin- 
ning of his reign, the tyrant “frees men from debts, and distributes lands to 
the people and his associates” (Republic VIIL.566e) in order to be accepted 
and cherished by them. By this action, which is very similar to the act of feeding, 
he is in a better position to dominate his people. In the Gorgias, Socrates re- 
proaches Callicles for praising democratic politicians of the past “who have re- 
galed the citizens with all the good cheer (εἱστιάκασιν εὐωχοῦντες) they desired. 
People do say they have made the city great; but that it is with the swelling of an 
imposture, due to those men of the former time, this they do not perceive” (518e). 
This critical use of trophe or similar actions in the description of bad political 
regimes is a strong argument for reading the Menexenus as a pastiche or parodic 
dialogue. Let us see now how this dialogue deals with trophe. 


2 Trophe@ in the Menexenus: a common 
rhetorical metaphor and its political 
implications 


1 From gender studies to political reading 


Trophe is a key word and notion used in a short passage at the beginning of As- 
pasia-Socrates’ funeral oration (2370 -- 2380). This passage rests on a close com- 
parison between the earth (that is, the land of Athens) and a mother feeding her 
children. The climax of this comparison is the idea that “it is not the earth that 
imitates the woman in the matter of conception and engendering, but the woman 
the earth” (ob γὰρ γῆ γυναῖκα μεμίμηται κυήσει καὶ γεννήσει, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ γῆν, 
238a4-5). Before looking at this section in detail, it is necessary to say a few 
words about how it has been understood since the 1970s, in order to show 
that troph& has been so far underestimated as an important clue for accurately 
comprehending how the Menexenus fits into the rest of Plato’s political philoso- 
phy. Most comments on this passage of the Menexenus have dealt with gender 
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questions, in the wake of Nicole Loraux’s works on the funeral oration and its 
ideological background and purpose. According to Loraux, the comparison of 
the feeding power of the earth to the feeding function of the mother, and mostly 
the inversion of their expected comparative role, must be read as the ideological 
male transfer of the women’s reproductive functions to the civic land. According 
to Loraux, the purpose of this transfer is to dispossess women of their specific 
natural power to give birth. In other words, she argues that this passage of 
the text aims at forging an exclusively civic or political reproduction, which is 
also, according to her, an exclusive masculine reproduction."” 

This reading has been discussed in various ways, but almost always within 
the frame of gender discussions, to the detriment of a close political reading. In 
particular, critics argue that the exclusion of women’s reproductive power is not 
so extreme as Loraux claims. One such argument is that the verb yevvaw does 
not mean “to give birth” but “to engender”, which is also a male function. Ac- 
cordingly, if we are to follow Loraux’s reading in this section of the Menexenus, 
we have to imagine males as excluded from reproduction as well.'* What is 
more, even when critics acknowledge, against Loraux, that feeding or trophe& is 
a more important topic than reproduction in this passage, they still use this argu- 
ment in a gender-focused approach for explaining why Aspasia-Socrates does 
not say a single word about men in this section.” 

As far as I know, only one of the few recent academic publications about the 
political meaning and implication of this passage of the Menexenus argues that 
feeding or troph& should not be interpreted within the frame of gender studies, 
but as an important rhetorical element for building a patriotic and compelling 
reciprocal relationship between the citizens and their land and city.’ If the 
land or the city has fed its children, then they are expected to take care of it 
and protect it at any cost. I take this general political and rhetorical background 
as a good starting point to understand why Plato refers to feeding here precisely 


13 Nicole Loraux, The Invention of Athens. The Funeral Oration in the Classical City (Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1986), 331 406. 

14 Nathalie Ernoult, “Platon, la m£&re et les me&res apres Nicole Loraux,” in Les femmes, le fem 
inin et le politique apres Nicole Loraux, eds. Nathalie Ernoult and Violaine Sebillotte Cuchet, 
https://chs.harvard.edu/CHS/article/display/3825. 

15 Stella Georgoudi, “Gaia/Ge. Entre mythe, culte et id&ologie,” in Myth and Symbol I. Symbolic 
Phenomena in Ancient Greek Culture: Papers from the First International Symposium On Symbol 
ism at the University of Tromsoe June 4 7, 1998, ed. Synngve Des Bouvrie (Bergen: The Norwe 
gian Institute at Athens, 2002), 113 134. 

16 Violaine Sebillotte Cuchet, “La terre möre: une lecture par le genre et la rhetorique patrio 
tique,” Kernos 18 (2005): 203 218. 
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because the whole Menexenus obviously has a political meaning that has to be 
understood in the context of the political rhetoric of that time. 


2 The common rhetoric of the earth as a feeding mother 


Trophe was a common topic in Greek funeral orations.’’ Because it was linked to 
organic processes like growth and decay, it was apposite in a speech that praised 
how the citizens have lived and died. The use of troph& in the Menexenus with 
respect to politics (from 238c to 239a) has its roots in the alleged origin of the 
dead and the topic of autochthony.'® Aspasia (or Socrates) has introduced 
these two topics as a result of her method: her praising of the dead intends to 
be kata phusin (237a4), by which she means going back to the origin of the 
dead and their courage. She starts by praising the most remote ancestors of 
the dead (237b), and quickly goes a step further as she moves back to the origin 
of the ancestors themselves, which is the land itself (237b). From 237b to 239a, 
the word trophe and its cognates appear 12 times in three steps. 

First, the land is compared to a mother feeding her children. This common 
metaphor is employed at least in two different contexts in Greek poetry and 
prose: in discussions with no political or directly political aspects, and in rhet- 
orical or poetical speeches with an explicit political meaning, including texts 
dealing with autochthony. 

Porphyry is an example of the first category. In his work On Abstinence he 
mentions this comparison as an argument employed by Theophrastus in favor 
of the prohibition to kill animals and in favor of vegetarianism. According to The- 
ophrastus the earth is “our mother and nurse, [and we] should celebrate her 
divinity, and love her with a parental affection, as the source of our existence” 
(δεῖ πάντας ἐπὶ ταύτης ὡς τροφοῦ καὶ μητρὸς ἡμῶν κλινομένους ὑμνεῖν καὶ φιλο- 
στοργεῖν ὡς τεκοῦσαν, 11.32). Texts that praise agriculture on the same grounds 
belong to the same category. Aristotle (or Ps.-Aristotle) gives priority to agricul- 
ture over any other productive or acquisitive art “|for] by nature all creatures re- 
ceive their food from their mother, and mankind like the rest from the earth” 
(φύσει γὰρ ἀπὸ τῆς μητρὸς ἡ τροφὴ πᾶσίν ἐστιν, ὥστε καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἀπὸ 
τῆς γῆς, Economics 1343a30 -- Ὀ1). According to Xenophon, too, agriculture 


17 John E. Ziolkowski, Thucydides and the Tradition of Funeral Speeches at Athens (New York: 
Arno Press, 1981), 95. 

18 For the meaning of this word, see Vincent J. Rosivach, “Autochthony and the Athenians,” 
The Classical Quarterly 37.2 (1987): 294 306. See Jan Maximilian Robitzsch’s paper in this vol 
ume. 
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must have the first place among the productive arts in the domestic economy be- 
cause “the earth yields to cultivators the food by which men live” (ἀφ᾽ ὧν ζῶσιν 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ταῦτα ἡ γῆ φέρει ἐργαζομένοι, Economics V.2). 

In the second kind of context, the earth refers not only to the natural origin 
of the food, but also to the city or the pre-political territory of the city. For in- 
stance, in Euripides’ Trojan Women Hecuba bewails the destruction of her 
own city saying: “Oh, earth, nourisher of my children!” (ἰὼ γᾶ τρόφιμε τῶν 
ἐμῶν τέκνων, 1302).'? “Earth” refers here both to the Theban soil that produces 
food but also to the city itself where Hecuba’s children have grown up, as if food 
were a combination of nutrition and education. The same holds true in Aeschy- 
lus’ Seven Against Thebes, when Eteocles says to the Thebans: 


[You must aid,] too, your children, and Mother Earth, your beloved nurse. 
For welcoming all the distress of your childhood, 

when you were young and crept upon her kind soil, 

she raised you to inhabit her and bear the shield, 

and to prove yourselves faithful in this time of need. 


τέκνοις TE, Γῇ TE μητρί, φιλτάτῃ τροφῷ: 

ἡ γὰρ νέους ἕρποντας εὐμενεῖ πέδῳ, 

ἅπαντα πανδοκοῦσα παιδείας ὄτλον, 

ἐθρέψατ᾽ οἰκητῆρας ἀσπιδηφόρους 

πιστοὺς ὅπως γένοισθε πρὸς χρέος τόδε (Seven Against Thebes 16 20). 


In these lines, the comparison of the earth to a mother feeding her children is 
followed by the suggested continuity between the biological sphere and the po- 
litical sphere, from trophe to paideia, the dwellers of this “soil” having to be its 
protectors. Many of the texts belonging to this second category have to do with 
autochthony, as shown in the following excerpts from Isocrates’ Panegyricus and 
Demosthenes’ Epitaphios: 


Throughout our history we have continued in possession of the very city” which gave us 
birth, since we are sprung from its very soil and are able to address our city by the very 
names which we apply to our nearest kin; for we alone of all the Hellenes have the right 
to call our city at once nurse and fatherland and mother. 


19 Apart from the idea of feeding, the terms “polis” and “earth” are sometimes almost inter 
changeable, as shown for instance in Hesiod’s Works and Days (Thebes is named the “land of 
Cadmus” Καδμηίδι γαίῃ, 162). 

20 ταύτην refers to τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν, Panegyricus 23. The translation by “land” (6. Norlin for the 
Loeb Classical Library) is misleading. 
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ἐξ ἧσπερ ἔφυμεν, ταύτην ἔχοντες ἅπαντα τὸν χρόνον διατελοῦμεν, αὐτόχθονες ὄντες καὶ 
τῶν ὀνομάτων τοῖς αὐτοῖς, οἷσπερ τοὺς οἰκειοτάτους τὴν πόλιν ἔχοντες προσειπεῖν: μόνοις 
γὰρ ἡμῖν τῶν Ἑλλήνων τὴν αὐτὴν τροφὸν καὶ πατρίδα καὶ μητέρα καλέσαι προσήκει (Pan 
egyricus 24 25). 


In my view also the fact that the fruits of the earth by which men live were first manifest 
among us, even apart from their being a superlative boon to all men, constitutes an ac 
knowledged proof that this land is the mother of our ancestors. For all things that bring 
forth young produce at the same time food out of the organism itself for those that are 
born. This very thing has been done by this land. 


δοκεῖ δέ μοι Kal τὸ τοὺς καρπούς, οἷς ζῶσιν ἅνθρωποι, παρ᾽ ἡμῖν πρώτοις φανῆναι, χωρὶς 
τοῦ μέγιστον εὐεργέτημ᾽ εἰς πάντας γενέσθαι, ὁμολογούμενον σημεῖον ὑπάρχειν τοῦ μη 
τέρα τὴν χώραν εἶναι τῶν ἡμετέρων προγόνων. πάντα γὰρ τὰ τίκτονθ᾽ ἅμα καὶ τροφὴν 
τοῖς γιγνομένοις ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς φύσεως φέρει: ὅπερ ἥδ᾽ ἡ χώρα πεποίηκεν (Epitaphios 60.5). 


Those two texts are very close to the Menexenus as they combine the “earth-feed- 
ing mother comparison” with the topic of autochthony. But Plato’s dialogue gives 
more emphasis and details on the productive power of the earth and its moral 
benefits on her children: 


Of all the lands that then existed, she was the first and the only one to produce human 
nourishment, namely the grain of wheat and barley, whereby the race of mankind is 
most richly and well nourished... And after [that] she brought to birth for her children 
the olive, sore labor’s balm. 


μόνη γὰρ Ev τῷ τότε Kal πρώτη τροφὴν ἀνθρωπείαν ἤνεγκεν τὸν τῶν πυρῶν Kol κριθῶν 
καρπόν, ᾧ κάλλιστα καὶ ἄριστα τρέφεται τὸ ἀνθρώπειον γένος... μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἐλαίου γένε 
σιν, πόνων ἀρωγήν, ἀνῆκεν τοῖς ἐκγόνοις (Menexenus 2376 2380). 


As we shall see later, this emphasis on the qualitative productive power of the 
earth paves the way for the reciprocal relation of protection and sacrifice expect- 
ed from its sons. For the moment, all these quotations have shown that the com- 
parison between the earth and a mother feeding her children is a very common 
one. In this respect, Plato’s Menexenus has nothing special about it, except that 
it magnifies and concentrates all these common rhetorical features. We shall see 
later why it does so, if it is not merely as a parody. 


21 Another excerpt by Isocrates refers to autochthony and the nutritive power of the earth, but it 
does not mention explicitiy the comparison with the feeding mother: “[the Athenians] were nei 
ther of mixed origin nor invaders of a foreign territory but were, on the contrary, alone among 
the Hellenes, sprung from the soil itself, possessing in this land the feeding source of their very 
existence” (ὄντας δὲ μήτε μιγάδας μήτ᾽ ἐπήλυδας, ἀλλὰ μόνους αὐτόχθονας τῶν Ἑλλήνων, καὶ 
ταύτην ἔχοντας τὴν χώραν τροφὸν ἐξ ἧς περ ἔφυσαν, Panathenaicus 124 125). 
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3 Politics as dealing with the body 


The second step in the use of troph& in the Menexenus consists in the fact that 
the anthropomorphic comparison of the land to a feeding mother soon reverses 
into its contrary when Aspasia-Socrates says that it is the woman that imitates 
the land and its way of feeding, not the opposite, as we have seen earlier 
(2384-5). According to Aspasia-Socrates, this birth from and this trophe by 
the earth both cause and provide further proof of the humanity of the dead 
and their ancestors. According to Aspasia-Socrates, this is confirmed by two 
facts. First, the motherland itself, and not a stepmother or a “step-land,” feeds 
its children. Second, the land does not feed them with any food but with the 
food adapted to human beings, that is, wheat and barley (237e-238b). If we 
add that the olives produced by the land are said to be helpful in order to soften 
the pains (2388 -- Ὀ), we can see that these lines of the Menexenus contain two of 
the aforementioned and criticized aspects of trophe in the Statesman: trophe 
deals with the body in two respects (feeding and curing or softening), and it im- 
plies a direct and immediate relation between something or someone that feeds 
and the people who are fed. 


4 The political regime in continuation with the earth 


The third aspect of trophe in the Menexenus appears when Aspasia-Socrates 
turns to the politeia established by the ancestors of the dead. The excellence 
or virtue of the dead and their ancestors is due to their good politeia, which 
has remained the same from its very beginning (238c2-5). The perfect continu- 
ation between the motherland and the politeia is based on three similarities be- 
tween them. The first one is a functional similarity: both the politeia and the 
motherland feed men. Yet the only difference at this stage is that the political 
food is metaphorical as it refers to values. What has been said about the food 
provided by the motherland holds true for the political trophe: the better the 
food, the better the men (238a1-2; 238c1-2). The politeia then appears to be 
in perfect continuation with the land with respect to its relation to the citizens, 
despite a slight imprecision about the politeia as it is said to be both the food 
itself (πολιτεία γὰρ τροφὴ ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν, 238c1) and the place where or 
from where this “food” is provided to people (ἐν καλῇ πολιτείᾳ ἐτράφησαν οἱ 
πρόσθεν ἡμῶν, 238C2). The second similitude between the earth and the politeia 
is that they share the same respect for equality: the natural equality of birth of 
the ancestors (ἡ iooyovia ἡμᾶς ἡ κατὰ φύσιν, 239a2) gives rise to a democratic 
regime, defined as a political system with equality in accordance with law (ἰσο- 
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νομίαν... κατὰ νόμον, 239a3). Third, both the earth and the politeia feed all the 
citizens of the city. At the end of the funeral oration, in addition to the educa- 
tional dimension of troph&, this word is used in its proper sense,” the city (τῇ 
δὲ πόλει, 248d2) being asked to feed the family of the dead (their old parents, 
their wives and their children). These three close similarities support the idea 
that the politeia of the ancestors has been in perfect accordance and continuity 
with nature. All these elements sound like a very distorted version of the “polit- 
ical art truly conform to nature” the Stranger and his interlocutors are looking for 
through the complex dialectical steps of the Statesman (ἡ κατὰ φύσιν ἀληθῶς 
οὖσα ἡμῖν πολιτικὴ, 3081). 

How are we to interpret these similarities between the earth and the politeia 
in the Menexenus and the final inverted echo of the Statesman? The most obvious 
and accepted interpretation takes for granted that in the Menexenus Plato is mak- 
ing fun of all those similarities and echoes. As a matter of fact, compared to the 
serious dialectical process of the Statesman, there is nothing strange about an 
alleged pastiche of a democratic funeral oration using the notion of trophe in ref- 
erence to politics. Plato’s frequent attacks against democracy are sufficient to ex- 
plain that he does not use troph£& here despite its wrongness (wrongness com- 
pared to the philosophical standards of the Statesman) but precisely because 
of this very wrongness. As troph& has been attributed to other arts than states- 
manship in the Statesman, to say that the city or the politeia feeds the citizens 
in the Menexenus can be seen as an intentional mistake for a critical and parodic 
purpose. The idea of the conformity of politeia to nature, echoing the Statesman, 
should then be read as its perfect rhetorical imitation. The similar words could 
be read as references to two distinct conceptions of politics, politeia and nature: 
a rhetorical and false conception on the one hand and a philosophical and true 
conception on the other hand. 

But things are not so clear once we turn to the Republic and the Laws. As a 
matter of fact, the importance of trophe in these two dialogues is puzzling com- 
pared to the Statesman. It could be the case that the similarities and echoes be- 
tween the Statesman and the Menexenus, instead of meaning opposite concep- 
tions coined in similar terms for the purpose of a pastiche, should instead be 
seen as the adaptation of a philosophical conception of politics to an empirical 
political situation in which there are but very few philosophers. If such a reading 
can be supported, it would be a serious challenge to the “pastiche vs. serious in- 
terpretation” and to the “serious playfulness interpretation” of the Menexenus. 


22 There are three occurrences of it from 248c to 248e. 
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3 The political importance of trophe in the Laws 
and the Republic 


1 Trophö in the Laws 


The Laws and the Menexenus offer close similarities regarding the importance of 
two aspects of trophe: the nutritional and the educational. Let us start with the 
nutritional aspect. Like the Menexenus, the Laws compares the earth to a feeding 
mother, in the context of a law about permitted and forbidden places where to 
bury people (τροφὴν μήτηρ οὖσα ἡ γῆ, Laws XII.958e3-4). Although the meta- 
phor of the earth as a mother is not as developed in the Laws as it is in the Me- 
nexenus, both dialogues have in common that they mention it within a political 
and legislative speech addressed to the citizens. Furthermore, the expected pa- 
triotic reciprocity from the citizen to their land and city in the Menexenus is 
also found in the Laws, precisely in the use of the metaphor of the earth-mother 
or earth-father (πατρίδος δὲ οὔσης τῆς χώρας, Laws V.740a2-6). 

As to the educational dimension of trophe, it plays a central part in Plato’s 
last dialogue, in which trophe and paideia are almost always mentioned together 
as the two parts of education.” While paideia refers to skills and knowledge, 
such as writing, reading or mathematics, trophe has to do with the education 
of sensibility. The right troph& consists in directing the desires of the individual 
in accordance with the sole function he has to perform in the city (Laws 
1.643c7-d3). It consists also in directing the sensation of pleasure and pain in 
accordance with virtue and vice.”* This is why trophe alone is said to be one 
of the main concerns of the lawgiver in the Laws,” as the civic and ethical be- 
havior of the citizens mostly depends on it. This is very similar not only to 
what is said to be the main task of the guardians in the Republic, as we have 
seen earlier, but also to the already quoted passage about the constitution or re- 
gime in the Menexenus: “... a constitution is a thing which nurtures men, good 


23 For instance V.740a2, V1.783b2, VIIL.842e2 3, IX.874d2, X1.927c4 5, XIL.952b6 7, and 
XI1.969a2. 

24 “What 1 state is this: that in children the first childish sensations are pleasure and pain, and 
that it is in these first that excellence and badness come to the soul” (λέγω τοίνυν τῶν παίδων 
παιδικὴν εἶναι πρώτην αἴσθησιν ἡδονὴν Kal λύπην, Kal ἐν οἷς ἀρετὴ ψυχῇ Kal κακία παραγίγνεται 
πρῶτον, Laws Π1.65384 5). 

25 “... The lawgiver must not permit them to treat the education of children as a matter of sec 
ondary or casual importance” (... οὐ δεύτερον οὐδὲ πάρεργον δεῖ τὴν παίδων τροφὴν τὸν νομο 
θέτην ἐᾶν γίγνεσθαι, Laws ΝΊ.766α4 5). 
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men when it is noble, bad men when it is the opposite” (πολιτεία γὰρ τροφὴ 
ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν, καλὴ μὲν ἀγαθῶν, ἡ δὲ ἐναντία κακῶν, 238C1-2). In both the 
Laws and the Menexenus then, trophe assumes a decisive political and ethical 
function, and it is a core element in the speech of the main political institutions 
of the city toward its citizens. The main difference between the two dialogues is 
that the Laws give much more details about how this function should be per- 
formed through a large range of educational means, while the Menenexus 
stays at a very rhetorical, abstract and general level. Nevertheless, it is hard 
not to acknowledge the close connection between the two dialogues in this re- 
spect. This is confirmed by the similitudes between the Menexenus and the Re- 
public. 


2 Troph& in the Republic 


The Republic shows close similitudes with the Laws regarding the political and 
ethical importance of trophe. Socrates refers to this notion when he speaks about 
the function of the guardians. The most important thing they must attend to is 
“the education and rearing (or feeding)” (τὴν παιδείαν ... καὶ τροφήν, Republic 
IV.423e3) of the members of their group. Further in the text, Socrates asks 
about the reason why all the citizens in an oligarchy are beggars, except the rul- 
ers, and he answers that this situation is due to “a want of education, a bad 
breeding and a bad arrangement of the regime” (δι᾽ ἀπαιδευσίαν καὶ κακὴν TPO- 
φὴν καὶ κατάστασιν τῆς πολιτείας, Republic VIII.552e3). 

Furthermore, like in the Menexenus, the immediate relation implied by 
trophe between the politeia and the citizens is a key topic in the Republic. The 
mutual likeness of the regime and the citizens” and the idea that the politeia 
and the citizens shape each other?” correspond respectively to the idea that a 
good “political food” makes good men, and a bad food bad men (Menexenus 
238c1-2) and to the idea that virtuous citizens ready to die for their city make 
the city itself virtuous. In the Menexenus, the political ideal drawn in the funeral 
oration is like the democratic version of what the ideal city or regime of the Re- 
public and the Laws intends to be: a civic unity in which the citizens obey their 
city and are fed and infused by its most important values. 


26 τὴν ὁμοιότητα... τῆς TE πόλεως καὶ τοῦ ἀνδρός, Republic IX.577c1 2. See also Republic 
VII.543d1, 54485, 544d6 62, and 544e7. 
27 Jonathan Lear, “Inside and outside the Republic,” Phronesis 37.2 (1992): 184 215. 
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The “Noble Lie” confirms this likeness between the Republic and the Menex- 
enus. Trophe appears three times in this famous passage (Republic III.414d1- 66), 
with the same two other connected topics that we find in the Menexenus: the 
land is the mother of all the citizens, and the guardians have to protect it and 
watch it. Of course there are some differences, that is, at least two. First, though 
the citizens are brothers born from the same mother in both texts,?® their natural 
equality in the Menexenus is just an equal origin in the Republic, for their souls 
are made of different metals so that they will have to fulfill different functions in 
the city. Second, what is said about the origin of the citizens in the Menexenus is 
a collective tale everyone is supposed to believe, while the Noble Lie in the Re- 
public is a lie impossible to have the rulers believe (415d1). Nevertheless, when 
Glaucon says that the progenies of these first rulers will believe the Noble Lie 
(415d1-2), maybe he means that if the citizens of the Athenian democracy are 
able to believe the autochthony myth, there is no reason why they should not 
be able to believe its new version in a just regime. 

Finally, the effectiveness of these fictional speeches rests on another impor- 
tant element common to the Republic, the Laws and the Menexenus. In the Re- 
public and the Laws, the integration of the citizens into the good regime, and 
their possible dedication to it are based on the oblivion of their individual entire- 
ty and personality on behalf of their new political identity as components of 
this regime. As a matter of fact, the city of the Republic is like “an individual 
man” (ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου, Republic V.462c10), the citizens being then only parts 
of this whole. In the Laws, the citizens have to abandon their individual being 
to enter the collective entity of the city to which not only their material goods 
but their own person belongs (Laws XI.923a -b). It is also the case in the Menex- 
enus, Socrates saying he forgets who he is as an individual when he listens to a 
funeral oration (235c1-4). There is of course something of a Socratic mockery to 
the orators, as Menexenus immediately observes (ἀεὶ σὺ προσπαίζεις, ὦ Σώκρα- 
τες, τοὺς ῥήτορας, 235C5), but Socrates nevertheless points out that funeral rhet- 
oric achieves a psychological and political effect he considers central to the suc- 
cess of the good regime in the Republic and the Laws. 


28 ἡ γῆ αὐτοὺς μήτηρ οὖσα, Republic III.414e2 3; ἡμεῖς δὲ καὶ οἱ ἡμέτεροι μιᾶς μητρὸς πάντες 
ἀδελφοὶ φύντες, Menexenus 238e5 239al. 
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Conclusion: the Noble Lie in an empirical 
democratic city? 


How are we then to understand the gap between the Republic and the Laws on 
the one hand, and the Statesman on the other hand? Above all, how are we to 
read the so-called pastiche of the Menexenus if the Republic and the Laws 
show so close similarities with this dialogue regarding trophe and its political 
implications? 

Part of the answer to these two questions proceeds from a consideration 
both of the dramatic context of each dialogue and of how each dialogue deals 
with its political subject. Contrary to the Statesman in which the Stranger 
looks for the definition of statesmanship not for immediate practical purposes 
but first and foremost for theoretical purposes, in order that he and his interloc- 
utor become “better dialecticians on every subject” (τοῦ περὶ πάντα διαλεκτικω- 
τέροις γίγνεσθαι, 285C4-6), the Republic and the Laws mention trophe in the 
practical context of a direct relation between the citizens and their politeia, 
through the rulers or the laws. While the Stranger talks to the Young Socrates, 
a character it is hard not to consider a young though imperfect philosopher, 
the Republic and the Laws articulate the philosophical justification of the new 
political principles they promote, with the necessary rhetorical formulation of 
these principles to citizens the majority of whom - not to say all of them - 
are not philosophers. In this respect, it is understandable that the Republic 
and the Laws might reuse the very common rhetorical notion of troph&,?? but 
on behalf of an entirely new “feeding” and educational project: instead of a (Per- 
iclean) democratic policy overfeeding the city and making it ill because it fills 
the citizens with unnecessary and insatiable appetites with the help of demagog- 
ic rhetoricians (Gorgias 464d-e; 513a-517b), Plato suggests a healthy trophe 
based on the limitation of the citizens’ appetites and on their devotion to the 
common g00d.’” The funeral oration of the Menexenus shares exactly the 
same concern for rhetoric and persuasion than the Laws and the Republic, the 
ruler delivering a speech on political values and ideals to non-philosopher citi- 
zens on behalf of the city itself. 

Of course, the question remains whether, and to what extent, the Menexenus 
has also something of the philosophical arguments or principles on which rest 


29 See section 2.2 of this paper for instances of troph& and its cognates used in classical rhet 
orical and poetical texts on political subjects. 
30 I am grateful to Andreas Avgousti for this comment. 
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those rhetorical and persuasive concerns in the Republic and the Laws. These ar- 
guments or principles can be found, I think, in the pedagogical purpose of the 
Menexenus: Socrates aims at making Menexenus understand that patriotic rhet- 
orical discourses are necessary for the sake of the city’s unity, and at the same 
time that they are only rhetorical speeches that need to be supported by a strong 
philosophical framework if this rhetoric wants to be more than a dangerous 
game. Words can be the same in almost any political context, but the most im- 
portant thing remains to determine exactly, through philosophy, what they mean 
and involve for one’s life in the city. Contrary to the serious-playfulness reading, 
which dismisses the democratic funeral rhetoric of the Menexenus as a fake, my 
reading instead claims that, according to Socrates, this same rhetoric also pro- 
vides the frame for a philosophical civic discourse, provided that the author of 
the speech and its audience might have the required philosophical skills to 
give these terms their proper meaning and understand how they cohere. One 
of the best pieces of evidence for such a masterful rhetorical ambiguity in the 
funeral speech of the Menexenus can be found at the end of the dialogue, 
when Menexenus says he is looking forward to listening to the other “beautiful 
political speeches” Socrates proposes to report to him (249e3-4). What does 
“beautiful” mean to Menexenus? Does it refer to what “seems” beautiful to the 
Athenian demos, or to what is beautiful per se as the object of the philosophical 
thinking? It is hard to know, but this ambiguity is consistent with the ontological 
continuity between the bad regimes and the good one. 

Accordingly, the topic of trophe associated with the earth in the funeral ora- 
tion of the Menexenus cannot be seen as a mere common rhetorical trope that 
Aspasia-Socrates would reuse just in order to make fun of the funeral orations 
of that time or, more broadly, of the patriotic speeches. Trophe must be under- 
stood as the reuse of a common rhetorical trope for the serious purpose of pre- 
senting a democratic and distorted “Noble Lie”, the language of which would be 
the political and democratic rhetorical version of what Plato elaborates also at a 
dialectical or philosophical level in other dialogues. The Menexenus has much 
more in common with these dialogues than is usually thought. This compels 
us to view the Menexenus neither as a text alien to the other Platonic Dialogues 
nor as a partly inauthentic dialogue as it has been recently said,°' but as an im- 
portant complementary piece in the puzzle of Plato’s political philosophy. 


31 Engels, “Irony.” 
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Ethnic Identity and Its Political 
Consequences in the Menexenus 


In this paper, I discuss the way ethnic identity is constructed in the Menexenus. 
By ‘ethnic identity’, I mean the constitutive features that define a people - 
whether these are cultural (and hence conventional) or essential (and hence nat- 
ural) features.! More specifically, I focus on what makes the Athenians Athenian, 
Greeks Greek, and barbarians barbarian (that is, foreign or simply non-Greek). I 
will show how the description of ethnic identity provides support for the polit- 
ical proposals of the speech. The funeral oration of the Menexenus argues, for 
instance, that Greeks wage war against Greeks until victory and against foreign- 
ers until their annihilation, and I will argue such a claim is justified by the char- 
acterization of Athenian ethnic identity in comparison to that of foreigners, on 
the one hand, and that of other Greeks, on the other hand. 

I will proceed as follows. First, I will lay out the claims on ethnic identity 
that are found in the Menexenus. In so doing, I will argue that the ideas on ethnic 
identity of the Menexenus serve a political function — both in regard to the ho- 
mogenous composition of the polis itself and, more importantly, in regard to 
the relationship to, and the treatment of, non-Athenian peoples. Second, I will 
compare the claims of the Menexenus to those of other orators of the time and 
those of other Platonic dialogues. By comparing the Menexenus to other funeral 
orations of the time, I will show that the claims of the Menexenus are both char- 
acteristic in comparison to the genre ‘“funeral oration’ and markedly different 
from the claims of other orations, which means that they cannot be merely dis- 
missed as genre-specific. By comparing the Menexenus to other works of the Pla- 
tonic corpus, I will show that many claims on ethnic identity are repeated in 
early and middle works of the Platonic corpus, above all the Republic. This 


1 On ethnic identity in Ancient Greece, see for instance: Edith Hall, Inventing the Barbarian: 
Greek Self Definition Through Tragedy (Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), Paul Cartledge, The Greeks: a 
Portrait of Self and Others (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 36 62, Jona 
than Hall, Ethnic Identity in Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), Jonathan 
Hall, (Hellenicity: Between Ethnicity and Culture. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), De 
nise Eileen McCoskey, Race: Antiquity and Its Legacy (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2012). For Plato, see Julius Jüthner, Hellenen und Barbaren (Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Ver 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1923), and Rachana Kamtekar, “Distinction Without a Difference? Plato on 
“Genos’ vs. ‘Race’,” in Philosophers on Race: Critical Essays, eds. Julie Ward and Tommy Lott 
(London: Blackwell, 2002), 1 14. 
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gives the reader a good reason to take the ideas on ethnic identity of the Menex- 
enus at face value, that is, it does not seem right to dismiss them as being articu- 
lated merely in an oblique context. However, other ideas expressed in the Platon- 
ic corpus, especially in late works, such as the Laws, contradict those of the 
Menexenus. Therefore, I will also briefly comment on the relationship of the 
ideas expressed in Menexenus to the ideas expressed in later Platonic dialogues, 
arguing that these texts do not give us a reason to discount the ideas of the Me- 
nexenus, either. In short, by examining ethnic identity in the Menexenus, this 
paper will contribute to the discussion of how the Menexenus can be integrated 
more firmly into the Platonic corpus as a whole.? 

In what follows, I will begin with the description of the Athenians and Athe- 
nian ethnic identity in the dialogue (section 1). I will then turn to the description 
of the barbarians and the other Greeks, which serve as a foil for Athenian ethnic 
identity (section 2).? Finally, I will discuss the funeral oration of the dialogue in 
regard to other orators of the 4® century (section 3) as well as other works in the 
Platonic corpus (section 4). 


1 The Athenians 


The funeral oration of the Menexenus begins with a description of the Athenians. 
More precisely, the oration begins with a eulogy of the ancestors of those who 
have passed. The point of this eulogy is to explain why those who have fallen 
and who are to be lauded in the epitaphios logos of the dialogue are good (aga- 
thoi). It is claimed that those who have fallen possess nobility of birth (eugeneia) 
because of the goodness of their ancestors.” On its own such an explanation is 
unsatisfactory: it only defers the problem of where goodness originated by a gen- 
eration, but it does not solve it. Consequently, it is hardly surprising that the idea 
of a noble birth is backed up by the further claims that (A) the Athenians have 


2 Although already in 1888 Brendt commented that there was an abundance of secondary liter 
ature on the Menexenus (quoted in David Engels, “Irony and Plato’s Menexenus,” Anitiquite Clas 
sique 81 (2012): 15), Pappas and Zelcer are right when they observe that “the Menexenus has not 
found a place in the modern Platonic canon.” Nickolas Pappas and Mark Zelcer, Politics and Phi 
losophy in Plato’s Menexenus: Education and Rhetoric, Myth and History (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2015), 1. 

3 On the emergence of the Greeks barbarians antithesis in antiquity, see especially Hans Diller, 
“Die Hellenen Barbaren Antithese im Zeitalter der Perserkriege,” in Grecs et barbares, ed. M. Re 
verdin (Geneva: Albert Kundig, 1962), 39, Edmond Levy, “La naissance du concept barbare,” 
Ktema 9 (1984): 5 14, Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 6, and McCoskey, Race, 49 58. 

4 Plato, Menexenus 237a. 
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sprung up from the earth itself and have lived in the same place forever that (B) 
the earth (land) from which the Athenians have sprung up, that is, Attica, is itself 
particularly good. Before beginning the discussion with (B), which is logically 
and chronologically prior to (A), let me add two preliminary comments. 

First, the claim that the Athenians are good could make one think that the 
goodness of those who have fallen is a property that is passed on biologically. 
However, this would be incorrect: The goodness of the land does not by itself de- 
termine or necessitate the goodness of the Athenians. While birth plays an im- 
portant role in the dialogue, it is not the only thing relevant for Athenian good- 
ness. The oration specifies that a part of Athenian goodness consists in the fact 
that the Athenians had gods as their teachers (didaskalous).” This means that 
goodness is not only understood in terms of natural, essential properties, as 
the insistence of lineage and birth suggests, but it acknowledges that education, 
and hence culture, plays a role for Athenian goodness. In other words, Athenian 
goodness from the very beginning is a matter of both nature (phusis) and culture 
(nomos more broadly understood).° Althoush it is difficult to ascertain what the 
precise role of each of these factors is, it seems that nature is given some priority 
- at least insofar as it is the principle from which the oration begins its argu- 
ment.’ 

Second, at this point the reader may wonder what exactly this goodness is 
that the funeral oration talks about, both in the case of the Athenian land, 
but also in the case of Athenian identity that is described in terms of this good- 
ness. After all, goodness seems to be the key factor for explaining Athenian iden- 
tity if what I have said so far is correct. The text does not give a direct answer to 
this question. However, it seems reasonable to suppose that this goodness is a 
stand-in for virtue (arete), a term that is key to Platonic philosophy and that is 
frequently used in the speech of the Menexenus, although no detailed account 


5 Ibid., 238b. In this vein, see also 237e 238b where the Athenian land is personified as amoth 
er, which both points to the biological dimension of the Athenian land as well as to the cultural 
one, as is, for instance, emphasized in the idea of motherly care. See below as well as Etienne 
Helmer’s paper in this volume. 

6 See especially Nicholas Pappas, “Autochthony in Plato’s Menexenus,” Philosophical Inquiry 
34.1 (2011): 77. 

7 See also the ‘kata phusin’ at 237a. While “according to nature’ here is a methodological and 
procedural comment, it reinforces that eugeneia comes first (pröton, 237a) and nourishment 
or rearing (frophe) and education (paideia) second. Unfortunately, the oration does not neatly 
distinguish between what is due to natural and what is due to cultural factors (phusei and 
nomo(i)) at this point in the text, but the nomos phusis distinction is found in several key pas 
sages of the text, which I discuss below. 
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or theory of it is provided anywhere.® In what follows, I will offer a reading ac- 
cording to which ethnic identity is relative to the virtue a people as people can be 
said to possess. 

Let us then turn to claim (B) that I identified above: that the Attic land is es- 
pecially good. The claim that the Athenian land is especially good is backed up 
by two reasons. First, Attica is said to be dear to the gods (theophiles).? This de- 
scription presumably elevates Attica over other lands to which this does not 
apply. Perhaps it might be considered suspicious from a Platonic perspective be- 
cause one would more likely expect something to be praised because it is good, 
not good because it is praised. This follows from the Euthyphro where it is claim- 
ed the love of the gods is not sufficient for explaining why something is loved 
(rather than why it is something loved).!° But even if we do not draw on the Eu- 
thyphro, this first reason why the Attic land is good is not a particularly strong 
reason. 

Let us therefore turn to the second reason. According to the funeral oration, 
Attica is considered to be especially good because it is a land of plenty producing 
especially great offspring: The Attic land is “pure (kathara)”"' when it comes to 
the kinds of beings who inhabit it. Here a contrast to other lands is invoked: 
While some are home to all sorts of savage beasts, Attica never gave birth to 
such wild creatures (theriön agriön) and it provided the Athenians with ample 
food.'? As Pappas and Zelcer rightly point out though, this is a circular explan- 
ation for Attica’s goodness: if the goodness of the land is supposed to explain the 
goodness of the offspring, then the goodness of the offspring cannot explain the 
goodness of the land.” It follows, then, that this second reason for Athens’ su- 
periority is also dubious. Yet perhaps Pappas and Zelcer are also right when 
they suggest that in not providing a ‘real’ or ‘good’ reason for Athenian good- 
ness, the speech may try to get at the ineffability of this goodness, which is re- 
inforced by the circularity of the claims.'* 

Be this as it may, both reasons for why Attica is particularly good are not 
very strong reasons. Yet perhaps this is not necessary because the speech of 
the Menexenus, as a funeral oration, is held or intended to be held in front of 


8 On the connection of the good and virtue(s) see, for instance, Plato, Republic 427e or Prota 
goras 360b. 

9 Plato, Menexenus 237c. 

10 Plato, Euthyphro θὰ 11a. 

11 Plato, Menexenus 2374. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 127. 

14 Ibid., 128. 
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a charitable audience. As Socrates himself remarks in the frame dialogue, “If 
someone contends in front of those whom he is praising, praising is not a big 
thing.” In other words, the speech of the Menexenus as a speech is catered to- 
ward an Athenian audience, which predisposes the text to make certain claims, 
and it is hardly controversial that the Athenians themselves will think that Athe- 
nians are particularly good.'° 

This finally brings us to claim (A), which was backed up by claim (B) that the 
Athenian land is especially good: that Athenians have been born from the 
earth.'” The usual Greek term for this is ‘gegenes.’ And indeed, in other Platonic 
works, it is the standard term that is used.!? However, ‘gögenes’ does not appear 
in the Menexenus. Instead, the funeral oration uses the term “autochthonous (au- 
tochthonas)” at 237b. According to the LSJ, the ‘gegenes’ and “autochthenos’ are 
synonyms, but as has been argued by Rosivach and Blok, “autochthonous’ need 
not imply a birth from the earth. It may indicate that a people have lived in the 
same (autos) place - as opposed to being foreign in the place where one lives. 
Accordingly, Herodotus calls the Caunians ‘autochthonous,’ although he ac- 
knowledges that they are originally from Crete.'? In Herodotus, then, “autochtho- 
nous’ means ‘native’ and it does not at all have to imply a birth from the earth.?° 
In the oration of the Menexenus both meanings apply. On the one hand, as we 
already saw above, the oration seems to posit that the Athenians have been 
born from the earth. And on the other hand, the Menexenus also understands 


15 Plato, Menexenus 235d. 

16 Determining the audience of the funeral oration is tricky. Certainly, in the diegetic world, Me 
nexenus is the only immediate listener and the dialogue ends with Menexenus’ promise to keep 
the speech to himself (249e). However, as a funeral oration, the speech is supposed to be held in 
public; an epitaphios logos is a public act (see 234b 235c) and so one would expect a broader 
audience. Be this as it may, it seems uncontroversial that the audience of the speech of the Me 
nexenus is Athenian or at least especially predisposed towards Athenian ideas. 

17 Plato, Menexenus 237c and 237d. On the following, see especially Vincent Rosivach, “Autoch 
thony and the Athenians,” Classical Quarterly 37.2 (1987): 294 306, Marianne Luginbühl, Men 
schenschöpfungsmythen: Ein Vergleich zwischen Griechenland und dem Alten Orient (Bern: Peter 
Lang, 1992), 100 143, and Josine Blok, “Gentrifying Genealogy: On the Genesis of the Athenian 
Autochthony Myth,” in Antike Mythen: Medien, Transformationen und Konstruktionen, eds. Uelli 
Dill und Christine Walde (Berlin and New York: De Gruyter, 2009), 251 275. 

18 See especially Plato, Statesman 269b, 271a, and 271b or Republic 414c and 414d as well as 
Luginbühl, Menschenschöpfungsmythen, 134 136, Pappas “Autochthony”, and Pappas and Zelc 
er, Politics and Philosophy, 162 175. 

19 Herodotus, Histories 1.172. 

20 The word ‘native’ is etymologically similar to ‘autochthonous:’ Derived from Latin nasci, that 
is, ‘to be born,’ a ‘native’ can be someone who is born in a given place or merely someone who is 
a local (whether she is originally from this place or not). 
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‘“autochthonous’ in opposition to “strangers (ep&lus)”,”' which means to take 


‘autochthonous’ in the sense of ‘native,’ and glosses it as “really living and 
dwelling in the fatherland.”” This latter sense is also evident when the oration 
strongly upholds the importance of nativity in regard to foreignness in the moth- 
er/stepmother analogy (which also stresses the former sense of autochthonous) 
at 237b-c: The Athenians have a true mother from whose maternal care they 
profit, not merely a surrogate stepmother whose stepmotherly care, it is implied, 
is by definition inferior to that of a biological mother. 

In short, then, the Menexenus combines two different claims in its ‘autoch- 
thony myth.’ (1) that the Athenians are born from the earth (and are thus able to 
directly trace their ancestry) and (II) that the Athenians have always lived in the 
same place (that is, they are natives). These are not only compatible but in fact 
complementary claims. After all, (II) gains more credence if it is supported by (ἢ), 
for what could lend more support to one’s claim to being a native than the fact 
that the fatherland itself brought forth one’s ancestors? 

But it is not merely the ideas (I) that Athenians are born from the earth and 
(I) that the Athenians have always lived in the same place that are combined in 
the autochthony myth. The myth is not intended as a descriptive account of an 
inaccessible past, but as a normative account of how things should be. Here, the 
political function of the autochthony myth becomes important: The claims of the 
myth are catered towards a particular audience, namelvy, the Athenians, in order 
to paint a particular picture not only of what really characterizes them but also of 
what should characterize them. 

For example, take the birth from the earth. This is not a factual claim about 
Athenian nativity. Indeed, such a reading would be quite absurd. After all, his- 
torically, the claim to autochthony was part of ἃ political discourse that aimed at 
achieving Athenian unity. In other words, the fiction of a birth from the earth has 
the role of distinguishing Athenians from all those who are not Athenian - and it 
could do so even by ignoring some of the actual heritage of the people.” 


21 Plato, Menexenus 237b. See also Nicole Loraux, Ne de la terre: Mythe et politique ἃ Athenes 
(Paris: Seuil, 1996), 85 89, and Stavros Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos: Einleitung, Text und Kom 
mentar (Stuttgart and Leipzig: Teubner, 1998), 198 199. 

22 Ibid.: τῷ ὄντι Ev πατρίδι οἰκοῦντας Kol ζῶντας. 

23 “Before the myth of autochthony emerged, the Athenians considered themselves the ‘de 
scendants’ of the heros Erechtheus; this was an important part of their identity.... Yet there is 
no conclusive evidence that they regarded themselves as ‘real’ descendants of Erechtheus in 
any way, let alone as born from the earth themselves, rather than as heirs of his cult... After Peri 
cles’ Citizenship Law, the Athenians could imagine in due course that they all were of just as 
pure descent as the gene... By the later 4" century, the Athenians believed that in the days of 
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In the same vein, living in the same place is not to be read as a factual claim 
about the composition of the Athenian polis. Again, historically, the Athenians 
also had foreigners among their ranks, and so such a claim would have been ab- 
surd vis-äA-vis the actual origin of the inhabitants of the polis.”* However, it 
makes sense to read the idea that the Athenians have always lived in one 
place as a normative claim about the importance of unity vis-a-vis the possibility 
of faction caused by a population that is too heterogeneous. 

Commentators of the Menexenus usually do not emphasize this normative di- 
mension of the autochthony myth enough. However, it seems to me that only if 
we appreciate this normative dimension of the autochthony myth we can fully 
make sense of the political suggestions on the funeral oration that follow. In 
other words, the autochthony myth - like the Myth of the Metals in the Republic 
- is a useful political fiction in the funeral oration of the Menexenus.” The au- 
tochthony myth, first, helps justify the homogenous organization of the Athenian 
polis and, second, it provides a justification to wage war against those who are 
different from the Athenians. Let me explain this in more detail. 

When it comes to matters of government (politeia), the funeral oration ar- 
gues that any kind of heterogeneity of the citizen body is problematic because 
such heterogeneity erodes the social cohesion of the polis. This follows directly 
from the autochthony myth because according to the myth not only some Athe- 
nians enjoy a noble birth (eugenia) but nobility of birth is universalized to all 
Athenians (isogonia).?* However, if all Athenians are equal in terms of their bio- 
logical and cultural origin, then, it is argued, this equality provides the basis for 
political equality, that is, equality before the law (isonomia),” which then engen- 


yore all Athenians were genn£tai... being an exclusive elite had become the quality of all citi 

zens.” Blok, “Gentrifying Genealogy,” 271 272. 

24 As Loraux observes, Athens was not only very welcoming of foreigners, but, in fact, more so 

than other Greek poleis: “Non seulement les Atheniens n’ont men& aucune croisade au nom de 

l’autochtonie, mais, dans la r&alit6, la x&nophobie fut essentiellement une pratique spartiate, 

peu prisee de la dömocratie athenienne oü tous les t@moignages s’accordent ἃ l’affirmer 

les &trangers &taient mieux traite qu’en toute autre cit@ grecque. Discours d’exclusion, certes, 

que l’opposition du g&enos pur et des autres, mais cette opposition servait ἃ fonder la citoyennet& 
et la citoyennet& grecque se fonde par exclusion, en maintenant l’&tranger aux marges de la 

cite.” Loraux, NE de la terre, 38. 

25 On the political function of the autochthony myth, see above all Luginbühl, Menschenschöp 

fungsmythen, 130 131. On the Myth of the Metals and its political function, see, for instance, 

Malcom Schofield, “Fraternite, inegalit&, la parole de Dieu: Plato’s authoritarian myth of polit 

ical legitimation,” in Plato’s Myths, ed. Catalin Partenie (New York: Cambridge University Press, 

2009), 101 115. 

26 Plato, Menexenus 239a. 

27 Ibid. 
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ders the (supposedly best) regimes, that is, those regimes that are ‘democratic’ or 
moderately ‘aristocratic.””® By contrast, the funeral oration also addresses the 
case of heterogeneity among citizens, which is probably due to a less noble ori- 
gin (a lack of autochthony) and which provides the basis for regimes that rest on 
political inequality, such as tyranny and oligarchy: “There are indeed other 
poleis that are made up of all kinds and diverse sorts of human beings, so 
that their governments are also diverse: tyrannies and oligarchies.”?” Again, 
then, the autochthony myth helps buttress a political recommendation in regard 
to how to structure the politeia of the city-state in the best possible way.’® 
Furthermore, when it comes to foreigners, the funeral oration develops a 
firm stance that any war at least can be said to have some legitimacy. This is 
most clearly expressed at 245C-d where we read that Athens is “by nature miso- 
barbaron (phusei misobarbaron).” ‘Misobarbaron’ is a Platonic neologism that 
does not have an exact equivalent in English, but that literally means ‘hating for- 
eign things’ and perhaps may be captured adequately by the more common Eng- 
lish loan word ‘xenophobic.’ In any event, the importance of the autochthony 
myth in this context is that it could provide the biological and cultural back- 
story for such hatred. If the claims of the autochthony myth are true (that 
there is a clear-cut difference between the Athenians and everyone else) and 
the hate of others is indeed natural, then, war with foreigners may not need 
any special justification: It is already engrained in the Athenians.?' This contrasts 


28 Ibid., 238c d. 

29 Ibid., 238e. αἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλαι πόλεις ἐκ παντοδαπῶν κατεσκευασμέναι ἀνθρώπων εἰσὶ Kal 
ἀνωμάλων, ὥστε αὐτῶν ἀνώμαλοι καὶ αἱ πολιτεῖαι, τυραννίδες τε καὶ ὀλιγαρχίαι. I leave aside 
the historical inaccuracy that underlies this claim. For a more detailed discussion, see, for in 

stance, Nikolaus Scholl, Der Platonische Menexenos (Rome: Ed. di Storia e Letteratura, 1959). 
30 See also Brian Marrin’s paper in this volume. 

31 The underlying idea of hating could be the principle that opposites dislike each other, while 
only what is alike can like what is alike, acommon physical and ethical principle that is also 
invoked in other Platonic texts (on the principle, see Carl Müller, Gleiches zu Gleichem: Ein Prin 

zip frühgriechischen Denkens (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1965)). In the Lysis, the idea that “it 
is necessary that the like is always dear/friend to the like (τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ ἀνάγκη ἀεὶ φίλον 
εἶναι) (2140) is discussed, but ultimately rejected because it is claimed that the like does not 
lack anything that will be provided by something that is like it. Perhaps this rejection does 
not need to be understood as decisive, though, if one is able to provide an additional explana 

tion of why the like may need the like, as, for instance, Aristotle does (Nicomachean Ethics 
IX.9.1169b3 1170619). In the same context, the Lysis also claims that “it is impossible to be 
hated by the friend and to be dear to the enemy (ἀδύνατον, τῷ TE φίλῳ ἐχθρὸν Kal τῷ ἐχθρῷ 
φίλον εἶναι) (2130), which might first be seen as the antithesis to the Christian principle of 
agape, of loving one’s enemies. Yet ibid., this claim may just be an analytical claim about 
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with the war that Athens leads with other Greeks (who are supposedly not full 
barbarians): The oration explicitly mentions at 242a that jealousy (zelos) is the 
cause of such an inner-Greek war, not natural hatred. And it adds that such 
war is unnecessary and even happens to Athens against her will, “involuntarily” 
(akousan).”” One would wish that the funeral oration were more specific in re- 
gard to the conditions of just war, though. One can imagine scenarios, in 
which it might be better to act against one’s nature, that is, to restrain it, and 
hence not wage war against foreigners. And likewise, one would want to 
know whether the natural hatred of barbarians really precludes world peace, 
that is, the possibility of lasting peace among peoples. All of this, however, is 
not spelled out further in the Menexenus. 


2 The Barbarians and the non-Athenian Greeks 


After having discussed Athenian identity and the political consequences that fol- 
low from this account, let us turn to the characterization of the barbarians and 
non-Athenian Greeks in the funeral oration. In terms of ethnic identity, the bar- 
barians and the other Hellenes are the foil against which Athenian identity can 
affirm itself, that is, in themselves neither the barbarians nor the other Hellenes 
play a significant role; rather they help characterize the Athenians and shed light 
on the classificatory schemata that are used in the oration to characterize differ- 
ent groups. In the case of the non-Athenian Greeks, in particular, we will see how 
the close connection between ethnic identity and political treatment is brought 
to its limits. 

I begin with the description of the Persians who are the prototypical barbar- 
ians, that is, foreigners, of antiquity. In the construction of Athenian identity as 
superior to that of other peoples, the Persians play the role of the prime antag- 
onist.”® However, interestingly, the Menexenus does not waste any time to de- 
scribe them in detail. Instead, the Persians are mainly described as a powerful 
force that is to be overcome. Dareius is said to be so powerful that nobody is wor- 
thy of being his rival (antipalon),”* and later, the Persian king is said to be “most 


what it means by definition to be a friend (namely, to love the other) and what it means by def 
inition to be an enemy (namely, to hate the other). 

32 Plato, Menexenus 242a. 

33 On the comparison between Athenians and Persians, see also Harold Parker’s paper in this 
volume. 

34 Plato, Menexenus 240a. 
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hated” (echthistos)” by Athens. In both the land battle at Marathon and the sea 
battle at Salamis, the Athenians prove by their actions that the Persians are not 
invincible though. According to the narrative, they defeat the Persians above all 
because they possess virtue (arete).° Again, this Athenian quality, which is the 
quality in terms of which Athenian ethnic identity is described, is stressed in 
comparison with the Persians. The Persians are characterized as having skill 
or technical know-how (techne) and strength (rhom£) but not as having virtue.” 
Of course, it does not directly follow that the Persians do not have any virtue, but 
it does mean that on a whole as a people (in contradistinction to the Athenians), 
virtue does not characterize them.?® After all, in the funeral oration, the Persians 
are above all said to have a numerical advantage over their opponents.?? And the 
Athenian victory shows that Attic quality can compensate for Persian quantity, 
that the few can defeat the many if they are virtuous enough, and that the 
fear of numbers that the other Hellenes have in regard to the Persians is unwar- 
ranted. 

The case of the other Hellenes is more complicated. On a scale of familiarity, 
they should reside between the Persians who, as barbarians, are by stipulation 
completely foreign, and the Athenians themselves. This is precisely what we see 
at 245d where the non-Athenian Greek peoples are described as “semi-foreign- 
ers” (meixobarbaroi) which neatly dovetails with the finding that they will also 
only be half-virtuous: that, on the one hand, the Athenians are justified in help- 
ing the non-Athenian Greeks against the Persians (namely, insofar as they share 
in virtue) but that, on the other hand, the non-Athenian Greeks conspire against 
the Athenians by compacting with the Persians (namely, insofar as they lack vir- 
tue). And furthermore, it fits with how the non-Athenian Greeks and the Greeks 
are treated in war according to the funeral oration. When the other Greeks decide 
to turn against Athens, they are still Greeks, and as such, the oration claims, they 
deserve to be treated in a different way than foreigners, who are not. Accordingly, 
at 242d, the epitaphios claims that waging war with other Greeks ends when one 
side is victorious, but that war with foreigners only ends in death. 


35 Ibid., 243b. 

36 Ibid., 240d. 

37 Ibid., 241b. 

38 This seems to be true even if one recognizes that the Athenians possess different levels of 
virtue (see Brian Marrin’s paper in this volume) and the fact that some Persians may have 
reached a state of virtue, allhough asIconcede below the account of the Laws may be mark 
edly different from the one of the Menexenus. See Plato, Laws III.694a 698a; virtue is explicitly 
mentioned at 696b. 

39 Plato, Menexenus 2408 and especially 2410. 
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The text here explicitly invokes an ideal community of all Greeks (to koinon 
tes Hellenön) that non-Athenian Greeks and Athenians share in.“ Given that 
non-Athenian identity must be different from Athenian identity, though, it 
needs to be explained what this community can be based on, given that the 
point of the autochthony myth was to emphasize the exceptional status of the 
Athenians. Pappas and Zelcer argue that there are two options presented in 
the text.”! The other Hellenes are characterized (1) as sharing the same language 
(homöphonoi)"- and (2) as sharing the same tribal origin (homophuloi) as the 
Athenians.”? In other words, a cultural criterion of ethnic identity (nomos) is of- 
fered besides an essential criterion of ethnic identity (phusis). 

First, if Greekness is cultural, that is, based on having the same language, 
Pappas and Zelcer argue that the claims of the autochthony myth become imma- 
terial.** The reason is that whereas the autochthony myth had been employed to 
insist that the Athenians are unlike all other peoples, now a cultural criterion is 
introduced that supposedly makes all Greeks Athenians. As Pappas and Zelcer 
write, “Athens might continue to be the lone city that nurses at its mother’s 
bosom while the rest eat substitute food, but this difference cannot make Athens 
more Greek than the others as long as Greekness is linguistic.””® 

This leaves us with the second criterion mentioned above to establish ethnic 
identity: that Athenians and non-Athenians share the same tribal origin, that is, 
are homophuloi. Yet this criterion might also be considered problematic. The 
point of the autochthony myth after all is that the Athenians are different from 
foreigners and other Greeks. Now, however, being homophuloi, Athenians and 
the other Greeks are said to be relevantly the same. As Pappas and Zelcer 
point out, this becomes especially apparent at the second occurrence of homo- 
phulos at 244a. At this point in the funeral oration, the Athenian civil war of 
404-403 BCE is described and it is claimed that the strife among Athenians is 
resolved because of tribal kinship between the citizens. According to Pappas 
and Zelcer, this contradicts the autochthony myth because being of the same 


40 See especially Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 309. 

41 Nickolas Pappas and Mark Zelcer. “Plato’s Menexenus as a History That Falls Into Patterns,” 
Ancient Philosophy 33.1 (2013): 24 25. 

42 Plato, Menexenus 242a. Language as a unifying criterion is especially interesting because 
there is no evidence for a standard Greek language used prior to the Hellenistic period, which 
shows that the idea of a unifying language in the 4" century was very much a construct. 
Anna Morpurgo Davies, “The Greek Notion of Dialect,” in Greeks and Barbarians, ed. Th. Harri 
son (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2002), 161. 

43 Ibid., 242d and 244a. 

44 Pappas and Zelcer, “Plato’s Menexenus,” 24. 

45 Ibid. 
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tribe (being homophulos) cannot both be the criterion that makes the Athenians 
one people and founds the communality between non-Athenian Greeks and 
Athenians. Pappas and Zelcer write: “Whatever sameness of tribe means, it can- 
not unite Athenians within their city as descendants of the earth and also unite 
them with non-Athenian Greeks elsewhere. Either autochthony holds, or another 
classification that distinguishes Greeks from barbarians.”“* 

In reply to this charge of inconsistency, one should first note (A) that the text 
does not explicitly speak of distinct criteria and (B) that Pappas and Zelcer mere- 
ly infer from the fact the other Greeks are referred to as homophuloi and homo- 
phonoi that there is a cultural and a natural criterion of ethnic identity. But 
this may be a rhetorical simplification and the speech may have never meant 
to present these criteria in isolation. While Pappas and Zelcer concede that lan- 
guage and genos need not be exclusive criteria, they do not seem to consider 
sufficiently that culture and natural origin could be two criteria that are em- 
ployed jointly. As I argued above, however, ethnic identity in the Menexenus is 
described in terms of goodness, which probably amounts to being virtuous 
(which in turn has both natural and cultural elements). In other words, one 
could also think that the sole criterion for distinguishing between Athenians, 
non-Athenian Greeks, and foreigners is goodness or — put differently -- the de- 
gree of virtue that the respective groups possess. On this suggestion, then, the 
Athenians (1) are distinct from all others insofar as they are perfectly virtuous 
(as a people) and (2) share a commonality with other Greeks insofar as they 
are somewhat virtuous (as a people), while the other Greeks (3) also share a com- 
monality with non-Greeks (insofar as both are somewhat non-virtuous as a peo- 
ple). 

Such a reading, though, requires that we read some of the other comments 
on ethnic identity in the Menexenus with a grain of salt. It seems indeed at times 
that rhetoric triumphs over a worked-out philosophical account in the dialogue. 
This would not be unusual given that, historically, autochthony was used as a 
different sort of rhetorical ax. Different Greek peoples, at one time or other 
and mostly in response to Athenian claims to autochthony, put forward compet- 
ing accounts of being natives and earthborn with the goal of discrediting other 
peoples’ claims, regardless of the tenability or absurdity of the claims made.” 


46 Ibid., 25. 

47 In this vein, Luginbühl (Menschenschöpfungsmythen, 132) observes: “Doch ist besonders bei 
den ‘kleineren Autochthonen’ anzunehmen, dass es sich um sekundäre, nach dem Vorbild Ath 
ens entwickelte Menschenschöpfunsgmythen handelt, die einzig dem Zwecke dienen, die Au 
tochthonie eines Volkes zu beweisen. Das gilt vor allem in Fällen, wo keine eigentliche Ge 
schichte vorliegt, sondern der Autochthone nur durch ein entsprechendes Beiwort als solcher 
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In the Menexenus, a particularly harrowing example of such rhetoric is the case 
of the descendants of Pelops (the Dorians), of Cadmus (the Thebans), and of Ae- 
gyptus as well as Danaus (the Argives), which is given at 245d. These peoples are 
said to pass as Greek by convention (nomo(i)) yet to be barbarians by nature 
(phusei).”® This amounts to saying that the Dorians, Thebans, Argives, and 
many other such peoples are only Greek for cultural reasons and hence not really 
Greek. Yet since the comment must be meant dismissively, not as a compliment 
to their otherness, one wonders how such a dismissal of others on account of 
their nature is compatible with the praise that other Greeks receive for being 
part of the same phule (2424). One would here hope that the relationship be- 
tween nature and culture were spelled out more precisely, but the funeral oration 
of Menexenus does not work out the exact relationship between these two cate- 
gories. It therefore leaves open how exactly the non-Athenian Greeks have to be 
described in terms of ethnic identity (leaving a hole in the account of how a cer- 
tain ethnic identity necessitates a certain treatment). 


3 The Menexenus as a Funeral Oration 


Having spelled out the thoughts on ethnic identity that are found in the Menex- 
enus as far as possible, let us examine how these thoughts compare to ideas ar- 
ticulated in other orations of the time. The goal of such a comparison is to show 
to what extent these ideas are typical for the genre of epitaphioi logoi. 1 will argue 
that they are not and so that the ideas of the Menexenus are not necessitated by 
the genre ‘“funeral oration.’ Undertaking such a comparison is complicated by 
the paucity of evidence on ancient funeral orations. Besides the Platonic funeral 


charakterisiert ist. Die Tatsache, dass einzelne Städte oder Völker behaupteten, ihr Autochthone 
sei vor den attischen Autochthonen oder gleichzeitig mit ihnen entstanden, kann als ein gewiss 
er Beweis für diese Behauptung angesehen werden.” Besides the already cited overview in Lu 
ginbühl, see Emil Ermatinger, Die attische Autochthonensage bis auf Euripides (Berlin: Mayer and 
Müller, 1897), Nicole Loraux, L’invention d’Athenes: Histoire de P’orasion funebre dans la ‘cite 
classique’ (Paris, The Hague, and New York: Mouton, 1981), and Francis Vian, Les origins de 
Thebes: Cadmos et les Spartes (Paris: Klincksieck, 1963). 

48 See especially Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 358 360. On the nomos phusis antithesis, 
which is at work here, see especially Felix Heinimann, Nomos und Physis: Herkunft und Bedeu 
tung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts (Basel: Friedrich Reinhardt, 
1945), Max Pohlenz, “Nomos und Physis,” Hermes 81.4 (1953): 418 438, W. K. C. Guthrie, The 
Sophists (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005 [1971]), 55 134, G. B. Kerferd, The Soph 
istic Movement (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 111 130, and Richard McKirahan, 
Philosophy Before Socrates (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2010), 405 426. 
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oration, we only possess speeches by Pericles,“? Gorgias,°° Lysias, Demosthenes, 
and Hyperides, although the epitaphioi logoi composed by Gorgias and Hyper- 
ides are only extant in a very fragmentary state and it is unclear how typical 
or authentic Pericles’ oration in Thucydides really is.°' This is certainly only a 
small selection of all funeral orations ever held in antiquity, but despite the 
small sample size, I think that some meaningful comparison between the ac- 
count of ethnic identity in the Menexenus and that of other orations is possible. 

First and foremost, note that almost all extant orations refer to Athenian au- 
tochthony in some way and thus emphasize that the Athenians are notably dif- 
ferent from other peoples.” Yet Athenian difference is asserted in different ways 
in the orations. Some of these differences may be explained historically. For in- 
stance, Lysias’ oration, which was probably composed during the Corinthian War 
(395 to 386 BCE), Pericles’ oration, which was held in 430 BCE, and the Menex- 
enus, which was written after the King’s Peace of 387 BCE,” identify Persia as 
their main adversary. As I already claimed above, the Persians were considered 
the prototypical foreigner of antiquity, which made them an ideal test case to as- 
sert one’s own identity. By contrast, Demosthenes probably composed his speech 
after the battle of Chaeronea in 338 BCE and Hyperides wrote after a revolt in 
322 BCE following Alexander’s death. Consequently, the foil against which iden- 
tity is constructed is no longer Persia but Macedon. The Macedonians, however, 
were a far less ready-made ‘other,’ as they made an effort to pass themselves off 
as Greeks and the opinion of whether they were Greeks or not was at least seen 
as controversial among Greeks.’* 

In other words, then, it seems most fruitful to compare the Menexenus with 
Pericles’ and Lysias’ speeches. In doing so, however, note that nature is empha- 


49 In Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 11.35 47. 

50 DK fır. B5 and 6. 

51 I leave this last problem completely aside in what follows. For an invaluable comparison of 
all funeral orations, see Loraux, L’invention d’Athenes, and John Ziolkowski, Thucydides and the 
Tradition of Funeral Speeches at Athens (New York: Arno Press, 1981). On the attitudes of some of 
these authors to barbarians, see Suzanne Said, “The Discourse of Identity in Greek Rhetoric from 
Isocrates to Aristides”, in Ancient Perceptions of Identity, edited by Irad Malkin (Cambridge and 
London: Harvard University Press, 2001), 279 286. 

52 Lysias 43, Demosthenes 4, Hyperides 107, and Thucydides 11.36. Pericles’ oration does not 
use the word ‘autochthonous’, but it expresses the idea by the statement that the Athenians 
have always lived in the same land for generations. Gorgias’ oration does not discuss autocho 

thony, but this may just be because it is also the oration that is preserved in a very fragmentary 
state. Because of this fragmentary state, I will also mostly bracket the discussion of this text. 
53 On the date of the Menexenus, see Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 41 52. 

54 Unlike the Persians. See Hall, Hellenicity, 159. 
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sized less strongly in Lysias and Pericles than it is in the Menexenus. This is most 
obvious when it comes to the idea of natural enmity, which is absent from these 
texts. In fact, while Pericles also famously asserts that the Athenians are differ- 
ent by claiming that Athens is the school of Greece, he emphasizes the openness 
of the city: “We throw open our city to the world, and never by alien acts exclude 
foreigners from any opportunity of learning or observing, although the eyes of an 
enemy may occasionally profit from our liberality.””° We look in vain for such a 
comment in the Menexenus. In any event, this passage in Thucydides seems to 
show that the genre of epitaphioi logoi does not necessitate the claims that we 
find in the oration of the Menexenus, which seem to favor an exclusion of for- 
eigners that is greater than what one finds in other orations. 

But there is also no reason to suppose that the ideas on ethnic identity that 
are articulated in Menexenus are novel. Indeed, they are also found in Isocrates’ 
Panegyricus, which is a prime example of the 4" century panhellenism.” Prob- 
ably written at around the same time as the Menexenus,’ the Panegyricus -- 
like the funeral oration of the Menexenus -- claims that “we [the Athenians] 
are by nature hostile against them [the Persians]” (phusei polemikös pros autous 
exomen)” and that war against foreigners does not end in peace treaties.°” Also, 
the Panegyricus argues that there is a difference between warfare against Greeks 
and warfare against foreigners.‘ Finally, like the Menexenus, the Panegyricus as- 


55 Thycidides, The Peleponesian War 11.39, trans. Crawley. τήν TE γὰρ πόλιν κοινὴν παρέχομεν, 
καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅτε ξενηλασίαις ἀπείργομέν τινα ἢ μαθήματος ἢ θεάματος, ὃ μὴ κρυφθὲν Av τις 
τῶν πολεμίων ἰδὼν ὠφεληθείη. See also Plato, Republic VIII.562e. 

56 On panhellenism, see, for instance, Eckhart Schütrumpf, “Kosmopolitismus oder Panhelle 

nismus? Zur Interpretation des Ausspruchs von Hippias in Platons Protagoras (327c£f.),” Hermes 
100.1 (1972): 5 29, and S. Perlman, “Panhellenism, the Polis, and Imperialism,” Historia 25.1 
(1976): 1 30. 

57 Ithas even been argued that the Menexenus is a reply to the Panegyricus. For discussion, see, 
for instance, C.W. Müller, “Platon und der Panegyrikos des Isokrates: Überlegungen zum Plato 

nischen Menexenos,” Philologus 135 (1991): 140 156, and Ernst Heitsch, “Zur Datierung des Me 

nexenos,” Philologus 152.2 (2008): 183 190 (with references to further scholarship). 

58 Isocrates, Panegyricus 158. See especially Schütrumpf, “Kosmopolitismus oder Panhellenis 

mus” and Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 357 358. 

59 “In regard to those with whom they [the Athenians] have been at war, they forget the enmity 
that had come to be at the moment they reconcile, but to those on the mainland [the Persians] 
they do not feel gratitude even if they receive favors from them; so everlasting is the anger they 
have towards them (οὗτοι πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ἄλλους ὅσοις πεπολεμήκασιν, ἅμα διαλλάττονται καὶ 
τῆς ἔχθρας τῆς γεγενημένης ἐπιλανθάνονται, τοῖς δ᾽ ἠπειρώταις οὐδ᾽ ὅταν εὖ πάσχωσιν χάριν 
ἴσασιν: οὕτως ἀείμνηστον τὴν ὀργὴν πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἔχουσιν). Ibid., 157. 

60 Ibid., 158. “Our hymns came into existence as a result of our war against the barbarians, our 
dirges came to be as a result of the war against the Greeks (ἐκ μὲν τοῦ πολέμου τοῦ πρὸς τοὺς 
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cribes ethnic differences to natural and cultural factors, although it insists less 
on the idea of nature than the Menexenus does. In contrast with Menexenus, 
the Panegyricus observes that “those who share our (Athenian) education are 
rather called ‘Greeks’ than those who partake in our common nature,”‘! making 
ethnic identity a thing of thought (dianoia) rather than race (genos). It follows 
that the Menexenus agrees with the condemnation of anything foreign of the 
Panegyricus, but it places this condemnation on a different footing, namely, 
more strongly on the category of nature. In short, then, the claims of the Menex- 
enus are typical of funeral orations at the time, but they are different from those 
orations insofar as they more rigorously exclude anything foreign and insofar as 
they rely more strongly on nature rather than culture to define ethnic identity. 
Consequently, this analysis suggests that the exclusion of foreigners and a stron- 
ger foundation of ethnic identity in nature are endorsed as important policy 
points in the funeral oration. They are part of the political vision that is devel- 
oped in the speech, not merely embellishments that are required by the genre 
of the text. 


4 The Menexenus and the Platonic Corpus 


This brings us to the relationship between the Menexenus and the rest of the Pla- 
tonic corpus. There are many passages in this corpus, in which an appreciation 
of foreign achievements is expressed,‘ and one may think that this is at odds 
with the analysis of the Menexenus that I presented. This discrepancy is most 
pronounced in the Laws where not only the Egyptians are admired for their wis- 
dom and laws, but even where the Persian politeia is subject to some restricted 
praise.° Likewise, in the Statesman, the distinction of all of humanity into 
Greeks on the one hand and foreigners on the other hand is dismissed as illog- 


βαρβάρους ὕμνους πεποιημένους, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ πρὸς τοὺς Ἕλληνας θρήνους ἡμῖν γεγενημένους). 
Ibid., 157. We also find a similar idea in Gorgias’ oration: “Trophies over the barbarians call for 
hymns, those over the Greeks call for dirges (τὰ μὲν κατὰ τῶν βαρβάρων τρόπαια ὕμνους ἀπαιτεῖ 
τὰ δὲ κατὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων Oprivoug]).” Gorgias, DK fr 5b. 

61 Ibid., 50. καὶ μᾶλλον Ἕλληνας καλεῖσθαι τοὺς τῆς παιδεύσεως τῆς ἡμετέρας ἢ τοὺς τῆς κοι 
νῆς φύσεως μετέχοντας. On this passage, see especially Said, “The Discourse of Identity”, 282; 
McCoskey, Race, 63. See also Isocrates’ Evagoras 66 67 where foreigners are made into Greeks. 
62 See the discussions in Friederich Weber, Platons Stellung zu den Barbaren (Munich: F. 
Straub, 1904); Konstantin Vouveris, Platon und die Barbaren (Athens, 1938), H.C. Baldry, The 
Unity of Mankind in Greek Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965), 80 84, 
and Hall, Hellenicity, 211 214. 

63 Plato, Laws 11.656d 657c, III.694a 698a, VII.799a b, and VII.819a d. 
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ical because it is reasonably assumed that one cannot combine all non-Greeks in 
the same category.°* So how do these texts square with the reading of the Menex- 
enus 1 presented in this paper? 

First, in regard to the praise of foreign achievement in the Laws, one may 
reply that such recognition does not preclude that one may at the same time in- 
sist that there is still a difference between Greeks and foreigners. In this vein, 
even the Menexenus recognized Persian strength and skill. And second, regard- 
ing the classification of the Statesman, one may agree with Guthrie that the criti- 
cism of the division of mankind into Greeks and foreigners that is advanced in 
the Statesman is formal rather than substantial, that is, that such a logical exam- 
ple does not have any bearing on doctrine.“ For if the division of humanity into 
Greeks and foreigners is merely erroneous, it does not follow that there is no di- 
vision between ethnicities. It simply follows that this particular way of carving 
up reality is too crude and hence incorrect. What is more, the autochthony 
myth and the tripartite classification of the Menexenus may even be seen as a 
philosophical improvement vis-a-vis the bipartite classification of the Statesman 
- even if it might be in need of further amendments. 

In contrast with these texts, there is, however, also some evidence that the 
key political theses that are connected with the claims of identity that are found 
in the Menexenus and that I worked out above are repeated in prominent and 
non-oblique contexts in the Platonic corpus. In the Republic, for instance, we 
read that there exists a natural enmity between Greeks and foreigners and 
that such natural dislike calls for different treatment than the altercations 
with other Greeks do: 


We will then say that when Greeks are fighting with foreigners and foreigners with Greeks, 
they are by nature enemies, and we must call this hatred war. But when Greeks do such a 
thing with Greeks, being by nature friends, in this circumstance Greece is sick and distract 
ed by factions and party strife, and we must call this hatred civil war.” 


This passage is particularly interesting because the context is the construction of 
Kallipolis. It seems to suggest that the claims about how to behave towards for- 


64 Plato, Statesman 262c 263a. 

65 Plato, Menexenus 241b. 

66 Guthrie, The Sophists, 161n1. 

67 V.470c d. Ἕλληνας μὲν ἄρα βαρβάροις καὶ βαρβάρους Ἕλλησι πολεμεῖν μαχομένους TE 
φήσομεν καὶ πολεμίους φύσει εἶναι, καὶ πόλεμον τὴν ἔχθραν ταύτην κλητέον: Ἕλληνας δὲ 
Ἕλλησιν, ὅταν τι τοιοῦτον δρῶσιν, φύσει μὲν φίλους εἶναι, νοσεῖν δ᾽ ἐν τῷ τοιούτῳ τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
καὶ στασιάζειν, καὶ στάσιν τὴν τοιαύτην ἔχθραν κλητέον. 
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eigners that we find in Menexenus are not only to be understood as descriptive 
(this is what Athenians do) but also as normative (what Athenians do is the right 
thing).“® 

Perhaps some of the discrepancy may also be explained by the fact that the 
Statesman and the Laws are late dialogues, whereas the Menexenus and the Re- 
public are earlier works. In this vein, as Marrin argues in his paper in this vol- 
ume, the Menexenus may very well ignore distinctions of the Laws that have im- 
portant political consequences. And a critic would be right to point out that in 
the founding of the colony of Magnesia, the Laws argue for a certain kind of mix- 
ture of colonists, and thus for the importance of some diversity, which is precise- 
ly negated in the Menexenus.‘? Be this as it may, here I only aim to show that the 
ideas on ethnic identity of the Menexenus are not obviously out of tune with the 
rest of the Platonic corpus and that there is thus good reason to take these ideas 
at face value. 


5 Conclusion 


According to an anecdote, Plato considered himself happy to have been born as 
a Greek rather than as a foreigner.”° Whether we believe this particular story or 
dismiss it as apocryphal,’! I argued in this paper that the Menexenus offers an 
account of ethnic identity that might lend some credence to such an anecdote. 
According to the account of ethnic identity of the Menexenus, the Athenians 
forge their identity by drawing on the myth of autochthony, which has both nat- 
ural and cultural elements and which helps explain the importance of social co- 
hesion in the government and dealings with foreigners and non-Athenian 
Greeks. These two latter groups are also characterized in the dialogue and the 
function of this characterization is to be a foil for the Athenians. In my reading 
of the oration of the dialogue, I stressed that the ideas of the Menexenus are very 
similar to those found in other orators of the time, although the emphasis in the 
Platonic funeral oration is different insofar as it more rigorously calls to exclude 


68 In this context, see also Plato, Republic VIIL.562e where it is claimed that it is a feature of 
tyranny that metics (metoikoi) and foreign visitors (xenoi) are considered to be equal to citizens 
(let alone barbaroii one may add). 

69 Plato, Laws IV.707e 708d. Furthermore, in the Laws, the diversity of the population is best 
expressed by people from certain parts of Greece, the Dorians. Yet in the Menexenus, the Dorians 
are dismissed as Greek in name only. These claims are difficult, if not impossible, to square. 
70 Lactantius, Divine Institutions I11.19.17. 

71 See discussion in Weber, Platons Stellung, 13 14. 
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foreigners and relies more strongly on nature rather than culture to define ethnic 
identity. Finally, I turned to other writings in the Platonic corpus to argue that 
some key ideas of the dialogue are echoed in the Republic. Although the Platonic 
corpus contains several passages that show appreciation of foreigners and for- 
eign achievement, I argued that it also contains the deep skepticism of anything 
foreign that we find in the Menexenus.”? 


72 Ithank the participants of the Menexenus workshop as well as a December 2014 audience at 
the University of Pennsylvania Philosophy Department for the valuable suggestions on the ideas 
of this paper. Furthermore, I would like to thank Albert Josse, and especially Andreas Avgousti 
and Harold Parker for their written comments on previous versions of this paper. All translations 
are my own unless otherwise indicated. 


Clifford Robinson 
“Since we are two alone:” Socratic Paideia 
in the Menexenus 


I Introduction 


The quotation in my title comes from Plato’s Menexenus, where this clause occurs 
at the transition from the dialogue in the frame to the funeral oration Socrates 
delivers to his friend Menexenus. Responding to Menexenus’ request that Socra- 
tes share the funeral oration which he claims to have learned from Aspasia of 
Miletus, the famous courtesan from Pericles’ circle, Socrates confesses that he 
cannot help himself: “even if you would command me to dance around un- 
dressed,” Socrates says, “I would gratify you, since we are two alone (ἐπειδή 
γε μόνω ἐσμέν) (Menexenus 236C-d).' It may seem obtuse to remark of this sa- 
lacious statement that it is noteworthy because it features the only use of the 
dual number in the entire text of the Menexenus (μόνω). But, as Benardete 
has rightly observed,” Plato’s usage of the dual was self-conscious, employing 
as aliterary device , oreven a technical idiom, a grammatical form that was wan- 
ing in everyday usage. His use of it here was likely not naive, and therefore calls 
for interpretation. That this dual predicate adjective occurs with the plural form 
of the verb (ἐσμέν), two forms disagreeing in number, perhaps indicates that Soc- 
rates imagines the subject of the sentence, that is, Menexenus and himself, 


I would like to thank the editors for inviting me to contribute the following essay to this volume 
and for the insightful critiques which they shared during the drafting stage of its composition. 


1 For the text of Plato’s dialogues, I have employed that of John Burnet (ed.), Platonis Opera 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903). All translations from the Greek are my own, though I have 
often consulted Bury’s translation on particular points of interpretation. R.G. Bury (trans.), 
Plato: Timaeus; Critias; Cleitophon; Menexenus; Epistles (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1929). 

2 Seth Benardete connected Plato’s usage of the dual to the metaphysics of the indeterminate 
dyad. Seth Benardete, The Being of the Beautiful: Plato’s Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman (Chi 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1984), xi xx. Plato’s dualism thus manifests at various 
levels, that of his syntax as well as of interpersonal interaction, as is evident in numerous ex 
amples from his prose. The digression in the Lysis at 211c, for example, obeys the same rule 
as this instance in the Menexenus. For further testimony to this usage, see Stavros Tsitsiridis, Pla 
tons Menexenos: Einleitung, Text und Kommentar (Stuttgart und Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1998), 178; 
he cites Phaedrus 236c8, Alcibiades I 118b5, and Cleitophon 406a9 as further examples in which 
Plato employs a plural form of the verb with a dual form of the predicate adjective. 
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transformed in the predicate, so that the two separate subjects come to be con- 
ceived as a single, isolated pair. This expression would thus indicate the separa- 
tion of this couple from the community, the unity of a pair over and against the 
multitude before whom a leading citizen would have customarily delivered the 
funeral oration. This transitional passage thus provokes the question why Socra- 
tes would separate himself and Menexenus together from the multitude which 
the plurality of the verb implies, why his funeral oration passes between two. 

One may seek an answer to this question by interpreting the relationship be- 
tween the terms of another pairing: the coupling of the frame and the speech. If 
Plato has deliberately designed this dialogue in such a way that this particular 
frame introduces this particular speech, the oration should be understood to- 
gether with this context.’ Plato’s literary technique separates the funeral oration 
from its original context in civic ritual, the πάτριος νόμος," and places it within a 
fictional dialogue between Socrates and Menexenus, two historical figures treat- 
ed as literary characters here. To understand how the effect of the funeral ora- 
tion changes upon its placement within a philosophical dialogue, it will be im- 
portant to understand whether and how Socrates’ funeral oration engages his 
interlocutor. 

In this paper, I show that the funeral oration which Socrates delivers can be 
read as having been composed to appeal directly to young Menexenus. Many of 
the oration’s exceptional features can be explained as attempts to appeal directly 
to Menexenus’ background and his sensibility, so that the speech, once removed 
from its destination in the ritual of public burial, can be read as an appropriation 
of the city’s funerary oratory for the sake of philosophical παιδεία, a dialectic be- 
tween two that aims toward the practice of virtue and finally toward knowledge 


3 For if Plato had intended to write a “political pamphlet,” as some commentators suggest, he 
could have done that by composing a funeral oration without employing the frame as a supple 
mentary device. Charles Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration: The Motive of the Menexenus,” Classical 
Philology 58.4 (1963): 220 34 (reprinted in this volume), Pamela M. Huby, “The “Menexenus” 
Reconsidered,” Phronesis 2.2 (1957): 104 114. 

4 On the πάτριος νόμος, see Felix Jacoby, “Patrios Nomos: State Burial in Athens and the Public 
Cemetery in the Kerameikos,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 64 (1944): 37 66, Nicole Loraux, The 
Invention of Athens: The Funeral Oration in the Classical City (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1986), and Christoph W. Clairmont, Patrios Nomos: Public Burial in Athens during the Fifth 
and Fourth Centuries B.C. (Oxford: BAR, 1983). On the genre of the funeral oration, see George 
Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 154 
166, John E. Ziolkowski, Thucydides and the Tradition of Funeral Speeches at Athens (New 
York: Arno Press, 1981), and Loraux, The Invention of the City. 

5 On the literary genre of the Socratic discourse, see Charles Kahn, Plato and the Socratic Dia 
logue (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 1 35. 
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of the good.° My position therefore differs from that of Wickkiser,” who identifies 
the separation from ritual context as a determining feature of the funeral ora- 
tion’s significance; however, she leaves the new context established by the dia- 
logue undefined. Relying upon Nails’s updated prosopography for the Platonic 
dialogues,® I define the new context which Plato’s composition establishes for 
the speech: a chance encounter between Socrates and Menexenus, which gives 
rise to philosophical debate. Other scholars have argued that the meaning of 
this dialogue rests upon the character of Menexenus. Dean-Jones, for example, 
claims that the dramatic date of the dialogue makes the identification of this dia- 
logue’s Menexenus with the same character in the Lysis impossible, and instead 
argues that this character must be Socrates’ son Menexenus.? Monoson, on the 
contrary, identifies this Menexenus as the Menexenus from the Lysis, and argues 
that, just as the Socratic paideia demonstrated in that dialogue rejects pedagogy 
rooted in erotic attachment, so too in the Menexenus does the dramatic interac- 
tion between Socrates and Menexenus anticipate Socrates’ oration’s rejection of 
the Periclean model of erotic citizenship.'° Working from Nails’s updated proso- 
pography, I side with Monoson, accepting that this is the Menexenus who ap- 
pears in the Lysis and the Phaedo. Rather than its differences from Pericles’ fu- 
neral oration, I emphasize the speech’s significance for Menexenus and the 
importance of that character for the dialogue’s meaning. 

My argument proceeds as follows. First, I introduce testimony from the Phae- 
do, the Lysis, and the Menexenus, in order to clarify what can be said with con- 
fidence about Menexenus’ literary persona. Second, arguing that Socrates’ cri- 
tique of the orators’ rhetoric is designed to provoke Menexenus, I show that in 
the frame Socrates relies upon his prior familiarity with Menexenus’ character 
as he urges the young man to reconsider his enthusiasm for civic ritual and pub- 


6 For a similar view, see Bernard K. Duffy, “The Platonic Function of Epideictic Rhetoric,” Phi 

losophy & Rhetoric 16.2 (1983): 79 93, and Stephen G. Salkever, “Socrates’ Aspasian Oration: The 
Play of Philosophy and Politics in Plato’s Menexenus,” The American Political Science Review 87.1 
(1993): 133 143. 

7 Bronwen L. Wickkiser, “Speech in Context: Plato’s “Menexenus” and the Ritual of Athenian 
Public Burial,” Rhetoric Society Quarterly 29.2 (1999): 65 74. 

8 Debra Nails, The People of Plato: A Prosopography of Plato and Other Socratics (Indianapolis 
and Cambridge: Hackett, 2002). 

9 Lesley Dean Jones, “Menexenus Son of Socrates,” The Classical Quarterly 45.1 (1995): 51 57. 
10 S. Sara Monoson, “Remembering Pericles: The Political and Theoretical Import of Plato’s Me 

nexenus,” Political Theory 26.4 (1998): 495 498. Coventry acknowledges that Socrates’ dialogue 
with Menexenus is essential to the meaning of Socrates’ speech, since it raises the question of 
the relationship between philosophy and statesmanship; see Lucinda Coventry, “Philosophy and 
Rhetoric in the Menexenus,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies 109 (1989): 1. 
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lic oratory. Third, I turn to the funeral oration Socrates delivers and I show that, 
where Socrates departs from the funeral oration’s traditional arrangement and 
application of topics, he does so in order to attune his discourse specifically 
to the character of Menexenus. In particular, the revision of Athens’ constitution 
and its history in the epideixis and the prosopopoeia of the war dead in the par- 
ainesis, I contend, address concerns especially significant to Menexenus. Finally, 
I reassess Menexenus’ singular concerns and consider them in their universality, 
so that the action of the dialogue appears as a reflection of its argument and the 
exchange between these two characters becomes relevant to an entire class of 
Socrates’ potential admirers. 


II Socrates and Menexenus 


Why has Socrates taken an interest in the young Menexenus? Who is this young 
man, and what distinguishing features of his character drew Socrates to him? If 
the meaning of the Menexenus depends upon its namesake persona’s relation- 
ship with the funeral speech delivered by Socrates, as I have claimed, then it 
will be important to consider just who this character is. As it happens, Plato’s 
dialogues are the only ancient sources that mention Menexenus, so all evidence 
for his identity must be gathered internally from Plato’s texts. Apart from the Me- 
nexenus, he shows up in the Phaedo, but there he is mentioned only a single time 
as one of the fourteen named as present with Socrates at the time of his execu- 
tion (Phaedo 59b). He also appears in the Lysis, where Socrates participates in a 
philosophical exchange with Menexenus and Lysis on the meaning of friendship. 
This second dialogue provides crucial context for the persona who appears with 
Socrates in the Menexenus." In this section, I clarify the details one may gather 
about Menexenus from the Lysis, explaining how they inform the drama of the 
Menexenus, and I discuss the characterization of Menexenus in the Menexenus 
as well. 


11 Dean Jones has argued that the Menexenus who appears in the Menexenus is Socrates’ son, 
not the character who appears in the Lysis; see Dean Jones (“Menexenus,” 51 57). Though her 
argument does justice to the strange anachronism of the dialogue, the erotic banter that intro 
duces the speech at 236c d would not likely occur between father and son; see Nickolas Pappas 
and Mark Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy in Plato’s Menexenus: Education and Rhetoric, Myth and 
History (London and New York: Routledge, 2015), 42 45. On the role erotic tension plays in this 
dialogue, see Monoson (“Remembering Pericles”). 
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The dramatic dating of the Lysis, first of all, has allowed Nails to approxi- 
mate Menexenus’ age at the time of each of his conversations with Socrates.'? 
Menexenus’ age matters to the Menexenus’ argument because he is presented 
there as having come to a point of transition at which he must make a decision: 
whether he will pursue politics or philosophy. In the Lysis, a dialogue set in or 
around 409, Menexenus is probably about twelve or thirteen years old. If 
Nails’s dating of the conversation in the Lysis is correct, then at the time of 
events retold in the Phaedo, the young man must have been twenty-three 
years old, at the oldest. After that appearance, Menexenus is lost to the historical 
record. This leaves the Menexenus, then, a dialogue presenting more obstacles to 
a clear, historical chronology than any other Platonic text. Since Socrates’ death 
can be securely dated to 399 BCE and Socrates and Menexenus’ conversation in 
the dramatic frame becomes historically impossible after that date, Nails has 
suggested the dramatic date 401/400 BCE for the Menexenus, treating those 
parts of the speech that narrate subsequent history as an editor’s intrusion 
into Plato’s text.!* Her suggestion would make Menexenus about twenty or twen- 


12 Nails, The People of Plato, 202 203. Nails seems to adopt a position shared by a number of 
scholars, but for which there is no basis: that Menexenus hoped to be selected as the speaker for 
the annual funeral oration. See, among others, Catherine H. Zuckert, Plato’s Philosophers: The 
Coherence of the Dialogues (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009), 818. On the contrary, 
there is no reason to conclude that Menexenus hoped to be selected as the speaker for the an 

nual funeral oration. His responses to Socrates in the dialogue indicate instead his confidence 
that he will not be selected and that much more important political figures will (234b). He is an 
enthusiast enamored with sophistic rhetoric and impressed by its influential role in Athenian 
politics. 

13 Some of the characters appearing in the Lysis (particularly Menexenus’ older cousin Ctesip 

pus) also show up in the Euthydemus, a dialogue with a secure dramatic date; the changing ref 
erences to those characters as neaniskoi or paides indicate the dramatic date of the Lysis is likely 
to be around 409. See Nails’s detailed analysis of the dating (The People of Plato, 195 197, under 
the word “Menexenus of Athens”). For the relationship between the Lysis and the Menexenus, 
see M. M. Henderson, “Plato’s “Menexenos” and the Distortion of History,” Acta Classica 18 
(1975): 28, Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” 220 234, and Monoson, “Remembering Pericles.” 
14 The speech goes down to 387/6 BCE, and this misalignment in dates has received perhaps 
more attention than any other issue in the scholarship. See, for instance, Rosenstock, who ar 

gues that Socrates appears here as a ghost. Bruce Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant: A Reading 
of the Menexenus,” Phoenix 48. 4 (1994): 331 347. Loraux, in a footnote, also advances this theo 

ry. Loraux, The Invention of Athens, 466n303. The problem here is that one must choose between 
the chronology of the frame, which for many reasons cannot represent a later dramatic date than 
399 BCE, and the chronology of the speech, which continues down to 386. First, there is the 
death of Socrates in 399, but there is also the equally problematic death of Aspasia, who, accord 

ing to Nails (The People of Plato, 58 62, under the word “Aspasia”), seems not to have outlived 
Socrates. Then the careers of Archinus and Dion, which also seem to have reached their prime in 
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ty-one years old at the time of the dialogue with Socrates on funerary rhetoric; 
whatever the case, Nails’ position brings chronological consistency to that which 
the frame already indicates: that, by the time of the dialogue featured in the Me- 
nexenus, the young man has aged to the point that he has presumably completed 
his education, and is therefore just the right age to begin making his way in the 
political life of the city (234a)."° It is at this moment that Socrates confronts Me- 
nexenus with two mutually exclusive possibilities, either continuing with his ed- 
ucation and philosophy or entering politics. Indeed, he presumes that Menexe- 
nus has already chosen to abandon his philosophy in order to rule over his 
elders. Menexenus’ response, however, indicates that he remains undecided, 
and in fact he leaves the decision up to Socrates (234b). 

The Lysis offers further information about Menexenus, though, clarifying 
what is at stake in his exchange with Socrates in the Menexenus. First, it con- 
firms that Menexenus’ family was aristocratic. This status is also suggested in 
the Menexenus, when Socrates mentions that by entering politics Menexenus 
would save his family from ever having failed to provide a caretaker (ἐπιμελητής) 
for the city (234a). This remark alone would not establish that Menexenus be- 
longs to the noble class.'° But, taken together with Socrates’ question from the 


the aftermath of the civil war, also point to 401/400 it would not make historical sense for 
them to resurface as important enough political figures to deliver the funeral oration in the after 
math of the Corinthian War. The weight of this evidence suggests that numerous factors from the 
frame require a date of 401/400, while only the passage from 244b 246a, which Nails (ibid., 
319 320) credits to a later commentator updating Plato’s composition, demands the date of 
386 BCE. One could alternatively take the position that a later commentator added the frame 
and not the portions of the speech that continue past 399 BCE, and that Plato never intended 
this speech to be associated with Socrates. This would however require more drastic revision 
of the text to recover Plato’s presumed original, and it would render the attempt to comprehend 
Menexenus’ significance to the dialogue superfluous. Whatever the case, any attempt to save 
Plato’s artistry from confused chronologies will require some such mending, and I have therefore 
concluded with the paradoxical position that the frame and the speech have different dramatic 
dates. It may well be that Plato’s aim in advancing such a paradox was to move the reader be 
yond historical reasoning, the funeral oration’s special significance for Athenians, and Thucy 
dides’ expertise as well. With this in mind, I have often found it helpful to consider Nails’s sug 
gested revision in order to make sense out of the drama unfolding between Socrates and 
Menexenus, since only her account of the dating does justice to all the elements of the frame. 
Her position goes against the consensus among scholars, but it follows the weight of the evi 
dence. Those who support the date of 386 BCE for the dialogue include Huby, “The ‘Menexenus’ 
Reconsidered,” Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant,” and Dean 
Jones, “Menexenus”. 

15 Nails, The People of Plato, 316 320. 

16 And indeed Menexenus’ family is unknown apart from the name of his father. The father’s 
name was Demophon, according to Lysis 207b. Vidal Naquet argues that this Demophon, also 
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Lysis, where Socrates suggests (and then Menexenus confirms) that Lysis and Me- 
nexenus dispute which of the two young men is “more well-born” (γενναιότερος) 
and “finer” (καλλίων, 207b-c), and with the certainty of Lysis’ own exception- 
ally aristocratic lineage,” it can be safely concluded that Menexenus belonged 
among the aristocratic youth of the city.'° This point will be important to recall 
when I come to the epainos of Socrates’ speech (2370 -- 2468). 

The parallels between the Lysis and the Menexenus permit one more obser- 
vation about Menexenus’ character: he shows himself to be an especially spirited 
young man, prone to the enjoyment of eristic debate and rhetoric’s power. At Ly- 
sis 211b, Menexenus has just finished his training in the gymnasium and he joins 
Lysis and Socrates. As he approaches, Lysis asks Socrates to continue his discus- 
sion of friendship by taking it up with Menexenus, and Socrates says, “But I 
must do this... since you also command it. But see that you must come to my as- 
sistance, if Menexenus tries to cross-examine me; or do you not know that he is 
combative in argument (£pıotıkög)?” Lysis agrees that Menexenus is, but nothing 
that Menexenus says or does in what follows would show him to be especially 
quarrelsome, so Socrates must mean that Menexenus is argumentative in a mild- 
er sense, that the clever young man likes a good debate. 

This presentation in the Lysis coheres with that in the Menexenus, where Me- 
nexenus clearly possesses an enthusiasm for rhetoric. His presence in the bou- 
leuterion on the day that the orator for the funeral oration was to be chosen 
and his speculation about the likely candidate to be chosen both suggest a 
keen enthusiasm for oratory (234a-b). At 235c, he chastises Socrates’ ridicule 
of the orators, and tries to defend them for their readiness “to improvise” (αὐτο- 
σχεδιάζειν) a suitable speech.'? His eagerness to hear Socrates deliver a speech 
also betrays his fascination with rhetoric at 236b-c. There he will even play 
along with what he clearly recognizes as a false pretense advanced by Socrates, 


referred to in the Clouds at 1001, was the son of Hippocrates, himself the son of Ariphron, who in 
turn was the brother of Pericles. Pierre Vidal Naquet (“La Societ& Platonicienne des Dialogues: 
Esquisse pour une &tude prosopographique,” Aux Origines de L’Hellenisme: La Crete et la Grece 
(Paris: Centre G. Glotz, 1984), 280. Nails (The People of Plato, 214 215) disagrees with Vidal Na 
quet, observing that the Demophon related to Pericles would have been only slightly older than 
Menexenus himself, and therefore could not be the Demophon who is his father. 

17 Lysis’ well known family traced their descent back to none other than Herakles. Cf. Lysis 
205c; Nails (The People of Plato, 195 197 svv. “Lysis I,” “Lysis II”). 

18 For bibliography on Menexenus’ social class, see Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 135 (b1 2). 
He also references the discussion of Menexenus’ family and its possible familial ties with Peri 
cles in Vidal Naquet, “La Soci&t& Platonicienne des Dialogues,” 280. 

19 On the importance of the theme of improvisation to this dialogue, see Pappas’ paper in this 
volume. 
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if only the philosopher “desires to deliver Aspasia’s or someone else’s [speech] ” 
(Μηδαμῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ᾽ εἰπέ, Kal πάνυ μοι χαριῇ, εἴτε Ἀσπασίας βούλει λέ- 
γειν εἴτε ὁτουοῦν... 236C5 -- 6). Finally, at 249c -- 6 his gratitude to Socrates that he 
would share this oration confirms that Menexenus appreciates good rhetoric 
above all. Moreover, this passage reveals that he conceives of rhetoric in some- 
what agonistic terms - for it should be recalled that at 2356 Menexenus challeng- 
es Socrates to deliver this oration before he requests it at 2368 — much as in the 
Lysis he is said to conceive of dialectic as nothing more than eristic debate. 
The frame of the Menexenus raises one final point of potential significance 
concerning the precarious continuity of Menexenus’ family’s historic participa- 
tion in Athenian politics. Socrates remarks at 234b that, if Menexenus were in- 
deed to go into politics, his “house would not break its tradition of always pro- 
viding a caretaker (ἐπιμελητής) for the citizens” (να μὴ ἐκλίπῃ ὑμῶν ἡ οἰκία ἀεί 
τινα ἡμῶν ἐπιμελητὴν παρεχομένη, 234b1-2).”° This sentence seems to involve 
two claims. First, it proposes that Menexenus’ family has always previously 
had members active in the political life of the city. Second, it suggests the pos- 
sibility that currently there is no family member involved in the city’s politics. It 
is not impossible that Menexenus’ father is active in the politics of the city at the 
time when Socrates makes this remark, but no mention of Menexenus’ father is 
made here. The implication is that Menexenus’ father may not even participate in 
the assembly’s deliberations; for this reason, it is possible that Menexenus’ fa- 
ther may be counted among the war dead, if not among those for whom either 
Archinus or Dion will be selected to speak then at least among the war dead of 
an older conflict. At the very least, why Plato chose to have Socrates make this 
remark about the precarious state of Menexenus’ family’s commitment to Athe- 


20 Much hangs on the meaning of a single word. The verb form “ἐκλίπῃ is aorist, subjunctive, 
active, 3" person, and singular. The mood, person, voice, and number present no problems, but 
the tense is somewhat problematic. In fact, the manuscript tradition provides the present tense 
equivalent for this form as an alternative, but Burnet chooses to preserve the aorist subjunctive 
in his text. According to Herbert Weir Smyth (Greek Grammar (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer 
sity Press, 1920)), the subjunctive essentially involves a reference to future time, regardless of 
tense, but that does not mean that past time is not also referenced; the tense only indicates 
the aspect of the verb’s action (see $ 1860). The aorist tense here in the negative purpose clause 
therefore indicates that the action of the verb is all at once completed in the past, present, or 
future, while the present tense would indicate continuation of the action in the past, present, 
or future. Whether the action is complete contemporaneously with the action of the main 
verb cannot therefore be determined from the tense of the verb. Menexenus’ attempt to assert 
himself in political life the action of the main verb here need not imply that his family 
has at that very moment already left off providing participants in political life. It does not, how 
ever, preclude the possibility that no family member is currently active in Athenian politics. 
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nian political life would seem to require explanation. The hypothetical claim that 
Menexenus may have been a war orphan will be important when I come to the 
exhortation and consolation featured in Socrates’ speech. 


III The Frame: Socrates’ Mockery of the Funeral 
Oration and the Digression’s Couple 


Iturn now to the frame, in order to show how Plato uses it to establish Socrates’ 
familiarity with Menexenus. Having established that Menexenus is at the right 
age to enter politics and to abandon his education for that pursuit, that his fam- 
ily belongs to the aristocratic faction of the city, that he seems to have a certain 
fascination with rhetoric and a taste for the enjoyment of its practitioners’ exper- 
tise, and that he may or may not belong among those who know from their own 
experience what the loss of a family member to war means, it is important to see 
how Socrates deploys his knowledge of this personal history in the frame of the 
dialogue. Socrates works on the young man before him according to his knowl- 
edge of the character traits that I have already described from the moment he 
encounters him. In the frame, it is precisely because Socrates knows Menexenus 
so well that he can bully the young man into requesting that Socrates deliver a 
speech. 

First, there is the critique of the orators at 234c -235c, which is not just gen- 
eral abuse of funeral oratory and the associated ritual. It is also calculated and 
purposive provocation of Socrates’ interlocutor, a criticism voiced before some- 
one who, as Socrates knows, will be annoyed by what he says. With biting 
irony Socrates observes that “it is a fine thing to die in battle” (Kai μήν, ὦ Me- 
νέξενε, πολλαχῇ κινδυνεύει καλὸν εἶναι τὸ Ev πολέμῳ ἀποθνήσκειν, 2341-2), 
cataloging the goods that follow in train: “a magnificent and fine burial” even 
for a “poor man” (καὶ γὰρ ταφῆς καλῆς TE Kal μεγαλοπρεποῦς τυγχάνει, Kal 
ἐὰν πένης τις ὧν τελευτήσῃ, 234c2-3), “praise” even for a “worthless man,” 
and that delivered by “wise men” who do not offer eulogies “at random,” that 
is, with the sincerity of improvisation, “but those having been already prepared 
for a long time” (καὶ ἐπαίνου αὖ ἔτυχεν, Kal ἐὰν φαῦλος N, ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν σοφῶν TE 
καὶ οὐκ εἰκῇ ἐπαινούντων, ἀλλὰ ἐκ πολλοῦ χρόνου λόγους παρεσκευασμένων, 
234c5-6). According to Socrates’ account, the words of the orators are not the 
honest expression of a speaker eager to deliver the truth about the deceased; 
they are the carefully timed and contrived phrases of craftsmen of the word. 

These exaggerated sentiments, when understood as ironic in their force, reg- 
ister as mock praise. For when Socrates exclaims that these tricks of the trade 
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“bewitch the souls of [those listening]” (yontevovonv ἡμῶν τὰς ψυχάς, 23582), 
one should recognize the similarity to the words at the beginning of Plato’s 
Apology of Socrates, where the self-forgetting that Meletus causes in Socrates 
himself is unmistakably bad (17a-d). Above all, it undermines one’s ability to 
think independently and to arrive at a clear comprehension of what one is 
and what one can do. As Socrates explains at 235a, “I am treated altogether 
nobly, Menexenus, when I am praised by them, and each time I am transformed 
as I listen and I am addressed by them, considering myself to have become at 
that moment better (μείζων), more noble (yevvaıötepog), and finer (καλλίων). 2 
This affect spreads to those “foreigners” (μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ ξένοι τινὲς) in attendance 
with Socrates, whose gazes confirm to him that he and his city have become 
something impressive, and the “feeling of majesty” (σεμνότης) roused by the 
speech elevates Socrates for “more than three days” (235b). Finally, “on the 
fourth or fifth day” Socrates “remembers [himself] and perceives where [he is] 
on the earth” (ὥστε μόγις τετάρτῃ ἢ πέμπτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἀναμιμνήσκομαι ἐμαυτοῦ 
καὶ αἰσθάνομαι οὗ γῆς εἰμι, 235.2-- 3). This powerful affect undermines what Soc- 
rates prizes most: rational self-possession. Only the power of recollection can in- 
terrupt its force of distraction.? 

The irony of Socrates’ mock praise is not lost on Menexenus, who is more 
than a little annoyed with Socrates after this unmasking of funeral oratory’s pro- 
duction and the effects of its consumption. At 235c6-9 he protests, “You always 
ridicule the orators, Socrates. But now I think the one elected will not have an 
easy time of it; for the selection is happening in every way on the spur of the 
moment, so that the man speaking will probably have to improvise.””* Menexe- 
nus seems wedded to the idea of the orators’ virtuosity, and tries with this re- 
mark on their capacity for improvisation to redeem them after Socrates’ dis- 
guised critique. Socrates rejects this too, though, observing that “each [of the 
orators] has prepared speeches,” and that “all the same it is not difficult to im- 


21 Menexenus 235a. On the metaphor comparing rhetoric to magic, with relevant bibliography, 
see Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 148. 

22 “.. ἔγωγε, ὦ Μενέξενε, γενναίως πάνυ διατίθεμαι ἐπαινούμενος ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, Kal ἑκάστοτε ἐξ 
ἐστηκα ἀκροώμενος καὶ κηλούμενος, ἡγούμενος ἐν τῷ παραχρῆμα μείζων καὶ γενναιότερος καὶ 
καλλίων γεγονέναι᾽ (23546 b2). It may be important that two of these are the very terms over 
which, as Lysis and Menexenus admit to Socrates, the two young men contend when they con 
verse with one another (Lysis 207b c). Perhaps Plato depicts Socrates as making allusion in this 
sentence to his prior conversation with Menexenus. 

23 See Helmer’s contribution to this volume. 

24 MEN. Ἀεὶ σὺ προσπαίζεις, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοὺς ῥήτορας. νῦν μέντοι οἶμαι ἐγὼ τὸν αἱρεθέντα οὐ 
πάνυ εὐπορήσειν: ἐξ ὑπογύου γὰρ παντάπασιν ἡ αἵρεσις γέγονεν, ὥστε ἴσως ἀναγκασθήσεται ὁ 
λέγων ὥσπερ αὐτοσχεδιάζειν. 
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provise such things” (εἰσὶν ἑκάστοις τούτων λόγοι παρεσκευασμένοι, καὶ ἅμα 
οὐδὲ αὐτοσχεδιάζειν τά γε τοιαῦτα χαλεπόν, 235d1-3). This remark sets Menex- 
enus off, so that he challenges Socrates to deliver an oration of his own: “Do you 
think that you are the sort of man who would be able to give such a speech, ifthe 
council should choose you and require one of you?”” This is where Socrates in- 
troduces the fiction of his teacher of rhetoric, Aspasia of Miletus, whom, surpris- 
ingly, Menexenus guesses that Socrates had meant to claim not only as his own 
teacher but also as the teacher of Pericles (235e).”* Tempting Menexenus with the 
suggestion that he could recite a funeral oration that Aspasia composed from 
what remained of the speech that she gave to Pericles many years before 
(236b),?’” Socrates takes advantage of Menexenus’ love of rhetoric and eristic. 
His character, and Socrates knows this, is such that he could not possibly refuse 
hearing what Socrates will do with what was supposedly omitted from Pericles’ 
great funeral oration. It is doubtful that Menexenus accepts this fiction, since he 
suggests the speech might actually belong to someone other than Aspasia at 
236c; still, he tolerates Socrates’ ruse so that he might indulge his own passion 
and enjoy what promises to be a good performance. 

Finally, Socrates’ strategy is revealed tangentially through his remarks at 
235d, where he stresses the importance of considering one’s audience before 
speaking: 


20. Πόθεν, ὠγαθέ; εἰσὶν ἑκάστοις τούτων λόγοι παρεσκευασμένοι, Kal ἅμα οὐδὲ αὐτοσχε 
διάζειν τά γε τοιαῦταχαλεπόν. εἰ μὲν γὰρ δέοι Ἀθηναίους ἐν Πελοποννησίοις εὖ λέγειν ἢ 
Πελοποννησίους ἐν Ἀθηναίοις, ἀγαθοῦ ἂν ῥήτορος δέοι τοῦ πείσοντος καὶ 
εὐδοκιμήσοντος: ὅταν δέ τις ἐν τούτοις ἀγωνίζηται οὕσπερ καὶ ἐπαινεῖ, οὐδὲν μέγα δοκεῖν 
εὖ λέγειν. 


If one should be required to speak well of the Athenians among the Peloponnesians, or of 
the Peloponnesians among the Athenians, he would be in need of a good orator to per 


25 MEN. Ἦ οἴει οἷός τ’ ἂν εἶναι αὐτὸς εἰπεῖν, ei δέοι καὶ ἕλοιτό σε ἡ βουλή (235e1 2); 

26 Why Menexenus would have suspected this when Socrates has indicated so little about his 
teacher’s identity up to this point is difficult to conceive. Rumors did support the idea that As 
pasia had influenced Pericles’ rhetoric; on this point, see Victoria Wohl, Love among the Ruins: 
The Erotics of Democracy in Classical Athens (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002), 101, 
101n64, and 104. It is thus possible that Plato means to deploy this rumored relationship as one 
more indication of Menexenus’ general familiarity with the current scene of civic oratory. But 
then his refusal of Socrates’ ruse at the dialogue’s end would speak against this. On Aspasia, 
see Edmund F. Bloedow, “Aspasia and the ‘Mystery’ of the Menexenos,” Wiener Studien 9 
(1975): 46, and Coventry, “Philosophy and Rhetoric,” 3. 

27 Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 44 48, and Christopher Long, “Dancing Naked with Socrates: Pericles, 
Aspasia, and Socrates at Play with Politics, Rhetoric, and Philosophy,” Ancient Philosophy 23.1 
(2003): 50 51. 
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suade and gain the respect of the audience; but whenever someone is contending for rec 
ognition among those whom he also praises, it is no great difficulty to seem to speak well 
(235d3 6). 


The audience’s relation to the speaker of a funeral oration obviously falls into 
the latter class. By saying this, Socrates’ intention is not simply to inform Menex- 
enus that there are greater challenges involved in praising the enemies of one’s 
audience than in praising the audience itself. He is also anticipating how Menex- 
enus will likely react to his contention that funerary rhetoric delivered by Athe- 
nians, to Athenians, and in praise of Athenians involves “no great difficulty,” 
provoking him to respond with a challenge. Since he expects to be challenged 
to offer his own attempt at a funeral oration, it is possible to read this paragraph 
as a confession of his own technique. The supposedly easy task that he assigns 
himself will be to praise his audience, to deliver an oration that Menexenus will 
find convincing because it will confirm for him what he already wants to hear. 


IV Aristocratic Democracy and Socrates’ 
Audience of One 


Coming now to the speech and taking the description of Menexenus’ persona 
and personal history which I provided above as background, the celebration 
of aristocratic birthright in Socrates’ speech can be understood as specially de- 
signed for the young aristocrat Menexenus. Especially those passages where Soc- 
rates departs from the normal order of topics and develops a distinctive rhetor- 
ical strategy reveal themselves as appeals to Menexenus’ disposition. The 
structure of the speech at first sight appears quite standard: an opening para- 
graph outlines and summarizes the entire speech (236d-237b), so that the 
rest divides into three parts: the encomium of the war dead’s birth, their upbring- 
ing, and the constitution formed in their maturity (2370 -- 2398), the epideixis of 
their action and deeds throughout history (2398 -- 2468), and the exhortation and 
consolation of the living (246a - 249c).”® But what stands out as unique in Socra- 
tes’ Aspasian oration is that the placement of the epideixis after the encomium, 
not simply a customary movement from one standard topic to another, reflects a 
principle that Socrates advances in the opening of his speech: the organization 


28 The surviving examples of the funeral oration are admittedly few and in every case excep 
tional, but a standard paradigm does indeed emerge from the evidence. For a description of this 
paradigm, see Ziolkowski, Thucydides, 39 57. For an account of the rhetorical function of this 
particular speech, see Duffy, “The Platonic Function,” 79 93. 
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Οἵ ἃ speech in agreement with nature must follow the natural development of the 
well born. Baliff, Berges, and Henderson have each already observed that the fu- 
neral oration which Socrates delivers as his recollection of Aspasia’s rehearsal of 
her composition for the war dead is designed in accordance with the presumed 
superiority of birth among the war dead, whom the speech is supposed to praise, 
and indeed of the Athenians in general.” In this section, I discuss this principle 
of aristocratic superiority as it unfolds through the encomium and the epideikis, 
highlighting the ways in which it finds its target audience in Menexenus. 

The opening paragraph of the speech introduces the principle according 
to which the encomium and epideixis must unfold.’ Socrates declares, “It 
seems necessary to me that, just as the good (ἀγαθοὶ) came into being in accord- 
ance with nature (κατὰ φύσιν), so too should the praise of them. The good came 
to be on account of their having sprung from the good (διὰ τὸ φῦναι ἐξ 
ἀγαθῶν). Α principle of natural development governs not only the process 
by which good people come into the world, but also the proper arrangement 
of speech. Tracing the growth and development of the good from their origins 
to their fruition is the proper order of the proper funeral oration.” The text at 
237a7-b1 thus follows the biological development of the dead themselves, be- 
ginning with their “good birth” (εὐγένεια), continuing through their “nurture” 
(τροφή) and their “education” (παιδεία), and finally concluding with the epideix- 
is of “the execution of their deeds” (... τὴν τῶν ἔργων πρᾶξιν, 23751). 

Passing from the opening paragraph to the encomium, Socrates roots the 
ethical and aesthetic principle governing his oration in the biology of the Athe- 
nians and even more fundamentally in the climate of Athens.” The encomium 
divides into three parts, each of which continues the natural arrangement in- 
troduced in the opening paragraph, and each of which is designed to appeal 
to the expectations of his immediate audience, Menexenus himself. First, Socra- 
tes praises the circumstances of the ancestral autochthony of all Athenians 


29 Michelle Ballif, “Reproducing Rhetoric, Eugenically,” Rhetoric Society Quarterly 34.4 (2004): 
5 31, and Sandrine Berges, “Virtue Ethics, Politics, and the Function of Laws: The Parent Anal 
ogy in Plato’s Menexenus,” Dialogue 46.2 (2007): 211 230. Henderson, “Plato’s ’Menexenos,”” 
30 33. 

30 For a list of similarities in content between the speech in the Menexenus and Lysias’ funeral 
oration, see Henderson, “Plato’s ’Menexenos,’” 30 33. 

31 δοκεῖ μοι χρῆναι κατὰ φύσιν, ὥσπερ ἀγαθοὶ ἐγένοντο, οὕτω καὶ ἐπαινεῖν αὐτούς. ἀγαθοὶ δὲ 
ἐγένοντο διὰ τὸ φῦναι ἐξ ἀγαθῶν. (237a4 6) 

32 It should be noted that this is not the standard form of the funeral oration, insofar as it can 
be discerned among the few remaining examples of the genre. Cf. Ziolkowski, Thucydides, 
39 57. 

33 Pappas and Zelcer (Politics and Philosophy, 143 181). See also Robitzsch in this volume. 
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(237b -c), putting this myth to work as a genetic explanation for the Athenians’ 
superiority to all other Greeks. While the Athenians are “autochthonous, both ac- 
tually dwelling in their paternal land and living there” (αὐτόχθονας καὶ τῷ ὄντι 
Ev πατρίδι οἰκοῦντας καὶ ζῶντας, 237b6), the other Greeks are at best conceived 
as “metics” (μετοικοῦντας). Similarly, these other Greeks were raised “by a step- 
mother” (ὑπὸ μητρυιᾶς), in the sense that they were not raised in the country 
that gave birth to their fathers, so the nurture of their youth came from a foreign 
land, while the Athenians are nurtured “by the motherland in which they dwell” 
(ὑπὸ μητρὸς τῆς χώρας ἐν ἧ ᾧκουν, 237b7-c1).”* The myth of autochthony thus 
celebrates “the decorous birth of these men here” (ἡ τῶνδε εὐγένεια κοσμου- 
μένη, 237c). In this way, the generation of the Athenians is singled out as supe- 
rior to the other Greeks and to barbarians, thus creating the condition for the ar- 
gument Socrates will make in the third paragraph of the encomium, that the 
Athenians form a natural aristocracy with respect to the rest of humanity.” Sec- 
ond, Socrates celebrates the Athenian motherland herself (237c -- 2380). At 237d, 
he argues that she is superior to the other lands of the earth because, as they 
brought forth beasts and monsters, the Athenian mother land bore humans, 
“who surpass the rest in intelligence and alone among living things recognize 
justice and the gods” (ὃ συνέσει TE ὑπερέχει τῶν ἄλλων καὶ δίκην καὶ θεοὺς 
μόνον νομίζει, 237d6-e1l). Moreover, Socrates claims that the land introduced 
gods as “teachers” (διδάσκαλοι) who lead the ancestral Athenians out of youth 
into maturity, so that the superior education of the Athenian youth is one 
more proof of their superior birth (238b). 

The last theme of the encomium, the Athenian constitution, most clearly ex- 
poses Socrates’ strategy of addressing this speech to Menexenus. Socrates rede- 
fines the constitution in terms that no Athenian would have recognized as typical 
for the funerary rhetoric of the day (237b - 239a).?° Remarking upon the constitu- 
tion, Socrates says, “One man calls it democracy (δημοκρατίαν), and another re- 
fers to it in which manner is pleasing to him (ᾧ ἂν χαίρῃ); however, it is in truth 
aristocracy by the consent of the multitude (ἔστι δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ μετ᾽ εὐδοξίας 
πλήθους ἀριστοκρατία) (238C7-d2).” He defends this definition by eliminating 


34 The land’s motherhood is further extolled at 237e 238a for its provision of nourishment for 
its children, touching upon both the gift of grain to humanity and the gift of the olive. See Paul 
O. Mahoney, “The Origin of the Olive: On the Dynamics of Plato’s Menexenus,” Polis 27.1 (2010): 
39 40. 

35 Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 36 42. 

36 Loraux, The Invention of Athens, 219 78. 

37 “καλεῖ δὲ ὁ μὲν αὐτὴν δημοκρατίαν, ὁ δὲ ἄλλο, ᾧ ἂν χαίρῃ, ἔστι δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ μετ᾽ εὐδοξίας 
πλήθους ἀριστοκρατία" (238.7 d2). Here Monoson has identified a clear rewriting of Thucy 
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viable alternatives. There have always been kings, he admits, but these have 
been by turns hereditary and elected; the constitution therefore cannot have 
been a monarchy. Conceding that the multitude controls the majority of the 
city’s actions, he nevertheless insists that they “give the offices and the power 
to those always considered to be the best,” so that “the man seeming to be 
wise or good has the power” (τὰς δὲ ἀρχὰς δίδωσι Kal κράτος τοῖς ἀεὶ δόξασιν 
ἀρίστοις εἶναι... ὁ δόξας ςοφὸς ἢ ἀγαθὸς εἶναι κρατεῖ καὶ ἄρχει, 2384). This sec- 
ond point undermines the democratic potential of the constitution, so that aris- 
tocracy is the only remaining option. Beyond this, though, Socrates also provides 
a positive cause for the constitution’s aristocratic character, by again returning to 
the native excellence of the Athenian people: 


αἰτία δὲ ἡμῖν τῆς πολιτείας ταύτης ἡ ἐξ ἴσου γένεσις. αἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλαι πόλεις ἐκ παντοδα 
πῶν κατεσκευασμέναι ἀνθρώπων εἰσὶ καὶ ἀνωμάλων, ὥστε αὐτῶν ἀνώμαλοι καὶ αἱ πολι 
τεῖαι, τυραννίδες τε καὶ ὀλιγαρχίαι:οἰκοῦσιν οὖν ἔνιοι μὲν δούλους, οἱ δὲ δεσπότας ἀλλή 
λους νομίζοντες: ἡμεῖς δὲ καὶ οἱ ἡμέτεροι, μιᾶς μητρὸς πάντες ἀδελφοὶ φύντες, οὐκ 
ἀξιοῦμεν δοῦλοι οὐδὲ δεσπόται ἀλλήλων εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ἰσογονία ἡμᾶς ἡ κατὰ φύσιν ἰσονο 
μίαν ἀναγκάζει ζητεῖν κατὰ νόμον, καὶ μηδενὶ ἄλλῳ ὑπείκειν ἀλλήλοις ἢ ἀρετῆς δόξῃ καὶ 
φρονήσεως. 

The cause of our constitution is our generation from equality. Some other cities have been 
arranged from unequal and varied humans, just as their constitutions are also unequal, tyr 
annies and oligarchies, some live considering each other slaves, others considering each 
other masters; but we and our people, brothers all born of one mother, we do not claim 
to be slaves or masters of each other. The equality of birth according to nature (ἡ iooyovia 
ἡμᾶς ἡ κατὰ φύσιν) compels us to seek equality of law according to law (ἰσονομίαν... κατὰ 
νόμον) (238e1 239a4). 


This paradoxical ideology, in which the Athenians’ autochthonous birth makes 
them at once all equal to one another and equally superior to all other Greeks 
and barbarians, is Socrates’ unique contribution to funerary rhetoric. It should 
be recalled, though, that he is speaking to a young aristocratic member of the 
city when he advances this conception of Athenian government as “aristocracy 
by the consent of the multitude.” Socrates has redefined the Athenian constitu- 
tion as aristocratic, and then he has aligned aristocracy with the Athenians’ su- 
periority of birth, so that their democratic equality before the law paradoxically 
reinforces an aristocratic democracy. In this way, Socrates can level the differ- 
ence between the aristocratic faction and its democratic opposition, even as 


dides’ definition of Periclean Athens as rule of the “first citizen” (Thucydides II.65). Monoson, 
“Remembering Pericles,” 489 513. See also Andreas Avgousti, “A Text for the City: Plato’s ‘Me 
nexenus’ and the Legacy of Pericles,” Polity 50.1 (2018): 72 100. 
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he insists upon the terminology that Menexenus would most readily recognize as 
proper to his own conception of the city. 

Socrates’ redefinition of the Athenian constitution also acts as the organiz- 
ing principle of the epideixis, the long passage from 2398 - 2468, in which Socra- 
tes revises the history of Athens from before the Persian Wars down to the King’s 
Peace (or the Peace of Antalcidas).?® But the product is not simply a revisionist 
history of Athens in the 5® and early 4® centuries BCE; it is also a patriotic his- 
tory designed to appeal to Menexenus’ political prejudices. As Socrates moves 
chronologically through the sequence of events, a principle of natural hierarchy 
governs his history of Athens, so that his narration is less concerned with keep- 
ing the sequence of events straight than it is with describing a historical evolu- 
tion. At 239a-c, Socrates makes this relationship between the encomium and 
the epideixis explicit by gathering from his encomium the following cause of 
the political history of Athens: 


OBev δὴ Ev πάσῃ ἐλευθερίᾳ τεθραμμένοι οἱ τῶνδέ γε πατέρες Kal οἱ ἡμέτεροι Kal αὐτοὶ 
οὗτοι, καὶ καλῶς φύντες, πολλὰ δὴ καὶ καλὰ ἔργα ἀπεφήναντο εἰς πάντας ἀνθρώπους 
καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ, οἰόμενοι δεῖν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐλευθερίας καὶ Ἕλλησιν ὑπὲρ Ἑλλήνων μάχε 
σθαι καὶ βαρβάροις ὑπὲρ ἁπάντων τῶν Ἑλλήνων. 


The fathers of the deceased and our own fathers and the dead themselves, who were born 
in total freedom, and who were nobly born, performed many and noble works for all hu 
mans both in private and in public, since they believed that it is necessary to fight for free 
dom both with the Greeks for the sake of the Greeks and with the barbarians for the sake of 
all the Greeks (239a5 b3). 


The narration of the events that follow this claim are therefore supposed to show 
that this is the true explanation of Athenian action, the inevitable course that the 
Athenians inherit as a birthright.°” The Athenians pursue a politics committed to 
the freedom of the Greeks because slavery and mastery do not belong among 
those who share equality in birth.“° 


38 On the particulars of Socrates’ revisionist history, see Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” 225 
229. 

39 Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 182 213. The extension of this policy to all other 
Greeks is not an obvious consequence of this position, insofar as the other Greeks do not pos 
sess the same autochthony as the Athenians. The logic must be that the land’s role as step moth 
er to the other Greeks dignifies them to the point that, though they do not have the power to 
establish their own freedom from barbarian and Greek oppression, they nevertheless deserve 
to have the pure Greek Athenians win freedom from barbarian oppression for them. 

40 See Marrin in this volume. 
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Socrates’ principles, declared in the opening paragraph of the funeral ora- 
tion, require that he bring Athenian history into consistency with the eugenics 
governing both the arrangement of the speech’s epainos and the birth, develop- 
ment, and maturity of Athens in the encomium.”! The narrative that he develops 
thus pauses at many points to connect the history of Athens to their superior 
birth, keeping the aristocratic conception of the democracy in view as much 
for the reader as for Menexenus himself. At 240d, Socrates explains that the 
Athenians who secured victory at Marathon gave birth both to the “bodies of 
the later Athenians and to the freedom that they and the rest of Greece enjoyed 
until the end of the Corinthian War.”” Coming to the Peloponnesian War and to 
the Battle of Oenophyta in particular, the Athenians who were “helping Greeks 
fight against Greeks for the sake of freedom” and thereby became the first to re- 
ceive burial in the public tomb “delivered freedom to those whom they helped” 
(Ἕλλησιν ἤδη ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐλευθερίας βοηθοῦντες πρὸς Ἕλληνας... ἐλευθερώσαν- 
τες οἷς ἐβοήθουν, 242b5-c1). Αἱ 244a-c Socrates refers even the reconciliation 
of the civil war to the superiority of Athenian kinship, which ensures that the 
city’s two factions behave toward one another with a “friendship both reliable 
and rooted in their common origins” (φιλίαν βέβαιον καὶ ὁμόφυλον, 24422). 
The crisis point in the history comes at 244c, though.” Following the destruction 
of the long walls connecting the city to the Piraeus, the city decided, so Socrates 
says, that it would no longer protect the other Greek cities from barbarian or 
Greek assaults on their freedom. Still, so deep does the Athenian drive for free- 
dom run that they nevertheless intervene once Sparta comes to dominate the 
whole of Greece, protecting the other cities and even the Persian king (244e - 
245a). Socrates concludes that the risks the Athenians took in the Corinthian 
War for the freedom of the Greeks in Asia Minor were inevitable, given the nat- 
ural disposition of the Athenians. This is perhaps the most extreme statement of 
Socrates’ “Athenian exceptionalism,” as Pappas and Zelcer have called it:“* 


41 Maintaining the consistency with the narration of Athenian history has proven the least con 
vincing aspect of Socrates’ attempt at delivering a funeral oration. The revisions are so egregious 
that this lengthy passage has received the most attention in the scholarship on the Menexenus. 
On this problem, see Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 32 48, Henderson, “Plato’s ‘Menexenos,”” 30 46, 
Coventry, “Philosophy and Rhetoric,” 1 15, and Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 
182 213. 

42 Henderson, “Plato’s ‘Menexenos,’” 36. 

43 At this point, Nails regards the continuation of the history as a later addition to the text. Jam 
sympathetic with this view, which seems to solve the most difficulties around the dialogue’s 
frame with the fewest hermeneutic complications. Nails, The People of Plato, 319 320. 

44 Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 117, 144 and 174. 
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οὕτω δή τοι TO γε τῆς πόλεως γενναῖον καὶ ἐλεύθερον βέβαιόν TE καὶ ὑγιές ἐστιν Kal φύσει 
μισοβάρβαρον, διὰ τὸ εἰλικρινῶς εἶναι Ἕλληνας καὶ ἀμιγεῖς βαρβάρων. οὐ γὰρ Πέλοπες 
οὐδὲ Κάδμοι οὐδὲ Αἴγυπτοί τε καὶ Δαναοὶ οὐδὲ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ φύσει μὲν βάρβαροι ὄντες, 
νόμῳ δὲ Ἕλληνες, συνοικοῦσιν ἡμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ Ἕλληνες, οὐ μειξοβάρβαροι οἰκοῦμεν, 
ὅθεν καθαρὸν τὸ μῖσος ἐντέτηκε τῇ πόλει τῆς ἀλλοτρίας φύσεως. 

Indeed so the birthright of our city is free, steadfast, healthy, and naturally hostile to the 
barbarian, because we are unadulterated Greeks and unmixed with barbarians. No Pelop 
ses, no Cadmuses, no Aegyptuses, no Danauses, and no other of the many who are barbar 
ians by nature, but Greeks by custom, dwell among us, but we are ourselves Greeks, we do 
not live as mixed barbarians, and from this is born in the city a pure hatred of alien nature 
(24506 d6). 


Through the history, Socrates explains the actions of the Athenians as the inevi- 
table result of their autochthonous origins.“” As the only Greeks who share no 
common ground with the barbarians, the Athenians share an equality that 
makes them a natural aristocracy even in spite of the democratic organization 
of their constitution. They are therefore committed to preserving their own free- 
dom and, even though they are at times reluctant, the freedom of the other 
Greeks as well. It is to this theme of Athenian natural aristocracy, unprecedented 
and unparalleled in the surviving examples of Athenian funerary oratory, that 
Socrates returns again and again through the epainos, in order to make his ora- 
tion directly appealing to the young aristocrat Menexenus. 


V The Exhortation of the Young and the Care for 
the Bereaved 


As Socrates passes from the epainos to the remaining portion of his speech, the 
organization based upon natural and inborn superiority is dropped. The section 
of the speech from 246a-249c therefore breaks with the preceding sections of 
the speech in agreement with what the other sources for the funeral oration rep- 
resent as a more traditional division: a long epainos joined to parainesis, or ex- 
hortation, and paramythia, or consolation.“° It is not, however, any less inno- 
vative than the presentation of democratic aristocracy in the epainos. The 
exhortation and consolation feature an entirely unique doubling of voices, pair- 
ing a prosopopoeia of the dead, who present their own exhortation and consola- 


45 Suggested also by Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 42 44. 
46 See fn. 30 above. 
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tion, with the exhortation and consolation that Socrates offers in his own voice.’ 
The restructuring of the exhortation and consolation indicates an immediate sig- 
nificance of these divisions for Socrates’ partner in philosophical inquiry. There 
are four aspects of the exhortation and consolation from Socrates’ Aspasian ora- 
tion that concern Menexenus himself: (1) the exhortation of the young in partic- 
ular among the other social groups, (2) the prosopopoeia of the dead fathers, 
among whom Menexenus could place his own father, (3) the continued emphasis 
on aristocratic conceptions of “virtue” (ἀρετή), and (4) the promised provisions 
for the orphaned sons of the war dead, among whom Menexenus may belong. In 
this section, I discuss the evidence for the relevance of each of these aspects to 
Menexenus. 

(1) The exhortation and consolation featured in Socrates’ speech proceed 
from the authority of the deceased fathers, the very heroes whose accomplish- 
ments Socrates has just finished extolling. At 246b, Socrates explains, “It is 
then necessary that all men, recalling these [deeds], exhort the descendants of 
the dead, just as in war, neither to break rank with their ancestors nor to turn 
back, yielding to cowardice” (τούτων οὖν χρὴ μεμνημένους τοῖς τούτων ἐκγό- 
νοις πάντ᾽ ἄνδρα παρακελεύεσθαι, ὥσπερ ἐν πολέμῳ, μὴ λείπειν τὴν τάξιν τὴν 
τῶν προγόνων μηδ᾽ εἰς τοὐπίσω ἀναχωρεῖν εἴκοντας κάκῃ, 246b2-5). The 
same military ethos governs the common experience of fishting in war and the 
everyday interaction between the children of the war dead and their fellow citi- 
zens. In the continuation, Socrates explains that he too will exhort the young “to 
be the best” (εἶναι ὡς ἀρίστους) in fulfillment of this intention (246b -c). Socra- 
tes therefore holds the young up to the same standard as the war dead, urging 
them to take upon themselves the same qualities and to perform the same ac- 
tions that brought their fathers glory in death. It should be recalled at precisely 
this point that the plurals everywhere are recited between two, Socrates and Me- 
nexenus. The only young man who could feel the force of this exhortation, if for 
no other reason than that he is the only one present, is Menexenus himself. 

(2) In these same circumstances, at 246c Socrates also introduces his recol- 
lection of the words of the deceased fathers to their sons (246d - 2474), their pa- 
rents (247d-248c), and the city (2484). This striking prosopopoeia of the dead ap- 
pears as a specific transaction within a more general economy of assimilating 


47 That is, the prosopopoeia of the dead fathers concludes, and then Socrates offers his own 
exhortation and consolation. As a rhetorical device, prosopopoeia presupposes that he who em 
ploys that device speaks with the “mask” (prosöpos) of another, as if to co opt the voice of that 
mask which he puts on. For this reason, the end of the prosopopoeia is Socrates’ own voice and 
the removal of the mask of the dead fathers, even though he claims he only gives voice to As 
pasia’s text. 
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the sons of the war dead to their fathers’ places.“® The sons must become the 
substitutes that act as compensations for their own experience of loss. If, as I 
have suggested, Menexenus may have lost his father Demophon in one of the 
many contests that Socrates reviewed in the epideixis, then this rousing of the 
war dead should have a significant effect upon the young man, who would 
then hear his father’s exhortation among the condensed voices of these fathers. 
Perhaps more even than what these fathers say, that it is they who speak through 
Socrates and Aspasia’s artistry concerns the young Menexenus. 

(3) As the fathers begin to speak, they stress above all the obligation of their 
sons to outshine their fathers in virtue and reputation. It should be noted, 
though, that the fallen fathers restrict their conception of virtue (ἀρετή) to serv- 
ice in military actions of the kind that Socrates describes in the epideixis. They 
first argue for their own nobility: preferring to choose a “fine death,” the dead 
bring honor to their own ancestors and to their descendants (καλῶς αἱρούμεθα 
μᾶλλον τελευτᾶν, 2462-3). Their choice defined their lives as exemplary, 
worthy of their descendants’ memory: “It is then necessary that you who remem- 
ber our words (μεμνημένους τῶν ἡμετέρων λόγων), if you undertake some other 
practice, carry out that practice with virtue (ἀσκεῖν net’ ἀρετῆς)..." (246d8-e2). 
While some scholars have recognized in this call to virtuous action a certain sim- 
ilarity to Socrates’ own virtue ethics, Loraux has rightly observed that this exhor- 
tation relies upon a classical, aristocratic formulation of virtue embedded in the 
ideology of a class, not a philosophical conception of virtue ethics.°° This is no- 
where more apparent than at 247b3, where the young are encouraged to contend 
with their fathers and their fathers’ fathers for the highest prize: reputation 
(δόξα). One cannot imagine Socrates endorsing in his own voice this contest 
for the sake of reputation. Invoking the dead fathers though and providing for 


48 See fn. 36 above. 

49 Loraux, The Invention of Athens, 145 170. 

50 Several points from the speech demonstrate this. First, although courage (ἀνδρεία), wisdom 
(oopio), and justice (δικαιοσύνη) appear in this account of virtue (246e), and although prudence 
(φρόνιμος) appears in the consolation at 248a4 along with an approximation of moderation in 
the discussion of the Delphic pronouncements, piety (ὁσιότης, Protagoras 330b, 349b), or proper 
regard for the human limits with respect to the divine, does not occur here. Furthermore, the 
sense of these terms does not exactly match what Socrates makes of them in the fourth book 
of the Republic. On this topic, see Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 106 107; Loraux, 
The Invention of Athens. For an attempt to relate the fathers’ position on the virtues to contem 
porary virtue ethics, see Berges, “Virtue Ethics,” 218 221, Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” 225 
226 and 229. Franco Trivigno (“The Rhetoric of Parody in Plato’s Menexenus,” Philosophy and 
Rhetoric 42.1 (2009): 29 58) reads Socrates’ speech as designed to subvert support for the mil 
itaristic virtue ethics of the city. 
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himself the ghostwriter Aspasia,?' these fictions allow Socrates to adhere in this 
speech to an aristocratic conception of virtue that would be most recognizable to 
Menexenus. 

(4) One final aspect of the prosopopoeia appeals to Menexenus’ personal his- 
tory, especially if he was indeed an orphan of the war dead. The exhortation to 
the city with which the deceased fathers end their exhortation and consolation 
returns to the main theme of the encomium and the epideixis, the familial con- 
ception of the autochthonous city, but in a way entirely different from its presen- 
tation in the first division of the speech. At 248d, the fathers call upon the city to 
“provide care” (ἐπιμελήσονται) for their left-behind relatives, “exhorting” (παρα- 
κελευοίμεθα) her to provide education for their orphaned sons and care for their 
father’s welfare as they pass into old age.°? In other words, they ask that the city 
stand in as a surrogate family, filling out the void left by the death of the sol- 
diers. As the prosopopoeia ends and Socrates brings his funeral oration to a 
close, he responds to this injunction from the fathers, so that a catharsis is ach- 
ieved through the harmonization of the demands of the dead with the promised 
actions of the living. Athenian laws ordain that the city should provide “care” 
(ἐπιμέλεια) for the parents and children of the men who died in war (24866), 
and that those children in turn should become the soldiers their fathers once 
were (249a-b). The same root for the word “care” occurs here as at 248d 
when the fathers invoked the care of the city and, importantly, at 234b, when 
Socrates first encountered Menexenus on the way from the bouleuterion. At 
this point in the speech, Socrates has thus brought around his Aspasian oration 
to the place where he began: Menexenus’ own family’s care for the affairs of the 


city. 


51 Aspasia’s alleged composition provides cover for Socrates also through the epainos. It is dif 
ficult to imagine Aspasia, a metic herself, celebrating Athens’ glorious birthright even as she 
condemns her own Milesians as mixed barbarians, but then this is rhetoric supposedly com 
posed for the sake of flattering an audience, not for the sake of speaking the truth. Even still, 
it is best to regard Aspasia’s role in this dialogue as Menexenus does: she provides distance 
for Socrates from the words that he would otherwise have to represent as his own beliefs. 
52 Huby argues that there was a historical struggle over the legislation concerning the care of 
the war dead’s family, and reads the Menexenus as Plato’s attempt to influence policy. Huby, 
“The “Menexenus” Reconsidered,” 110 114. 
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VI Conclusion 


Socrates has at every turn tried to attune his speech to the precise pedigree, char- 
acter, and situation of his immediate audience. Plato’s introduction of Menexe- 
nus into this dialogue is therefore not simply a superficial ornament to the funer- 
al oration, a pretext for the speech, with which Plato was truly concerned; rather, 
Menexenus proves to be central to the meaning of the speech. Separating the 
speech from its civic context, Socrates’ performance makes funerary rhetoric 
available for a new use in his own paideia, his habit of intervening in the 
lives of the city’s young men of promise. It may seem that tying the speech to 
Menexenus’ situation in this way would unjustifiably restrict the significance 
of this speech, so that it no longer speaks to the assembled democratic citizens 
and instead reaches only one solitary soul, a long dead friend of Socrates. Such a 
conclusion would miss the way in which argument and action reinforce one an- 
other in a Platonic dialogue. The dualism by which the Aöyog is joined to the il- 
lusory world of human experience, by which philosophy is made to dwell among 
the politics of the city, must guide the interpretation of the dialogues, too, so that 
the philosophical argument of a Platonic dialogue must circulate among a com- 
munity of human all too human participants in dialogue. But it is clear that, for 
Plato, the intelligibility of this conjunction of the unchanging ideas with contin- 
gent human affairs lies on the side of the ideas, not on the side of human affairs. 
In light of this, the meaning of the Menexenus must ultimately pass through the 
character Menexenus, but it cannot ultimately be located there. Instead, the sin- 
gularity of that historical figure’s literary persona must possess a greater univer- 
sality, a general truth for which the young man appears as a representative. 

If Menexenus stood out in Plato’s literary universe as a likely interlocutor 
with whom Socrates might discuss the funeral oration, he must have stood 
out for the reasons that I have worked out above. First, at least according to 
the dating of the frame, as a youth coming of age in the city at just the right 
time, after the civil war that divided Athens against itself but before Socrates’ ex- 
ecution, Menexenus is at a time of life when discussing the funeral oration with 
Socrates would be valuable, since it will inform his decision to pursue politics or 
philosophy. Second, there is his status as an aristocratic youth — and Socrates 
goes out of his way to involve the aristocracy in his conception of the city. 
Third, there is Menexenus’ enthusiasm for rhetoric, which Socrates exploits in 
the frame in order to set the terms in which their exchange will unfold. Finally, 
as I have suggested, it is at least possible that Menexenus himself belongs 
among the orphaned sons called to follow the path his father may have charted 
before him. But just as the clustering of these qualities around him show him to 
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be singular, they also make him typical of a situation that must have been rec- 
ognizable to a great many of the sons of Athens, a city that had just brought to its 
close a thirty-year history of intermittent warfare in 401/400. All of these peculiar 
qualities of his situation make Menexenus exemplary. It is in this direction that 
the ultimate meaning of the dialogue must be sought. 

The last dialogic passage of the Menexenus at 2494 -e brings these issues to 
the fore. There Plato sketches the reaction of Menexenus to Socrates’ speech, and 
its effect upon the young man opens onto the meaning of Plato’s dialogue as a 
whole. As a point of comparison, recall Socrates’ own reaction to funerary rhet- 
oric: he says at 234c that he is so moved that it takes him sometimes three days 
to come down from his transport to the Isles of the Blessed. Menexenus, for his 
part does not seem to have been similarly affected. With irony, he exclaims: 


MEN. Νὴ Δία, ὦ Σώκρατες, μακαρίαν γε λέγεις τὴν Ἀσπασίαν, ei γυνὴ οὖσα τοιούτους λόγ 
OLG οἵα τ᾽ ἐστὶ συντιθέναι. 

ΣΩ. Ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὴ πιστεύεις, ἀκολούθει HET’ ἐμοῦ, καὶ ἀκούσῃ αὐτῆς λεγούσης. 

ΜΕΝ. Πολλάκις, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐγὼ ἐντετύχηκα Ἀσπασίᾳ, καὶ οἶδα οἵα ἐστίν. 

ΣΩ. Τί οὖν; οὐκ ἄγασαι αὐτὴν καὶ νῦν χάριν ἔχεις τοῦ λόγου αὐτῇ; 

ΜΕΝ. Καὶ πολλήν γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐγὼ χάριν ἔχω τούτου τοῦ λόγου ἐκείνῃ ἢ ἐκείνῳ ὅστις 
σοι ὁ εἰπών ἐστιν αὐτόν: καὶ πρός γε ἄλλων πολλῶν χάριν ἔχω τῷ εἰπόντι. (24943 62) 
Menexenus: “By Zeus, Socrates, Aspasia is miraculous as you say, if she is able to compose 
such speeches even though she is a woman.” 

Socrates: “If you don’t believe me, follow me, and you will hear her speaking.” 
Menexenus: “Often, Socrates, I have met with Aspasia, and I know what sort of woman 
she is.” 

Socrates: “Well then? Do you not wonder at her and have gratitude to her for this speech?” 
Menexenus: “I have much gratitude for this speech, Socrates, and to her or to him, whoever 
first told it to you; and I am grateful to the one telling me for many other things.” 


Menexenus’ reaction here is complicated. He seems to have become something 
of a Socrates himself, an ironist who feigns praise of Aspasia even as he belittles 
her sex, who makes suggestive remarks about her occupation, and who winks at 
Socrates as he reveals with irony his suspicion that this is one of Socrates’ orig- 
inal compositions, quite as Socrates had made suggestive remarks as he di- 
gressed to deliver the funeral oration (236C-d). Menexenus’ irony, though, pro- 
tects him from the speech’s most unforgiving demands upon him: he feels no 
powerful urge to leap into military action in defense of the city.” This is the dif- 


53 For an alternative view of Menexenus’ reaction, see Wickkiser, “Speech in Context,” 70 71, 
and Arlene Saxonhouse, Fear of Diversity: The Birth of Political Science in Ancient Greek Thought 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995), 111 122. Zuckert also treats the function and value 
of irony in the Menexenus (Plato’s Philosophers, 815 826). 
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ference between Socrates and the young enthusiasts of sophistic rhetoric whom 
he allegediy corrupted. The speeches affect Socrates in spite of his irony, and he 
must rely upon his powers of recollection to restore himself to himself; converse- 
ly, Menexenus’ irony protects him from all transport, so that there is no need for 
recollection. Even if Socrates’ speech fails to affect Menexenus, opening a path- 
way towards the self-forgetting that precedes recollection, it does transform Me- 
nexenus by moving him at least as far from reverence for the orators as ironic 
mocking of the speech and the pretence around it. Socrates’ effect upon Menex- 
enus does not, then, encourage a return to old fashioned simplicity and the piety 
of a life lived according to the virtues that the fathers describe in their prosopo- 
poeia. Given a choice between the old order and the sophists, Socrates chooses 
neither: for the shortcomings of the fathers, the Marathon generation, paved the 
way for Pericles, the sophistic movement, and the democracy’s empire, whose 
failings in turn have created the bold and spirited youth such as Menexenus, 
a young man far more excited about the game of oratory than about serving 
the memory of the fathers. For the exhortation to virtue to become meaningful 
again for Menexenus, he will have to follow Socrates away from politics, as he 
seems to be only half-willing to do at the end of this dialogue. Perhaps then Me- 
nexenus’ adoption of irony and his desire to share further speeches with Socra- 
tes at 249e suggest that the youth who certainly does not feel the force of the ora- 
tion’s civic ideology stands at least open to philosophy. When he last appears in 
the Platonic dialogues, though, listed among those who joined Socrates for his 
last conversation in the desmoterion (Phaedo 59b), not so far from the bouleute- 
rion, Menexenus seems after all to have chosen in favor of philosophy. 


Clifford Robinson 
“Since we are two alone:” Socratic Paideia 
in the Menexenus 


I Introduction 


The quotation in my title comes from Plato’s Menexenus, where this clause occurs 
at the transition from the dialogue in the frame to the funeral oration Socrates 
delivers to his friend Menexenus. Responding to Menexenus’ request that Socra- 
tes share the funeral oration which he claims to have learned from Aspasia of 
Miletus, the famous courtesan from Pericles’ circle, Socrates confesses that he 
cannot help himself: “even if you would command me to dance around un- 
dressed,” Socrates says, “I would gratify you, since we are two alone (ἐπειδή 
γε μόνω ἐσμέν) (Menexenus 236C-d).' It may seem obtuse to remark of this sa- 
lacious statement that it is noteworthy because it features the only use of the 
dual number in the entire text of the Menexenus (μόνω). But, as Benardete 
has rightly observed,” Plato’s usage of the dual was self-conscious, employing 
as aliterary device , oreven a technical idiom, a grammatical form that was wan- 
ing in everyday usage. His use of it here was likely not naive, and therefore calls 
for interpretation. That this dual predicate adjective occurs with the plural form 
of the verb (ἐσμέν), two forms disagreeing in number, perhaps indicates that Soc- 
rates imagines the subject of the sentence, that is, Menexenus and himself, 


I would like to thank the editors for inviting me to contribute the following essay to this volume 
and for the insightful critiques which they shared during the drafting stage of its composition. 


1 For the text of Plato’s dialogues, I have employed that of John Burnet (ed.), Platonis Opera 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903). All translations from the Greek are my own, though I have 
often consulted Bury’s translation on particular points of interpretation. R.G. Bury (trans.), 
Plato: Timaeus; Critias; Cleitophon; Menexenus; Epistles (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1929). 

2 Seth Benardete connected Plato’s usage of the dual to the metaphysics of the indeterminate 
dyad. Seth Benardete, The Being of the Beautiful: Plato’s Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman (Chi 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1984), xi xx. Plato’s dualism thus manifests at various 
levels, that of his syntax as well as of interpersonal interaction, as is evident in numerous ex 
amples from his prose. The digression in the Lysis at 211c, for example, obeys the same rule 
as this instance in the Menexenus. For further testimony to this usage, see Stavros Tsitsiridis, Pla 
tons Menexenos: Einleitung, Text und Kommentar (Stuttgart und Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1998), 178; 
he cites Phaedrus 236c8, Alcibiades I 118b5, and Cleitophon 406a9 as further examples in which 
Plato employs a plural form of the verb with a dual form of the predicate adjective. 
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transformed in the predicate, so that the two separate subjects come to be con- 
ceived as a single, isolated pair. This expression would thus indicate the separa- 
tion of this couple from the community, the unity of a pair over and against the 
multitude before whom a leading citizen would have customarily delivered the 
funeral oration. This transitional passage thus provokes the question why Socra- 
tes would separate himself and Menexenus together from the multitude which 
the plurality of the verb implies, why his funeral oration passes between two. 

One may seek an answer to this question by interpreting the relationship be- 
tween the terms of another pairing: the coupling of the frame and the speech. If 
Plato has deliberately designed this dialogue in such a way that this particular 
frame introduces this particular speech, the oration should be understood to- 
gether with this context.’ Plato’s literary technique separates the funeral oration 
from its original context in civic ritual, the πάτριος νόμος," and places it within a 
fictional dialogue between Socrates and Menexenus, two historical figures treat- 
ed as literary characters here. To understand how the effect of the funeral ora- 
tion changes upon its placement within a philosophical dialogue, it will be im- 
portant to understand whether and how Socrates’ funeral oration engages his 
interlocutor. 

In this paper, I show that the funeral oration which Socrates delivers can be 
read as having been composed to appeal directly to young Menexenus. Many of 
the oration’s exceptional features can be explained as attempts to appeal directly 
to Menexenus’ background and his sensibility, so that the speech, once removed 
from its destination in the ritual of public burial, can be read as an appropriation 
of the city’s funerary oratory for the sake of philosophical παιδεία, a dialectic be- 
tween two that aims toward the practice of virtue and finally toward knowledge 


3 For if Plato had intended to write a “political pamphlet,” as some commentators suggest, he 
could have done that by composing a funeral oration without employing the frame as a supple 
mentary device. Charles Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration: The Motive of the Menexenus,” Classical 
Philology 58.4 (1963): 220 34 (reprinted in this volume), Pamela M. Huby, “The “Menexenus” 
Reconsidered,” Phronesis 2.2 (1957): 104 114. 

4 On the πάτριος νόμος, see Felix Jacoby, “Patrios Nomos: State Burial in Athens and the Public 
Cemetery in the Kerameikos,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 64 (1944): 37 66, Nicole Loraux, The 
Invention of Athens: The Funeral Oration in the Classical City (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1986), and Christoph W. Clairmont, Patrios Nomos: Public Burial in Athens during the Fifth 
and Fourth Centuries B.C. (Oxford: BAR, 1983). On the genre of the funeral oration, see George 
Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 154 
166, John E. Ziolkowski, Thucydides and the Tradition of Funeral Speeches at Athens (New 
York: Arno Press, 1981), and Loraux, The Invention of the City. 

5 On the literary genre of the Socratic discourse, see Charles Kahn, Plato and the Socratic Dia 
logue (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 1 35. 
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of the good.° My position therefore differs from that of Wickkiser,” who identifies 
the separation from ritual context as a determining feature of the funeral ora- 
tion’s significance; however, she leaves the new context established by the dia- 
logue undefined. Relying upon Nails’s updated prosopography for the Platonic 
dialogues,® I define the new context which Plato’s composition establishes for 
the speech: a chance encounter between Socrates and Menexenus, which gives 
rise to philosophical debate. Other scholars have argued that the meaning of 
this dialogue rests upon the character of Menexenus. Dean-Jones, for example, 
claims that the dramatic date of the dialogue makes the identification of this dia- 
logue’s Menexenus with the same character in the Lysis impossible, and instead 
argues that this character must be Socrates’ son Menexenus.? Monoson, on the 
contrary, identifies this Menexenus as the Menexenus from the Lysis, and argues 
that, just as the Socratic paideia demonstrated in that dialogue rejects pedagogy 
rooted in erotic attachment, so too in the Menexenus does the dramatic interac- 
tion between Socrates and Menexenus anticipate Socrates’ oration’s rejection of 
the Periclean model of erotic citizenship.'° Working from Nails’s updated proso- 
pography, I side with Monoson, accepting that this is the Menexenus who ap- 
pears in the Lysis and the Phaedo. Rather than its differences from Pericles’ fu- 
neral oration, I emphasize the speech’s significance for Menexenus and the 
importance of that character for the dialogue’s meaning. 

My argument proceeds as follows. First, I introduce testimony from the Phae- 
do, the Lysis, and the Menexenus, in order to clarify what can be said with con- 
fidence about Menexenus’ literary persona. Second, arguing that Socrates’ cri- 
tique of the orators’ rhetoric is designed to provoke Menexenus, I show that in 
the frame Socrates relies upon his prior familiarity with Menexenus’ character 
as he urges the young man to reconsider his enthusiasm for civic ritual and pub- 


6 For a similar view, see Bernard K. Duffy, “The Platonic Function of Epideictic Rhetoric,” Phi 

losophy & Rhetoric 16.2 (1983): 79 93, and Stephen G. Salkever, “Socrates’ Aspasian Oration: The 
Play of Philosophy and Politics in Plato’s Menexenus,” The American Political Science Review 87.1 
(1993): 133 143. 

7 Bronwen L. Wickkiser, “Speech in Context: Plato’s “Menexenus” and the Ritual of Athenian 
Public Burial,” Rhetoric Society Quarterly 29.2 (1999): 65 74. 

8 Debra Nails, The People of Plato: A Prosopography of Plato and Other Socratics (Indianapolis 
and Cambridge: Hackett, 2002). 

9 Lesley Dean Jones, “Menexenus Son of Socrates,” The Classical Quarterly 45.1 (1995): 51 57. 
10 S. Sara Monoson, “Remembering Pericles: The Political and Theoretical Import of Plato’s Me 

nexenus,” Political Theory 26.4 (1998): 495 498. Coventry acknowledges that Socrates’ dialogue 
with Menexenus is essential to the meaning of Socrates’ speech, since it raises the question of 
the relationship between philosophy and statesmanship; see Lucinda Coventry, “Philosophy and 
Rhetoric in the Menexenus,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies 109 (1989): 1. 
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lic oratory. Third, I turn to the funeral oration Socrates delivers and I show that, 
where Socrates departs from the funeral oration’s traditional arrangement and 
application of topics, he does so in order to attune his discourse specifically 
to the character of Menexenus. In particular, the revision of Athens’ constitution 
and its history in the epideixis and the prosopopoeia of the war dead in the par- 
ainesis, I contend, address concerns especially significant to Menexenus. Finally, 
I reassess Menexenus’ singular concerns and consider them in their universality, 
so that the action of the dialogue appears as a reflection of its argument and the 
exchange between these two characters becomes relevant to an entire class of 
Socrates’ potential admirers. 


II Socrates and Menexenus 


Why has Socrates taken an interest in the young Menexenus? Who is this young 
man, and what distinguishing features of his character drew Socrates to him? If 
the meaning of the Menexenus depends upon its namesake persona’s relation- 
ship with the funeral speech delivered by Socrates, as I have claimed, then it 
will be important to consider just who this character is. As it happens, Plato’s 
dialogues are the only ancient sources that mention Menexenus, so all evidence 
for his identity must be gathered internally from Plato’s texts. Apart from the Me- 
nexenus, he shows up in the Phaedo, but there he is mentioned only a single time 
as one of the fourteen named as present with Socrates at the time of his execu- 
tion (Phaedo 59b). He also appears in the Lysis, where Socrates participates in a 
philosophical exchange with Menexenus and Lysis on the meaning of friendship. 
This second dialogue provides crucial context for the persona who appears with 
Socrates in the Menexenus." In this section, I clarify the details one may gather 
about Menexenus from the Lysis, explaining how they inform the drama of the 
Menexenus, and I discuss the characterization of Menexenus in the Menexenus 
as well. 


11 Dean Jones has argued that the Menexenus who appears in the Menexenus is Socrates’ son, 
not the character who appears in the Lysis; see Dean Jones (“Menexenus,” 51 57). Though her 
argument does justice to the strange anachronism of the dialogue, the erotic banter that intro 
duces the speech at 236c d would not likely occur between father and son; see Nickolas Pappas 
and Mark Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy in Plato’s Menexenus: Education and Rhetoric, Myth and 
History (London and New York: Routledge, 2015), 42 45. On the role erotic tension plays in this 
dialogue, see Monoson (“Remembering Pericles”). 
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The dramatic dating of the Lysis, first of all, has allowed Nails to approxi- 
mate Menexenus’ age at the time of each of his conversations with Socrates.'? 
Menexenus’ age matters to the Menexenus’ argument because he is presented 
there as having come to a point of transition at which he must make a decision: 
whether he will pursue politics or philosophy. In the Lysis, a dialogue set in or 
around 409, Menexenus is probably about twelve or thirteen years old. If 
Nails’s dating of the conversation in the Lysis is correct, then at the time of 
events retold in the Phaedo, the young man must have been twenty-three 
years old, at the oldest. After that appearance, Menexenus is lost to the historical 
record. This leaves the Menexenus, then, a dialogue presenting more obstacles to 
a clear, historical chronology than any other Platonic text. Since Socrates’ death 
can be securely dated to 399 BCE and Socrates and Menexenus’ conversation in 
the dramatic frame becomes historically impossible after that date, Nails has 
suggested the dramatic date 401/400 BCE for the Menexenus, treating those 
parts of the speech that narrate subsequent history as an editor’s intrusion 
into Plato’s text.!* Her suggestion would make Menexenus about twenty or twen- 


12 Nails, The People of Plato, 202 203. Nails seems to adopt a position shared by a number of 
scholars, but for which there is no basis: that Menexenus hoped to be selected as the speaker for 
the annual funeral oration. See, among others, Catherine H. Zuckert, Plato’s Philosophers: The 
Coherence of the Dialogues (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009), 818. On the contrary, 
there is no reason to conclude that Menexenus hoped to be selected as the speaker for the an 

nual funeral oration. His responses to Socrates in the dialogue indicate instead his confidence 
that he will not be selected and that much more important political figures will (234b). He is an 
enthusiast enamored with sophistic rhetoric and impressed by its influential role in Athenian 
politics. 

13 Some of the characters appearing in the Lysis (particularly Menexenus’ older cousin Ctesip 

pus) also show up in the Euthydemus, a dialogue with a secure dramatic date; the changing ref 
erences to those characters as neaniskoi or paides indicate the dramatic date of the Lysis is likely 
to be around 409. See Nails’s detailed analysis of the dating (The People of Plato, 195 197, under 
the word “Menexenus of Athens”). For the relationship between the Lysis and the Menexenus, 
see M. M. Henderson, “Plato’s “Menexenos” and the Distortion of History,” Acta Classica 18 
(1975): 28, Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” 220 234, and Monoson, “Remembering Pericles.” 
14 The speech goes down to 387/6 BCE, and this misalignment in dates has received perhaps 
more attention than any other issue in the scholarship. See, for instance, Rosenstock, who ar 

gues that Socrates appears here as a ghost. Bruce Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant: A Reading 
of the Menexenus,” Phoenix 48. 4 (1994): 331 347. Loraux, in a footnote, also advances this theo 

ry. Loraux, The Invention of Athens, 466n303. The problem here is that one must choose between 
the chronology of the frame, which for many reasons cannot represent a later dramatic date than 
399 BCE, and the chronology of the speech, which continues down to 386. First, there is the 
death of Socrates in 399, but there is also the equally problematic death of Aspasia, who, accord 

ing to Nails (The People of Plato, 58 62, under the word “Aspasia”), seems not to have outlived 
Socrates. Then the careers of Archinus and Dion, which also seem to have reached their prime in 
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ty-one years old at the time of the dialogue with Socrates on funerary rhetoric; 
whatever the case, Nails’ position brings chronological consistency to that which 
the frame already indicates: that, by the time of the dialogue featured in the Me- 
nexenus, the young man has aged to the point that he has presumably completed 
his education, and is therefore just the right age to begin making his way in the 
political life of the city (234a)."° It is at this moment that Socrates confronts Me- 
nexenus with two mutually exclusive possibilities, either continuing with his ed- 
ucation and philosophy or entering politics. Indeed, he presumes that Menexe- 
nus has already chosen to abandon his philosophy in order to rule over his 
elders. Menexenus’ response, however, indicates that he remains undecided, 
and in fact he leaves the decision up to Socrates (234b). 

The Lysis offers further information about Menexenus, though, clarifying 
what is at stake in his exchange with Socrates in the Menexenus. First, it con- 
firms that Menexenus’ family was aristocratic. This status is also suggested in 
the Menexenus, when Socrates mentions that by entering politics Menexenus 
would save his family from ever having failed to provide a caretaker (ἐπιμελητής) 
for the city (234a). This remark alone would not establish that Menexenus be- 
longs to the noble class.'° But, taken together with Socrates’ question from the 


the aftermath of the civil war, also point to 401/400 it would not make historical sense for 
them to resurface as important enough political figures to deliver the funeral oration in the after 
math of the Corinthian War. The weight of this evidence suggests that numerous factors from the 
frame require a date of 401/400, while only the passage from 244b 246a, which Nails (ibid., 
319 320) credits to a later commentator updating Plato’s composition, demands the date of 
386 BCE. One could alternatively take the position that a later commentator added the frame 
and not the portions of the speech that continue past 399 BCE, and that Plato never intended 
this speech to be associated with Socrates. This would however require more drastic revision 
of the text to recover Plato’s presumed original, and it would render the attempt to comprehend 
Menexenus’ significance to the dialogue superfluous. Whatever the case, any attempt to save 
Plato’s artistry from confused chronologies will require some such mending, and I have therefore 
concluded with the paradoxical position that the frame and the speech have different dramatic 
dates. It may well be that Plato’s aim in advancing such a paradox was to move the reader be 
yond historical reasoning, the funeral oration’s special significance for Athenians, and Thucy 
dides’ expertise as well. With this in mind, I have often found it helpful to consider Nails’s sug 
gested revision in order to make sense out of the drama unfolding between Socrates and 
Menexenus, since only her account of the dating does justice to all the elements of the frame. 
Her position goes against the consensus among scholars, but it follows the weight of the evi 
dence. Those who support the date of 386 BCE for the dialogue include Huby, “The ‘Menexenus’ 
Reconsidered,” Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” Rosenstock, “Socrates as Revenant,” and Dean 
Jones, “Menexenus”. 

15 Nails, The People of Plato, 316 320. 

16 And indeed Menexenus’ family is unknown apart from the name of his father. The father’s 
name was Demophon, according to Lysis 207b. Vidal Naquet argues that this Demophon, also 
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Lysis, where Socrates suggests (and then Menexenus confirms) that Lysis and Me- 
nexenus dispute which of the two young men is “more well-born” (γενναιότερος) 
and “finer” (καλλίων, 207b-c), and with the certainty of Lysis’ own exception- 
ally aristocratic lineage,” it can be safely concluded that Menexenus belonged 
among the aristocratic youth of the city.'° This point will be important to recall 
when I come to the epainos of Socrates’ speech (2370 -- 2468). 

The parallels between the Lysis and the Menexenus permit one more obser- 
vation about Menexenus’ character: he shows himself to be an especially spirited 
young man, prone to the enjoyment of eristic debate and rhetoric’s power. At Ly- 
sis 211b, Menexenus has just finished his training in the gymnasium and he joins 
Lysis and Socrates. As he approaches, Lysis asks Socrates to continue his discus- 
sion of friendship by taking it up with Menexenus, and Socrates says, “But I 
must do this... since you also command it. But see that you must come to my as- 
sistance, if Menexenus tries to cross-examine me; or do you not know that he is 
combative in argument (£pıotıkög)?” Lysis agrees that Menexenus is, but nothing 
that Menexenus says or does in what follows would show him to be especially 
quarrelsome, so Socrates must mean that Menexenus is argumentative in a mild- 
er sense, that the clever young man likes a good debate. 

This presentation in the Lysis coheres with that in the Menexenus, where Me- 
nexenus clearly possesses an enthusiasm for rhetoric. His presence in the bou- 
leuterion on the day that the orator for the funeral oration was to be chosen 
and his speculation about the likely candidate to be chosen both suggest a 
keen enthusiasm for oratory (234a-b). At 235c, he chastises Socrates’ ridicule 
of the orators, and tries to defend them for their readiness “to improvise” (αὐτο- 
σχεδιάζειν) a suitable speech.'? His eagerness to hear Socrates deliver a speech 
also betrays his fascination with rhetoric at 236b-c. There he will even play 
along with what he clearly recognizes as a false pretense advanced by Socrates, 


referred to in the Clouds at 1001, was the son of Hippocrates, himself the son of Ariphron, who in 
turn was the brother of Pericles. Pierre Vidal Naquet (“La Societ& Platonicienne des Dialogues: 
Esquisse pour une &tude prosopographique,” Aux Origines de L’Hellenisme: La Crete et la Grece 
(Paris: Centre G. Glotz, 1984), 280. Nails (The People of Plato, 214 215) disagrees with Vidal Na 
quet, observing that the Demophon related to Pericles would have been only slightly older than 
Menexenus himself, and therefore could not be the Demophon who is his father. 

17 Lysis’ well known family traced their descent back to none other than Herakles. Cf. Lysis 
205c; Nails (The People of Plato, 195 197 svv. “Lysis I,” “Lysis II”). 

18 For bibliography on Menexenus’ social class, see Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 135 (b1 2). 
He also references the discussion of Menexenus’ family and its possible familial ties with Peri 
cles in Vidal Naquet, “La Soci&t& Platonicienne des Dialogues,” 280. 

19 On the importance of the theme of improvisation to this dialogue, see Pappas’ paper in this 
volume. 
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if only the philosopher “desires to deliver Aspasia’s or someone else’s [speech] ” 
(Μηδαμῶς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἀλλ᾽ εἰπέ, Kal πάνυ μοι χαριῇ, εἴτε Ἀσπασίας βούλει λέ- 
γειν εἴτε ὁτουοῦν... 236C5 -- 6). Finally, at 249c -- 6 his gratitude to Socrates that he 
would share this oration confirms that Menexenus appreciates good rhetoric 
above all. Moreover, this passage reveals that he conceives of rhetoric in some- 
what agonistic terms - for it should be recalled that at 2356 Menexenus challeng- 
es Socrates to deliver this oration before he requests it at 2368 — much as in the 
Lysis he is said to conceive of dialectic as nothing more than eristic debate. 
The frame of the Menexenus raises one final point of potential significance 
concerning the precarious continuity of Menexenus’ family’s historic participa- 
tion in Athenian politics. Socrates remarks at 234b that, if Menexenus were in- 
deed to go into politics, his “house would not break its tradition of always pro- 
viding a caretaker (ἐπιμελητής) for the citizens” (να μὴ ἐκλίπῃ ὑμῶν ἡ οἰκία ἀεί 
τινα ἡμῶν ἐπιμελητὴν παρεχομένη, 234b1-2).”° This sentence seems to involve 
two claims. First, it proposes that Menexenus’ family has always previously 
had members active in the political life of the city. Second, it suggests the pos- 
sibility that currently there is no family member involved in the city’s politics. It 
is not impossible that Menexenus’ father is active in the politics of the city at the 
time when Socrates makes this remark, but no mention of Menexenus’ father is 
made here. The implication is that Menexenus’ father may not even participate in 
the assembly’s deliberations; for this reason, it is possible that Menexenus’ fa- 
ther may be counted among the war dead, if not among those for whom either 
Archinus or Dion will be selected to speak then at least among the war dead of 
an older conflict. At the very least, why Plato chose to have Socrates make this 
remark about the precarious state of Menexenus’ family’s commitment to Athe- 


20 Much hangs on the meaning of a single word. The verb form “ἐκλίπῃ is aorist, subjunctive, 
active, 3" person, and singular. The mood, person, voice, and number present no problems, but 
the tense is somewhat problematic. In fact, the manuscript tradition provides the present tense 
equivalent for this form as an alternative, but Burnet chooses to preserve the aorist subjunctive 
in his text. According to Herbert Weir Smyth (Greek Grammar (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer 
sity Press, 1920)), the subjunctive essentially involves a reference to future time, regardless of 
tense, but that does not mean that past time is not also referenced; the tense only indicates 
the aspect of the verb’s action (see $ 1860). The aorist tense here in the negative purpose clause 
therefore indicates that the action of the verb is all at once completed in the past, present, or 
future, while the present tense would indicate continuation of the action in the past, present, 
or future. Whether the action is complete contemporaneously with the action of the main 
verb cannot therefore be determined from the tense of the verb. Menexenus’ attempt to assert 
himself in political life the action of the main verb here need not imply that his family 
has at that very moment already left off providing participants in political life. It does not, how 
ever, preclude the possibility that no family member is currently active in Athenian politics. 
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nian political life would seem to require explanation. The hypothetical claim that 
Menexenus may have been a war orphan will be important when I come to the 
exhortation and consolation featured in Socrates’ speech. 


III The Frame: Socrates’ Mockery of the Funeral 
Oration and the Digression’s Couple 


Iturn now to the frame, in order to show how Plato uses it to establish Socrates’ 
familiarity with Menexenus. Having established that Menexenus is at the right 
age to enter politics and to abandon his education for that pursuit, that his fam- 
ily belongs to the aristocratic faction of the city, that he seems to have a certain 
fascination with rhetoric and a taste for the enjoyment of its practitioners’ exper- 
tise, and that he may or may not belong among those who know from their own 
experience what the loss of a family member to war means, it is important to see 
how Socrates deploys his knowledge of this personal history in the frame of the 
dialogue. Socrates works on the young man before him according to his knowl- 
edge of the character traits that I have already described from the moment he 
encounters him. In the frame, it is precisely because Socrates knows Menexenus 
so well that he can bully the young man into requesting that Socrates deliver a 
speech. 

First, there is the critique of the orators at 234c -235c, which is not just gen- 
eral abuse of funeral oratory and the associated ritual. It is also calculated and 
purposive provocation of Socrates’ interlocutor, a criticism voiced before some- 
one who, as Socrates knows, will be annoyed by what he says. With biting 
irony Socrates observes that “it is a fine thing to die in battle” (Kai μήν, ὦ Me- 
νέξενε, πολλαχῇ κινδυνεύει καλὸν εἶναι τὸ Ev πολέμῳ ἀποθνήσκειν, 2341-2), 
cataloging the goods that follow in train: “a magnificent and fine burial” even 
for a “poor man” (καὶ γὰρ ταφῆς καλῆς TE Kal μεγαλοπρεποῦς τυγχάνει, Kal 
ἐὰν πένης τις ὧν τελευτήσῃ, 234c2-3), “praise” even for a “worthless man,” 
and that delivered by “wise men” who do not offer eulogies “at random,” that 
is, with the sincerity of improvisation, “but those having been already prepared 
for a long time” (καὶ ἐπαίνου αὖ ἔτυχεν, Kal ἐὰν φαῦλος N, ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν σοφῶν TE 
καὶ οὐκ εἰκῇ ἐπαινούντων, ἀλλὰ ἐκ πολλοῦ χρόνου λόγους παρεσκευασμένων, 
234c5-6). According to Socrates’ account, the words of the orators are not the 
honest expression of a speaker eager to deliver the truth about the deceased; 
they are the carefully timed and contrived phrases of craftsmen of the word. 

These exaggerated sentiments, when understood as ironic in their force, reg- 
ister as mock praise. For when Socrates exclaims that these tricks of the trade 
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“bewitch the souls of [those listening]” (yontevovonv ἡμῶν τὰς ψυχάς, 23582), 
one should recognize the similarity to the words at the beginning of Plato’s 
Apology of Socrates, where the self-forgetting that Meletus causes in Socrates 
himself is unmistakably bad (17a-d). Above all, it undermines one’s ability to 
think independently and to arrive at a clear comprehension of what one is 
and what one can do. As Socrates explains at 235a, “I am treated altogether 
nobly, Menexenus, when I am praised by them, and each time I am transformed 
as I listen and I am addressed by them, considering myself to have become at 
that moment better (μείζων), more noble (yevvaıötepog), and finer (καλλίων). 2 
This affect spreads to those “foreigners” (μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ ξένοι τινὲς) in attendance 
with Socrates, whose gazes confirm to him that he and his city have become 
something impressive, and the “feeling of majesty” (σεμνότης) roused by the 
speech elevates Socrates for “more than three days” (235b). Finally, “on the 
fourth or fifth day” Socrates “remembers [himself] and perceives where [he is] 
on the earth” (ὥστε μόγις τετάρτῃ ἢ πέμπτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἀναμιμνήσκομαι ἐμαυτοῦ 
καὶ αἰσθάνομαι οὗ γῆς εἰμι, 235.2-- 3). This powerful affect undermines what Soc- 
rates prizes most: rational self-possession. Only the power of recollection can in- 
terrupt its force of distraction.? 

The irony of Socrates’ mock praise is not lost on Menexenus, who is more 
than a little annoyed with Socrates after this unmasking of funeral oratory’s pro- 
duction and the effects of its consumption. At 235c6-9 he protests, “You always 
ridicule the orators, Socrates. But now I think the one elected will not have an 
easy time of it; for the selection is happening in every way on the spur of the 
moment, so that the man speaking will probably have to improvise.””* Menexe- 
nus seems wedded to the idea of the orators’ virtuosity, and tries with this re- 
mark on their capacity for improvisation to redeem them after Socrates’ dis- 
guised critique. Socrates rejects this too, though, observing that “each [of the 
orators] has prepared speeches,” and that “all the same it is not difficult to im- 


21 Menexenus 235a. On the metaphor comparing rhetoric to magic, with relevant bibliography, 
see Tsitsiridis, Platons Menexenos, 148. 

22 “.. ἔγωγε, ὦ Μενέξενε, γενναίως πάνυ διατίθεμαι ἐπαινούμενος ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, Kal ἑκάστοτε ἐξ 
ἐστηκα ἀκροώμενος καὶ κηλούμενος, ἡγούμενος ἐν τῷ παραχρῆμα μείζων καὶ γενναιότερος καὶ 
καλλίων γεγονέναι᾽ (23546 b2). It may be important that two of these are the very terms over 
which, as Lysis and Menexenus admit to Socrates, the two young men contend when they con 
verse with one another (Lysis 207b c). Perhaps Plato depicts Socrates as making allusion in this 
sentence to his prior conversation with Menexenus. 

23 See Helmer’s contribution to this volume. 

24 MEN. Ἀεὶ σὺ προσπαίζεις, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοὺς ῥήτορας. νῦν μέντοι οἶμαι ἐγὼ τὸν αἱρεθέντα οὐ 
πάνυ εὐπορήσειν: ἐξ ὑπογύου γὰρ παντάπασιν ἡ αἵρεσις γέγονεν, ὥστε ἴσως ἀναγκασθήσεται ὁ 
λέγων ὥσπερ αὐτοσχεδιάζειν. 
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provise such things” (εἰσὶν ἑκάστοις τούτων λόγοι παρεσκευασμένοι, καὶ ἅμα 
οὐδὲ αὐτοσχεδιάζειν τά γε τοιαῦτα χαλεπόν, 235d1-3). This remark sets Menex- 
enus off, so that he challenges Socrates to deliver an oration of his own: “Do you 
think that you are the sort of man who would be able to give such a speech, ifthe 
council should choose you and require one of you?”” This is where Socrates in- 
troduces the fiction of his teacher of rhetoric, Aspasia of Miletus, whom, surpris- 
ingly, Menexenus guesses that Socrates had meant to claim not only as his own 
teacher but also as the teacher of Pericles (235e).”* Tempting Menexenus with the 
suggestion that he could recite a funeral oration that Aspasia composed from 
what remained of the speech that she gave to Pericles many years before 
(236b),?’” Socrates takes advantage of Menexenus’ love of rhetoric and eristic. 
His character, and Socrates knows this, is such that he could not possibly refuse 
hearing what Socrates will do with what was supposedly omitted from Pericles’ 
great funeral oration. It is doubtful that Menexenus accepts this fiction, since he 
suggests the speech might actually belong to someone other than Aspasia at 
236c; still, he tolerates Socrates’ ruse so that he might indulge his own passion 
and enjoy what promises to be a good performance. 

Finally, Socrates’ strategy is revealed tangentially through his remarks at 
235d, where he stresses the importance of considering one’s audience before 
speaking: 


20. Πόθεν, ὠγαθέ; εἰσὶν ἑκάστοις τούτων λόγοι παρεσκευασμένοι, Kal ἅμα οὐδὲ αὐτοσχε 
διάζειν τά γε τοιαῦταχαλεπόν. εἰ μὲν γὰρ δέοι Ἀθηναίους ἐν Πελοποννησίοις εὖ λέγειν ἢ 
Πελοποννησίους ἐν Ἀθηναίοις, ἀγαθοῦ ἂν ῥήτορος δέοι τοῦ πείσοντος καὶ 
εὐδοκιμήσοντος: ὅταν δέ τις ἐν τούτοις ἀγωνίζηται οὕσπερ καὶ ἐπαινεῖ, οὐδὲν μέγα δοκεῖν 
εὖ λέγειν. 


If one should be required to speak well of the Athenians among the Peloponnesians, or of 
the Peloponnesians among the Athenians, he would be in need of a good orator to per 


25 MEN. Ἦ οἴει οἷός τ’ ἂν εἶναι αὐτὸς εἰπεῖν, ei δέοι καὶ ἕλοιτό σε ἡ βουλή (235e1 2); 

26 Why Menexenus would have suspected this when Socrates has indicated so little about his 
teacher’s identity up to this point is difficult to conceive. Rumors did support the idea that As 
pasia had influenced Pericles’ rhetoric; on this point, see Victoria Wohl, Love among the Ruins: 
The Erotics of Democracy in Classical Athens (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002), 101, 
101n64, and 104. It is thus possible that Plato means to deploy this rumored relationship as one 
more indication of Menexenus’ general familiarity with the current scene of civic oratory. But 
then his refusal of Socrates’ ruse at the dialogue’s end would speak against this. On Aspasia, 
see Edmund F. Bloedow, “Aspasia and the ‘Mystery’ of the Menexenos,” Wiener Studien 9 
(1975): 46, and Coventry, “Philosophy and Rhetoric,” 3. 

27 Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 44 48, and Christopher Long, “Dancing Naked with Socrates: Pericles, 
Aspasia, and Socrates at Play with Politics, Rhetoric, and Philosophy,” Ancient Philosophy 23.1 
(2003): 50 51. 
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suade and gain the respect of the audience; but whenever someone is contending for rec 
ognition among those whom he also praises, it is no great difficulty to seem to speak well 
(235d3 6). 


The audience’s relation to the speaker of a funeral oration obviously falls into 
the latter class. By saying this, Socrates’ intention is not simply to inform Menex- 
enus that there are greater challenges involved in praising the enemies of one’s 
audience than in praising the audience itself. He is also anticipating how Menex- 
enus will likely react to his contention that funerary rhetoric delivered by Athe- 
nians, to Athenians, and in praise of Athenians involves “no great difficulty,” 
provoking him to respond with a challenge. Since he expects to be challenged 
to offer his own attempt at a funeral oration, it is possible to read this paragraph 
as a confession of his own technique. The supposedly easy task that he assigns 
himself will be to praise his audience, to deliver an oration that Menexenus will 
find convincing because it will confirm for him what he already wants to hear. 


IV Aristocratic Democracy and Socrates’ 
Audience of One 


Coming now to the speech and taking the description of Menexenus’ persona 
and personal history which I provided above as background, the celebration 
of aristocratic birthright in Socrates’ speech can be understood as specially de- 
signed for the young aristocrat Menexenus. Especially those passages where Soc- 
rates departs from the normal order of topics and develops a distinctive rhetor- 
ical strategy reveal themselves as appeals to Menexenus’ disposition. The 
structure of the speech at first sight appears quite standard: an opening para- 
graph outlines and summarizes the entire speech (236d-237b), so that the 
rest divides into three parts: the encomium of the war dead’s birth, their upbring- 
ing, and the constitution formed in their maturity (2370 -- 2398), the epideixis of 
their action and deeds throughout history (2398 -- 2468), and the exhortation and 
consolation of the living (246a - 249c).”® But what stands out as unique in Socra- 
tes’ Aspasian oration is that the placement of the epideixis after the encomium, 
not simply a customary movement from one standard topic to another, reflects a 
principle that Socrates advances in the opening of his speech: the organization 


28 The surviving examples of the funeral oration are admittedly few and in every case excep 
tional, but a standard paradigm does indeed emerge from the evidence. For a description of this 
paradigm, see Ziolkowski, Thucydides, 39 57. For an account of the rhetorical function of this 
particular speech, see Duffy, “The Platonic Function,” 79 93. 
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Οἵ ἃ speech in agreement with nature must follow the natural development of the 
well born. Baliff, Berges, and Henderson have each already observed that the fu- 
neral oration which Socrates delivers as his recollection of Aspasia’s rehearsal of 
her composition for the war dead is designed in accordance with the presumed 
superiority of birth among the war dead, whom the speech is supposed to praise, 
and indeed of the Athenians in general.” In this section, I discuss this principle 
of aristocratic superiority as it unfolds through the encomium and the epideikis, 
highlighting the ways in which it finds its target audience in Menexenus. 

The opening paragraph of the speech introduces the principle according 
to which the encomium and epideixis must unfold.’ Socrates declares, “It 
seems necessary to me that, just as the good (ἀγαθοὶ) came into being in accord- 
ance with nature (κατὰ φύσιν), so too should the praise of them. The good came 
to be on account of their having sprung from the good (διὰ τὸ φῦναι ἐξ 
ἀγαθῶν). Α principle of natural development governs not only the process 
by which good people come into the world, but also the proper arrangement 
of speech. Tracing the growth and development of the good from their origins 
to their fruition is the proper order of the proper funeral oration.” The text at 
237a7-b1 thus follows the biological development of the dead themselves, be- 
ginning with their “good birth” (εὐγένεια), continuing through their “nurture” 
(τροφή) and their “education” (παιδεία), and finally concluding with the epideix- 
is of “the execution of their deeds” (... τὴν τῶν ἔργων πρᾶξιν, 23751). 

Passing from the opening paragraph to the encomium, Socrates roots the 
ethical and aesthetic principle governing his oration in the biology of the Athe- 
nians and even more fundamentally in the climate of Athens.” The encomium 
divides into three parts, each of which continues the natural arrangement in- 
troduced in the opening paragraph, and each of which is designed to appeal 
to the expectations of his immediate audience, Menexenus himself. First, Socra- 
tes praises the circumstances of the ancestral autochthony of all Athenians 


29 Michelle Ballif, “Reproducing Rhetoric, Eugenically,” Rhetoric Society Quarterly 34.4 (2004): 
5 31, and Sandrine Berges, “Virtue Ethics, Politics, and the Function of Laws: The Parent Anal 
ogy in Plato’s Menexenus,” Dialogue 46.2 (2007): 211 230. Henderson, “Plato’s ’Menexenos,”” 
30 33. 

30 For a list of similarities in content between the speech in the Menexenus and Lysias’ funeral 
oration, see Henderson, “Plato’s ’Menexenos,’” 30 33. 

31 δοκεῖ μοι χρῆναι κατὰ φύσιν, ὥσπερ ἀγαθοὶ ἐγένοντο, οὕτω καὶ ἐπαινεῖν αὐτούς. ἀγαθοὶ δὲ 
ἐγένοντο διὰ τὸ φῦναι ἐξ ἀγαθῶν. (237a4 6) 

32 It should be noted that this is not the standard form of the funeral oration, insofar as it can 
be discerned among the few remaining examples of the genre. Cf. Ziolkowski, Thucydides, 
39 57. 

33 Pappas and Zelcer (Politics and Philosophy, 143 181). See also Robitzsch in this volume. 
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(237b -c), putting this myth to work as a genetic explanation for the Athenians’ 
superiority to all other Greeks. While the Athenians are “autochthonous, both ac- 
tually dwelling in their paternal land and living there” (αὐτόχθονας καὶ τῷ ὄντι 
Ev πατρίδι οἰκοῦντας καὶ ζῶντας, 237b6), the other Greeks are at best conceived 
as “metics” (μετοικοῦντας). Similarly, these other Greeks were raised “by a step- 
mother” (ὑπὸ μητρυιᾶς), in the sense that they were not raised in the country 
that gave birth to their fathers, so the nurture of their youth came from a foreign 
land, while the Athenians are nurtured “by the motherland in which they dwell” 
(ὑπὸ μητρὸς τῆς χώρας ἐν ἧ ᾧκουν, 237b7-c1).”* The myth of autochthony thus 
celebrates “the decorous birth of these men here” (ἡ τῶνδε εὐγένεια κοσμου- 
μένη, 237c). In this way, the generation of the Athenians is singled out as supe- 
rior to the other Greeks and to barbarians, thus creating the condition for the ar- 
gument Socrates will make in the third paragraph of the encomium, that the 
Athenians form a natural aristocracy with respect to the rest of humanity.” Sec- 
ond, Socrates celebrates the Athenian motherland herself (237c -- 2380). At 237d, 
he argues that she is superior to the other lands of the earth because, as they 
brought forth beasts and monsters, the Athenian mother land bore humans, 
“who surpass the rest in intelligence and alone among living things recognize 
justice and the gods” (ὃ συνέσει TE ὑπερέχει τῶν ἄλλων καὶ δίκην καὶ θεοὺς 
μόνον νομίζει, 237d6-e1l). Moreover, Socrates claims that the land introduced 
gods as “teachers” (διδάσκαλοι) who lead the ancestral Athenians out of youth 
into maturity, so that the superior education of the Athenian youth is one 
more proof of their superior birth (238b). 

The last theme of the encomium, the Athenian constitution, most clearly ex- 
poses Socrates’ strategy of addressing this speech to Menexenus. Socrates rede- 
fines the constitution in terms that no Athenian would have recognized as typical 
for the funerary rhetoric of the day (237b - 239a).?° Remarking upon the constitu- 
tion, Socrates says, “One man calls it democracy (δημοκρατίαν), and another re- 
fers to it in which manner is pleasing to him (ᾧ ἂν χαίρῃ); however, it is in truth 
aristocracy by the consent of the multitude (ἔστι δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ μετ᾽ εὐδοξίας 
πλήθους ἀριστοκρατία) (238C7-d2).” He defends this definition by eliminating 


34 The land’s motherhood is further extolled at 237e 238a for its provision of nourishment for 
its children, touching upon both the gift of grain to humanity and the gift of the olive. See Paul 
O. Mahoney, “The Origin of the Olive: On the Dynamics of Plato’s Menexenus,” Polis 27.1 (2010): 
39 40. 

35 Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 36 42. 

36 Loraux, The Invention of Athens, 219 78. 

37 “καλεῖ δὲ ὁ μὲν αὐτὴν δημοκρατίαν, ὁ δὲ ἄλλο, ᾧ ἂν χαίρῃ, ἔστι δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ μετ᾽ εὐδοξίας 
πλήθους ἀριστοκρατία" (238.7 d2). Here Monoson has identified a clear rewriting of Thucy 
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viable alternatives. There have always been kings, he admits, but these have 
been by turns hereditary and elected; the constitution therefore cannot have 
been a monarchy. Conceding that the multitude controls the majority of the 
city’s actions, he nevertheless insists that they “give the offices and the power 
to those always considered to be the best,” so that “the man seeming to be 
wise or good has the power” (τὰς δὲ ἀρχὰς δίδωσι Kal κράτος τοῖς ἀεὶ δόξασιν 
ἀρίστοις εἶναι... ὁ δόξας ςοφὸς ἢ ἀγαθὸς εἶναι κρατεῖ καὶ ἄρχει, 2384). This sec- 
ond point undermines the democratic potential of the constitution, so that aris- 
tocracy is the only remaining option. Beyond this, though, Socrates also provides 
a positive cause for the constitution’s aristocratic character, by again returning to 
the native excellence of the Athenian people: 


αἰτία δὲ ἡμῖν τῆς πολιτείας ταύτης ἡ ἐξ ἴσου γένεσις. αἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλαι πόλεις ἐκ παντοδα 
πῶν κατεσκευασμέναι ἀνθρώπων εἰσὶ καὶ ἀνωμάλων, ὥστε αὐτῶν ἀνώμαλοι καὶ αἱ πολι 
τεῖαι, τυραννίδες τε καὶ ὀλιγαρχίαι:οἰκοῦσιν οὖν ἔνιοι μὲν δούλους, οἱ δὲ δεσπότας ἀλλή 
λους νομίζοντες: ἡμεῖς δὲ καὶ οἱ ἡμέτεροι, μιᾶς μητρὸς πάντες ἀδελφοὶ φύντες, οὐκ 
ἀξιοῦμεν δοῦλοι οὐδὲ δεσπόται ἀλλήλων εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ἰσογονία ἡμᾶς ἡ κατὰ φύσιν ἰσονο 
μίαν ἀναγκάζει ζητεῖν κατὰ νόμον, καὶ μηδενὶ ἄλλῳ ὑπείκειν ἀλλήλοις ἢ ἀρετῆς δόξῃ καὶ 
φρονήσεως. 

The cause of our constitution is our generation from equality. Some other cities have been 
arranged from unequal and varied humans, just as their constitutions are also unequal, tyr 
annies and oligarchies, some live considering each other slaves, others considering each 
other masters; but we and our people, brothers all born of one mother, we do not claim 
to be slaves or masters of each other. The equality of birth according to nature (ἡ iooyovia 
ἡμᾶς ἡ κατὰ φύσιν) compels us to seek equality of law according to law (ἰσονομίαν... κατὰ 
νόμον) (238e1 239a4). 


This paradoxical ideology, in which the Athenians’ autochthonous birth makes 
them at once all equal to one another and equally superior to all other Greeks 
and barbarians, is Socrates’ unique contribution to funerary rhetoric. It should 
be recalled, though, that he is speaking to a young aristocratic member of the 
city when he advances this conception of Athenian government as “aristocracy 
by the consent of the multitude.” Socrates has redefined the Athenian constitu- 
tion as aristocratic, and then he has aligned aristocracy with the Athenians’ su- 
periority of birth, so that their democratic equality before the law paradoxically 
reinforces an aristocratic democracy. In this way, Socrates can level the differ- 
ence between the aristocratic faction and its democratic opposition, even as 


dides’ definition of Periclean Athens as rule of the “first citizen” (Thucydides II.65). Monoson, 
“Remembering Pericles,” 489 513. See also Andreas Avgousti, “A Text for the City: Plato’s ‘Me 
nexenus’ and the Legacy of Pericles,” Polity 50.1 (2018): 72 100. 
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he insists upon the terminology that Menexenus would most readily recognize as 
proper to his own conception of the city. 

Socrates’ redefinition of the Athenian constitution also acts as the organiz- 
ing principle of the epideixis, the long passage from 2398 - 2468, in which Socra- 
tes revises the history of Athens from before the Persian Wars down to the King’s 
Peace (or the Peace of Antalcidas).?® But the product is not simply a revisionist 
history of Athens in the 5® and early 4® centuries BCE; it is also a patriotic his- 
tory designed to appeal to Menexenus’ political prejudices. As Socrates moves 
chronologically through the sequence of events, a principle of natural hierarchy 
governs his history of Athens, so that his narration is less concerned with keep- 
ing the sequence of events straight than it is with describing a historical evolu- 
tion. At 239a-c, Socrates makes this relationship between the encomium and 
the epideixis explicit by gathering from his encomium the following cause of 
the political history of Athens: 


OBev δὴ Ev πάσῃ ἐλευθερίᾳ τεθραμμένοι οἱ τῶνδέ γε πατέρες Kal οἱ ἡμέτεροι Kal αὐτοὶ 
οὗτοι, καὶ καλῶς φύντες, πολλὰ δὴ καὶ καλὰ ἔργα ἀπεφήναντο εἰς πάντας ἀνθρώπους 
καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ, οἰόμενοι δεῖν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐλευθερίας καὶ Ἕλλησιν ὑπὲρ Ἑλλήνων μάχε 
σθαι καὶ βαρβάροις ὑπὲρ ἁπάντων τῶν Ἑλλήνων. 


The fathers of the deceased and our own fathers and the dead themselves, who were born 
in total freedom, and who were nobly born, performed many and noble works for all hu 
mans both in private and in public, since they believed that it is necessary to fight for free 
dom both with the Greeks for the sake of the Greeks and with the barbarians for the sake of 
all the Greeks (239a5 b3). 


The narration of the events that follow this claim are therefore supposed to show 
that this is the true explanation of Athenian action, the inevitable course that the 
Athenians inherit as a birthright.°” The Athenians pursue a politics committed to 
the freedom of the Greeks because slavery and mastery do not belong among 
those who share equality in birth.“° 


38 On the particulars of Socrates’ revisionist history, see Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” 225 
229. 

39 Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 182 213. The extension of this policy to all other 
Greeks is not an obvious consequence of this position, insofar as the other Greeks do not pos 
sess the same autochthony as the Athenians. The logic must be that the land’s role as step moth 
er to the other Greeks dignifies them to the point that, though they do not have the power to 
establish their own freedom from barbarian and Greek oppression, they nevertheless deserve 
to have the pure Greek Athenians win freedom from barbarian oppression for them. 

40 See Marrin in this volume. 
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Socrates’ principles, declared in the opening paragraph of the funeral ora- 
tion, require that he bring Athenian history into consistency with the eugenics 
governing both the arrangement of the speech’s epainos and the birth, develop- 
ment, and maturity of Athens in the encomium.”! The narrative that he develops 
thus pauses at many points to connect the history of Athens to their superior 
birth, keeping the aristocratic conception of the democracy in view as much 
for the reader as for Menexenus himself. At 240d, Socrates explains that the 
Athenians who secured victory at Marathon gave birth both to the “bodies of 
the later Athenians and to the freedom that they and the rest of Greece enjoyed 
until the end of the Corinthian War.”” Coming to the Peloponnesian War and to 
the Battle of Oenophyta in particular, the Athenians who were “helping Greeks 
fight against Greeks for the sake of freedom” and thereby became the first to re- 
ceive burial in the public tomb “delivered freedom to those whom they helped” 
(Ἕλλησιν ἤδη ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐλευθερίας βοηθοῦντες πρὸς Ἕλληνας... ἐλευθερώσαν- 
τες οἷς ἐβοήθουν, 242b5-c1). Αἱ 244a-c Socrates refers even the reconciliation 
of the civil war to the superiority of Athenian kinship, which ensures that the 
city’s two factions behave toward one another with a “friendship both reliable 
and rooted in their common origins” (φιλίαν βέβαιον καὶ ὁμόφυλον, 24422). 
The crisis point in the history comes at 244c, though.” Following the destruction 
of the long walls connecting the city to the Piraeus, the city decided, so Socrates 
says, that it would no longer protect the other Greek cities from barbarian or 
Greek assaults on their freedom. Still, so deep does the Athenian drive for free- 
dom run that they nevertheless intervene once Sparta comes to dominate the 
whole of Greece, protecting the other cities and even the Persian king (244e - 
245a). Socrates concludes that the risks the Athenians took in the Corinthian 
War for the freedom of the Greeks in Asia Minor were inevitable, given the nat- 
ural disposition of the Athenians. This is perhaps the most extreme statement of 
Socrates’ “Athenian exceptionalism,” as Pappas and Zelcer have called it:“* 


41 Maintaining the consistency with the narration of Athenian history has proven the least con 
vincing aspect of Socrates’ attempt at delivering a funeral oration. The revisions are so egregious 
that this lengthy passage has received the most attention in the scholarship on the Menexenus. 
On this problem, see Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 32 48, Henderson, “Plato’s ‘Menexenos,”” 30 46, 
Coventry, “Philosophy and Rhetoric,” 1 15, and Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 
182 213. 

42 Henderson, “Plato’s ‘Menexenos,’” 36. 

43 At this point, Nails regards the continuation of the history as a later addition to the text. Jam 
sympathetic with this view, which seems to solve the most difficulties around the dialogue’s 
frame with the fewest hermeneutic complications. Nails, The People of Plato, 319 320. 

44 Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 117, 144 and 174. 
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οὕτω δή τοι TO γε τῆς πόλεως γενναῖον καὶ ἐλεύθερον βέβαιόν TE καὶ ὑγιές ἐστιν Kal φύσει 
μισοβάρβαρον, διὰ τὸ εἰλικρινῶς εἶναι Ἕλληνας καὶ ἀμιγεῖς βαρβάρων. οὐ γὰρ Πέλοπες 
οὐδὲ Κάδμοι οὐδὲ Αἴγυπτοί τε καὶ Δαναοὶ οὐδὲ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ φύσει μὲν βάρβαροι ὄντες, 
νόμῳ δὲ Ἕλληνες, συνοικοῦσιν ἡμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ Ἕλληνες, οὐ μειξοβάρβαροι οἰκοῦμεν, 
ὅθεν καθαρὸν τὸ μῖσος ἐντέτηκε τῇ πόλει τῆς ἀλλοτρίας φύσεως. 

Indeed so the birthright of our city is free, steadfast, healthy, and naturally hostile to the 
barbarian, because we are unadulterated Greeks and unmixed with barbarians. No Pelop 
ses, no Cadmuses, no Aegyptuses, no Danauses, and no other of the many who are barbar 
ians by nature, but Greeks by custom, dwell among us, but we are ourselves Greeks, we do 
not live as mixed barbarians, and from this is born in the city a pure hatred of alien nature 
(24506 d6). 


Through the history, Socrates explains the actions of the Athenians as the inevi- 
table result of their autochthonous origins.“” As the only Greeks who share no 
common ground with the barbarians, the Athenians share an equality that 
makes them a natural aristocracy even in spite of the democratic organization 
of their constitution. They are therefore committed to preserving their own free- 
dom and, even though they are at times reluctant, the freedom of the other 
Greeks as well. It is to this theme of Athenian natural aristocracy, unprecedented 
and unparalleled in the surviving examples of Athenian funerary oratory, that 
Socrates returns again and again through the epainos, in order to make his ora- 
tion directly appealing to the young aristocrat Menexenus. 


V The Exhortation of the Young and the Care for 
the Bereaved 


As Socrates passes from the epainos to the remaining portion of his speech, the 
organization based upon natural and inborn superiority is dropped. The section 
of the speech from 246a-249c therefore breaks with the preceding sections of 
the speech in agreement with what the other sources for the funeral oration rep- 
resent as a more traditional division: a long epainos joined to parainesis, or ex- 
hortation, and paramythia, or consolation.“° It is not, however, any less inno- 
vative than the presentation of democratic aristocracy in the epainos. The 
exhortation and consolation feature an entirely unique doubling of voices, pair- 
ing a prosopopoeia of the dead, who present their own exhortation and consola- 


45 Suggested also by Bloedow, “Aspasia,” 42 44. 
46 See fn. 30 above. 
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tion, with the exhortation and consolation that Socrates offers in his own voice.’ 
The restructuring of the exhortation and consolation indicates an immediate sig- 
nificance of these divisions for Socrates’ partner in philosophical inquiry. There 
are four aspects of the exhortation and consolation from Socrates’ Aspasian ora- 
tion that concern Menexenus himself: (1) the exhortation of the young in partic- 
ular among the other social groups, (2) the prosopopoeia of the dead fathers, 
among whom Menexenus could place his own father, (3) the continued emphasis 
on aristocratic conceptions of “virtue” (ἀρετή), and (4) the promised provisions 
for the orphaned sons of the war dead, among whom Menexenus may belong. In 
this section, I discuss the evidence for the relevance of each of these aspects to 
Menexenus. 

(1) The exhortation and consolation featured in Socrates’ speech proceed 
from the authority of the deceased fathers, the very heroes whose accomplish- 
ments Socrates has just finished extolling. At 246b, Socrates explains, “It is 
then necessary that all men, recalling these [deeds], exhort the descendants of 
the dead, just as in war, neither to break rank with their ancestors nor to turn 
back, yielding to cowardice” (τούτων οὖν χρὴ μεμνημένους τοῖς τούτων ἐκγό- 
νοις πάντ᾽ ἄνδρα παρακελεύεσθαι, ὥσπερ ἐν πολέμῳ, μὴ λείπειν τὴν τάξιν τὴν 
τῶν προγόνων μηδ᾽ εἰς τοὐπίσω ἀναχωρεῖν εἴκοντας κάκῃ, 246b2-5). The 
same military ethos governs the common experience of fishting in war and the 
everyday interaction between the children of the war dead and their fellow citi- 
zens. In the continuation, Socrates explains that he too will exhort the young “to 
be the best” (εἶναι ὡς ἀρίστους) in fulfillment of this intention (246b -c). Socra- 
tes therefore holds the young up to the same standard as the war dead, urging 
them to take upon themselves the same qualities and to perform the same ac- 
tions that brought their fathers glory in death. It should be recalled at precisely 
this point that the plurals everywhere are recited between two, Socrates and Me- 
nexenus. The only young man who could feel the force of this exhortation, if for 
no other reason than that he is the only one present, is Menexenus himself. 

(2) In these same circumstances, at 246c Socrates also introduces his recol- 
lection of the words of the deceased fathers to their sons (246d - 2474), their pa- 
rents (247d-248c), and the city (2484). This striking prosopopoeia of the dead ap- 
pears as a specific transaction within a more general economy of assimilating 


47 That is, the prosopopoeia of the dead fathers concludes, and then Socrates offers his own 
exhortation and consolation. As a rhetorical device, prosopopoeia presupposes that he who em 
ploys that device speaks with the “mask” (prosöpos) of another, as if to co opt the voice of that 
mask which he puts on. For this reason, the end of the prosopopoeia is Socrates’ own voice and 
the removal of the mask of the dead fathers, even though he claims he only gives voice to As 
pasia’s text. 
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the sons of the war dead to their fathers’ places.“® The sons must become the 
substitutes that act as compensations for their own experience of loss. If, as I 
have suggested, Menexenus may have lost his father Demophon in one of the 
many contests that Socrates reviewed in the epideixis, then this rousing of the 
war dead should have a significant effect upon the young man, who would 
then hear his father’s exhortation among the condensed voices of these fathers. 
Perhaps more even than what these fathers say, that it is they who speak through 
Socrates and Aspasia’s artistry concerns the young Menexenus. 

(3) As the fathers begin to speak, they stress above all the obligation of their 
sons to outshine their fathers in virtue and reputation. It should be noted, 
though, that the fallen fathers restrict their conception of virtue (ἀρετή) to serv- 
ice in military actions of the kind that Socrates describes in the epideixis. They 
first argue for their own nobility: preferring to choose a “fine death,” the dead 
bring honor to their own ancestors and to their descendants (καλῶς αἱρούμεθα 
μᾶλλον τελευτᾶν, 2462-3). Their choice defined their lives as exemplary, 
worthy of their descendants’ memory: “It is then necessary that you who remem- 
ber our words (μεμνημένους τῶν ἡμετέρων λόγων), if you undertake some other 
practice, carry out that practice with virtue (ἀσκεῖν net’ ἀρετῆς)..." (246d8-e2). 
While some scholars have recognized in this call to virtuous action a certain sim- 
ilarity to Socrates’ own virtue ethics, Loraux has rightly observed that this exhor- 
tation relies upon a classical, aristocratic formulation of virtue embedded in the 
ideology of a class, not a philosophical conception of virtue ethics.°° This is no- 
where more apparent than at 247b3, where the young are encouraged to contend 
with their fathers and their fathers’ fathers for the highest prize: reputation 
(δόξα). One cannot imagine Socrates endorsing in his own voice this contest 
for the sake of reputation. Invoking the dead fathers though and providing for 


48 See fn. 36 above. 

49 Loraux, The Invention of Athens, 145 170. 

50 Several points from the speech demonstrate this. First, although courage (ἀνδρεία), wisdom 
(oopio), and justice (δικαιοσύνη) appear in this account of virtue (246e), and although prudence 
(φρόνιμος) appears in the consolation at 248a4 along with an approximation of moderation in 
the discussion of the Delphic pronouncements, piety (ὁσιότης, Protagoras 330b, 349b), or proper 
regard for the human limits with respect to the divine, does not occur here. Furthermore, the 
sense of these terms does not exactly match what Socrates makes of them in the fourth book 
of the Republic. On this topic, see Pappas and Zelcer, Politics and Philosophy, 106 107; Loraux, 
The Invention of Athens. For an attempt to relate the fathers’ position on the virtues to contem 
porary virtue ethics, see Berges, “Virtue Ethics,” 218 221, Kahn, “Plato’s Funeral Oration,” 225 
226 and 229. Franco Trivigno (“The Rhetoric of Parody in Plato’s Menexenus,” Philosophy and 
Rhetoric 42.1 (2009): 29 58) reads Socrates’ speech as designed to subvert support for the mil 
itaristic virtue ethics of the city. 
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himself the ghostwriter Aspasia,?' these fictions allow Socrates to adhere in this 
speech to an aristocratic conception of virtue that would be most recognizable to 
Menexenus. 

(4) One final aspect of the prosopopoeia appeals to Menexenus’ personal his- 
tory, especially if he was indeed an orphan of the war dead. The exhortation to 
the city with which the deceased fathers end their exhortation and consolation 
returns to the main theme of the encomium and the epideixis, the familial con- 
ception of the autochthonous city, but in a way entirely different from its presen- 
tation in the first division of the speech. At 248d, the fathers call upon the city to 
“provide care” (ἐπιμελήσονται) for their left-behind relatives, “exhorting” (παρα- 
κελευοίμεθα) her to provide education for their orphaned sons and care for their 
father’s welfare as they pass into old age.°? In other words, they ask that the city 
stand in as a surrogate family, filling out the void left by the death of the sol- 
diers. As the prosopopoeia ends and Socrates brings his funeral oration to a 
close, he responds to this injunction from the fathers, so that a catharsis is ach- 
ieved through the harmonization of the demands of the dead with the promised 
actions of the living. Athenian laws ordain that the city should provide “care” 
(ἐπιμέλεια) for the parents and children of the men who died in war (24866), 
and that those children in turn should become the soldiers their fathers once 
were (249a-b). The same root for the word “care” occurs here as at 248d 
when the fathers invoked the care of the city and, importantly, at 234b, when 
Socrates first encountered Menexenus on the way from the bouleuterion. At 
this point in the speech, Socrates has thus brought around his Aspasian oration 
to the place where he began: Menexenus’ own family’s care for the affairs of the 


city. 


51 Aspasia’s alleged composition provides cover for Socrates also through the epainos. It is dif 
ficult to imagine Aspasia, a metic herself, celebrating Athens’ glorious birthright even as she 
condemns her own Milesians as mixed barbarians, but then this is rhetoric supposedly com 
posed for the sake of flattering an audience, not for the sake of speaking the truth. Even still, 
it is best to regard Aspasia’s role in this dialogue as Menexenus does: she provides distance 
for Socrates from the words that he would otherwise have to represent as his own beliefs. 
52 Huby argues that there was a historical struggle over the legislation concerning the care of 
the war dead’s family, and reads the Menexenus as Plato’s attempt to influence policy. Huby, 
“The “Menexenus” Reconsidered,” 110 114. 
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VI Conclusion 


Socrates has at every turn tried to attune his speech to the precise pedigree, char- 
acter, and situation of his immediate audience. Plato’s introduction of Menexe- 
nus into this dialogue is therefore not simply a superficial ornament to the funer- 
al oration, a pretext for the speech, with which Plato was truly concerned; rather, 
Menexenus proves to be central to the meaning of the speech. Separating the 
speech from its civic context, Socrates’ performance makes funerary rhetoric 
available for a new use in his own paideia, his habit of intervening in the 
lives of the city’s young men of promise. It may seem that tying the speech to 
Menexenus’ situation in this way would unjustifiably restrict the significance 
of this speech, so that it no longer speaks to the assembled democratic citizens 
and instead reaches only one solitary soul, a long dead friend of Socrates. Such a 
conclusion would miss the way in which argument and action reinforce one an- 
other in a Platonic dialogue. The dualism by which the Aöyog is joined to the il- 
lusory world of human experience, by which philosophy is made to dwell among 
the politics of the city, must guide the interpretation of the dialogues, too, so that 
the philosophical argument of a Platonic dialogue must circulate among a com- 
munity of human all too human participants in dialogue. But it is clear that, for 
Plato, the intelligibility of this conjunction of the unchanging ideas with contin- 
gent human affairs lies on the side of the ideas, not on the side of human affairs. 
In light of this, the meaning of the Menexenus must ultimately pass through the 
character Menexenus, but it cannot ultimately be located there. Instead, the sin- 
gularity of that historical figure’s literary persona must possess a greater univer- 
sality, a general truth for which the young man appears as a representative. 

If Menexenus stood out in Plato’s literary universe as a likely interlocutor 
with whom Socrates might discuss the funeral oration, he must have stood 
out for the reasons that I have worked out above. First, at least according to 
the dating of the frame, as a youth coming of age in the city at just the right 
time, after the civil war that divided Athens against itself but before Socrates’ ex- 
ecution, Menexenus is at a time of life when discussing the funeral oration with 
Socrates would be valuable, since it will inform his decision to pursue politics or 
philosophy. Second, there is his status as an aristocratic youth — and Socrates 
goes out of his way to involve the aristocracy in his conception of the city. 
Third, there is Menexenus’ enthusiasm for rhetoric, which Socrates exploits in 
the frame in order to set the terms in which their exchange will unfold. Finally, 
as I have suggested, it is at least possible that Menexenus himself belongs 
among the orphaned sons called to follow the path his father may have charted 
before him. But just as the clustering of these qualities around him show him to 
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be singular, they also make him typical of a situation that must have been rec- 
ognizable to a great many of the sons of Athens, a city that had just brought to its 
close a thirty-year history of intermittent warfare in 401/400. All of these peculiar 
qualities of his situation make Menexenus exemplary. It is in this direction that 
the ultimate meaning of the dialogue must be sought. 

The last dialogic passage of the Menexenus at 2494 -e brings these issues to 
the fore. There Plato sketches the reaction of Menexenus to Socrates’ speech, and 
its effect upon the young man opens onto the meaning of Plato’s dialogue as a 
whole. As a point of comparison, recall Socrates’ own reaction to funerary rhet- 
oric: he says at 234c that he is so moved that it takes him sometimes three days 
to come down from his transport to the Isles of the Blessed. Menexenus, for his 
part does not seem to have been similarly affected. With irony, he exclaims: 


MEN. Νὴ Δία, ὦ Σώκρατες, μακαρίαν γε λέγεις τὴν Ἀσπασίαν, ei γυνὴ οὖσα τοιούτους λόγ 
OLG οἵα τ᾽ ἐστὶ συντιθέναι. 

ΣΩ. Ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὴ πιστεύεις, ἀκολούθει HET’ ἐμοῦ, καὶ ἀκούσῃ αὐτῆς λεγούσης. 

ΜΕΝ. Πολλάκις, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐγὼ ἐντετύχηκα Ἀσπασίᾳ, καὶ οἶδα οἵα ἐστίν. 

ΣΩ. Τί οὖν; οὐκ ἄγασαι αὐτὴν καὶ νῦν χάριν ἔχεις τοῦ λόγου αὐτῇ; 

ΜΕΝ. Καὶ πολλήν γε, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐγὼ χάριν ἔχω τούτου τοῦ λόγου ἐκείνῃ ἢ ἐκείνῳ ὅστις 
σοι ὁ εἰπών ἐστιν αὐτόν: καὶ πρός γε ἄλλων πολλῶν χάριν ἔχω τῷ εἰπόντι. (24943 62) 
Menexenus: “By Zeus, Socrates, Aspasia is miraculous as you say, if she is able to compose 
such speeches even though she is a woman.” 

Socrates: “If you don’t believe me, follow me, and you will hear her speaking.” 
Menexenus: “Often, Socrates, I have met with Aspasia, and I know what sort of woman 
she is.” 

Socrates: “Well then? Do you not wonder at her and have gratitude to her for this speech?” 
Menexenus: “I have much gratitude for this speech, Socrates, and to her or to him, whoever 
first told it to you; and I am grateful to the one telling me for many other things.” 


Menexenus’ reaction here is complicated. He seems to have become something 
of a Socrates himself, an ironist who feigns praise of Aspasia even as he belittles 
her sex, who makes suggestive remarks about her occupation, and who winks at 
Socrates as he reveals with irony his suspicion that this is one of Socrates’ orig- 
inal compositions, quite as Socrates had made suggestive remarks as he di- 
gressed to deliver the funeral oration (236C-d). Menexenus’ irony, though, pro- 
tects him from the speech’s most unforgiving demands upon him: he feels no 
powerful urge to leap into military action in defense of the city.” This is the dif- 


53 For an alternative view of Menexenus’ reaction, see Wickkiser, “Speech in Context,” 70 71, 
and Arlene Saxonhouse, Fear of Diversity: The Birth of Political Science in Ancient Greek Thought 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1995), 111 122. Zuckert also treats the function and value 
of irony in the Menexenus (Plato’s Philosophers, 815 826). 
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ference between Socrates and the young enthusiasts of sophistic rhetoric whom 
he allegediy corrupted. The speeches affect Socrates in spite of his irony, and he 
must rely upon his powers of recollection to restore himself to himself; converse- 
ly, Menexenus’ irony protects him from all transport, so that there is no need for 
recollection. Even if Socrates’ speech fails to affect Menexenus, opening a path- 
way towards the self-forgetting that precedes recollection, it does transform Me- 
nexenus by moving him at least as far from reverence for the orators as ironic 
mocking of the speech and the pretence around it. Socrates’ effect upon Menex- 
enus does not, then, encourage a return to old fashioned simplicity and the piety 
of a life lived according to the virtues that the fathers describe in their prosopo- 
poeia. Given a choice between the old order and the sophists, Socrates chooses 
neither: for the shortcomings of the fathers, the Marathon generation, paved the 
way for Pericles, the sophistic movement, and the democracy’s empire, whose 
failings in turn have created the bold and spirited youth such as Menexenus, 
a young man far more excited about the game of oratory than about serving 
the memory of the fathers. For the exhortation to virtue to become meaningful 
again for Menexenus, he will have to follow Socrates away from politics, as he 
seems to be only half-willing to do at the end of this dialogue. Perhaps then Me- 
nexenus’ adoption of irony and his desire to share further speeches with Socra- 
tes at 249e suggest that the youth who certainly does not feel the force of the ora- 
tion’s civic ideology stands at least open to philosophy. When he last appears in 
the Platonic dialogues, though, listed among those who joined Socrates for his 
last conversation in the desmoterion (Phaedo 59b), not so far from the bouleute- 
rion, Menexenus seems after all to have chosen in favor of philosophy. 
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